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Several  English  friends  havfe  invited 
me  to  state  my  opinion  of  the  advantages 
to  European  civilization  which  may  be 
exi)ected  from  the  consolidation  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  comparative  depression  of 
France.  1  have  the  more  pleasure  in 
complying  with  this  request,  because  no 
one  would  be  more  grieved  than  myself, 
that  the  prevalence  of  erroneous  views  on 
this  subject  should  prevent  a  hearty 
understanding  between  England  and  my 
own  country. 

I  may  remark,  by  way  of  preface,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  extent  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  latest  development  of 
affairs  in  Europe,  our  political  parties,  as 
such,  have  not  yet  assumed  a  definite  at¬ 
titude  in  the  main  questions  arising  from 
it.  Nay,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
they  will  for  the  most  part  be  dissolved 
ana  assume  new  forms,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  altered  circumstances.  What 
I  am  about  to  say,  therefore,  can  only  be 
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re^rded  as  expressing  my  own  individual 
opinions,  and  not  as  the  programme  of  a 
large  and  united  party.  To  make  up  for 
this,  I  have  the  advantage  of  being  free  to 
express  my  personal  convictions  unfetter¬ 
ed  by  the  trammels  of  party.  And  there 
exists  at  present  such  an  unanimity  of 
feeling  in  Germany  that  it  is  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  to  mistake  its  nature  and  direction. 

When  we  are  asked  what  effect  the  re¬ 
cent  development  of  German  power  will' 
have  on  the  progress  of  civilization  in 
Europe,  the  answer  will  be,  perhaps,  most 
fitly  introduced  by  the  opposite  question, 
What  would  have  been  the  consequences 
to  Europe,  if  Napoleon  or  the  French  Re¬ 
public  had  remained  master  of  the  held, 
and,  as  in  this  case  was  inevitable,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Prussia  had  been  thrust  back 
into  their  former  condition  of  impotence 
and  division  ?  What  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  tendencies  would  have  been  thereby 
fostered?  Doubtless  those  which  had 
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kindled  the  war  and  carried  off  the  vic¬ 
tory.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  all  parties 
in  France  had,  in  their  turn,  coquetted 
with  Chauvinism  and  the  lust  of  Rhenish 
provinces.  But  the  actual  outbreak  of 
war  was,  after  all,  the  work  of  the  absolu¬ 
tist  and  clerical  faction,  which  saw  its 
future  preponderance  threatened  even  by 
the  very  moderate  liberalism  of  the  Janu¬ 
ary  Ministry,  and  sought  in  foreign  vic¬ 
tory,  and  especially  in  die  humiliation  of  a 
Protestant  power,  the  restoration  of  its 
internal  prestige.  It  was  the  same  man 
who  recommended  the  Plebiscite — a  mea¬ 
sure  in  the  highest  degree  fatal  to  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Government — to  the  Emperor, 
and  a  few  months  afterwards  congratulated 
him  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  on  his  mili¬ 
tary  preparations.  It  was  the  majority  of 
the  Arcadians  who,  in  the  Corps  Legislatif, 
drowned  every  voice  which  was  raised  in 
opposition  to  a  warlike  policy.  It  was 
the  Catholic  clergy  who  preached  to  the 
peace-loving  peasants  of  Alsace  and  Bre- 
U^e,  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans,  the  holy 
crusade  against  the  Prussian  heretics,  and 
who,  even  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and 
the  appearance  of  Garibaldi  on  the  stage, 
have  never  for  a  moment  relaxed  their 
effort!*.  The  victory  of  Napoleon  would 
have  been  the  victory  of  those  principles 
throughout  half  Europe. 

Not  less  clear  and  certain  are  the  re¬ 
sults  which  must  have  flowed  from  a  tri¬ 
umph  of  Gambetta  over  the  armies  of 
Germany.  He  and  his  colleagues  are 
fighting  for  their  cause  with  all  the  weap¬ 
ons  of  the  terrorizing  democracy  of  1 793. 
Living,  as  they  do,  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  they  have  not  made  the  same  active 
use  of  the  guillotine  as  their  revered  pro¬ 
genitors  ;  but  in  cashiering  and  shooting 
officers  and  soldiers,  in  levying  requisi¬ 
tions,  in  issuing  pap>er  money,  in  muzzling 
the  press,  and  in  setting  aside  all  legal 
forms,  they  show  no  less  Han  than  did 
Danton  and  Robespierre.  Their  main 
support  is  the  Proletariate,  which,  accus¬ 
tomed  as  it  is  to  privations  of  every  kind, 
does  not  feel  so  keenly  the  personal  suf¬ 
ferings  and  hardships  of  war,  believes  every 
official  lie  announcing  a  victory,  and 
in  its  fiery  patriot 'em  regards  every  dis¬ 
aster  as  the  work  of  reactionary  treason. 
Here,  too,  the  triumph  of  such  a  govern¬ 
ment  would  imply  the  victory  of  their 
party  through  half  Europe,  the  abolition 
of  existing  constitutions,  and  a  revolution 


in  all  the  existing  relations  of  property. 
Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  Napoleon’s  vic¬ 
tory  would  have  placed  the  young  Alfonso 
and  his  confessor  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
or  that' the  triumph  of  Gambetta  would 
have  been  followed  by  the  proclamation 
of  an  Iberian  Federative  Republic  ? 
Without  any  doubt,  the  former  would  have 
condemned  Italy  to  the  chronic  atrophy 
of  the  September  Convention ;  and  the 
latter,  to  the  acute  convulsion  of  a  Maz- 
zinian  Republic.  The  former  would  have 
encircled  the  eastern  frontier  of  Belgium 
with  the  military  forces  of  France,  and 
conferred  on  the  Parti  Pretre  in  Brussels, 
the  blessings  of  Roman  Catholic  Imperi¬ 
alism  ;  while  the  latter  would  have  muni¬ 
cipalized  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
rallied  round  it  all  the  radical  elements  of 
Belgium.  In  Germany,  as  we  know,  the 
cause  of  national  unity  has  had  no  more 
violent  opponents  than  the  Ultramontane 
party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  socialistic 
democrats  on  the  other.  The  former  party 
in  Bavaria  and  the  latter  in  Suabia,  openly 
opposed  the  preparations  for  a  war  with 
France.  The  triumph  of  Napoleon,  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  Gambetta  on 
the  other,  would  have  insured  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  either  Ultramontanists  or 
Socialists  in  the  smaller  States  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  waves  of  Napoleonic  influ¬ 
ence  would  indeed  have  been  stayed  by 
die  Russian  frontier,  for  here  the  religious 
antagonism  would  have  supported  the 
political  resistance,  since  in  Russia  Church 
and  Nation  are  entirely  one.  Here,  too, 
the  relations  of  France  and  Russia  to  the 
Eastern  question  would  have  exercised 
their  influence,  since  the  two  Powers  make 
the  protection  of  their  co  religionists  the 
main  object  of  their  Eastern  policy.  But 
what  if  the  Frepch  Republic  had  triumph¬ 
ed?  The  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Fast 
could  hardly  have  looked  for  protection  to 
a  Gambetta ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
may  easily  believe  that  the  Russian  de¬ 
mocracy,  which  is  powerfully  developing 
itself  both  in  Russia  itself  and  in  Slavonian 
Europe,  would  have  been  ready  and  eager 
to  fraternize  with  the  Parisian  Socialist, 
and  in  this  case  the  Oriental  question 
might  have  been  solved  in  a  very  unex¬ 
pected  manner. 

But  whatever  view  we  may  take  of  these 
more  remote  contingencies,  the  main  point 
seems  to  me  beyond  all  doubt.  As  cer¬ 
tainly  as  every  tree  grows  according  to 
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the  inner  law  of  its  kind— as  certainly  as 
every  victory  implies  the  development  of 
the  forces  which  prevail,  so  certain  is  it 
that  the  success  of  Napoleon  would  have 
strengthened  the  Jesuitical  and  clerical 
parties  in  Pkirope,  and  that  of  (Jambetta 
ailvanced  the  cause  of  social  democracy. 
Whoever  belongs  neither  to  the  “  Blacks  ” 
nor  to  the  “  Reds  ’’  may  congratulate  him¬ 
self  that  hitherto  victory  has  crowned  the 
arms  of  Germany,  and  should  hope  that  a 
glorious  peace  will  consolidate  the  German 
Empire. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  from  what 
this  victory  has  saved  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  the  friends  of  mental  freedom 
and  progress,  constitutional  liberty  and 
national  independence,  will  be  satisfied 
by  these  negative  results.  The  warding 
off  of  threatening  evil  is  a  positive  gain, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  remedy  is  not 
in  other  respects  worse  than  the  dreaded 
malady.  'I’he  second  question  is,  have  we 
reason  to  think  the  victorious  arms  of 
(iermany  may  be  more  dangerous  to  the 
rights,  the  liberties,  and  the  civilization  of 
Europe,  than  the  consequences  which,  as 
we  have  shown,  would  have  followed  her 
defeat  ? 

I  know  how  much  is  now  said  about 
Prussian  greed  and  lust  of  conquest — the 
annexation  of  Holstein,  Hanover,  and 
Hesse-Cassel — of  the  impending  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland 
— of  a  Prussian  propaganda  in  German 
Austria,  and  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  A  complaint  is  raised  in  the  name 
of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  that  we 
will  not  let  the  peace-loving  French  Re¬ 
publicans  go  until  they  give  up  Elsass  and 
German  Lothringen.  And  now,  especial¬ 
ly,  since  the  Luxemburg  question  has 
arisen,  a  perfect  hailstorm  of  curses  has 
fallen  ujwn  us,  and  we  are  told  that  all 
respect  for  international  rights  and  treaties 
has  vanished  from  our  hearts.  Should 
German  jwlicy  finally  triumph,  it  seems 
there  would  be  no  law  in  Europe  but  that 
of  brute  force  1  These  and  other  terrible 
eventualities  are  held  up  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye,  portrayed  in  the  most  glowing 
colors.  It  is,  however,  with  these  bright 
hues  as  with  those  of  the  rainbow,  when 
you  approach  them  they  dissolve  away  in 
mist.  All  these  charges  and  apprehen¬ 
sions  rest  upon  a  few  false  conclusions  and 
mistakes  which  should  be  patent  to  every 
unprejudiced  observer. 


We  should  laugh  at  any  one  in  the 
present  day  who  seriously  brought  a  charge 
of  insatiable  lust  of  conquest  against  the 
kings  of  the  House  of  Capet  because,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  their  Duchy  of  Paris,  they 
gradually  brought  the  other  provinces  and 
baronies  of  France  under  their  dominion, 
and  that  too,  in  the  main,  by  force  of 
arms.  All  the  world  would  loudly  reply, 
that  it  was  not  a  question  of  forcible  con¬ 
quest,  but  of  the  union  and  consolidation 
of  France,  of  the  interests  and  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  French  nation.  Why,  then, 
should  we  deny  to  the  Hohenzollem  the 
justification  which  we  so  readily  award  to 
the  Capets?  The  conquests  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  made  with  but  few  exceptions  on 
German  soil,  what  have  they  been  but 
the  reunion  of  the  so  miserably  lacerated 
and  divided  German  nation  ? 

And  if  the  means  employed  in  these 
conquests  have  not  always  been  gentle, 
were  the  obstacles  easy  to  be  overcome  ? 
Were  the  motives  of  resistance  worthy  of 
respect  ?  Every  effort  was  made  to  attain 
the  great  object  of  German  unity  by  mild¬ 
er  measures — by  appeals  to  public  opinion, 
by  resolutions  of  the  Frankfort  parliament, 
by  diplomatic  negotiations  ;  but  all  in  vain. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  National 
unity  is  a  mere  delusion  without  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  national  government — a 
sovereign,  and,  in  case  of  need,  coerciag 
government.  But  how  could  it  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  reigning  monarchs,  and 
esi>ecially  potentates  so  powerful  as  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  or  so  proud  as 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Guelph,  would  voluntarily  submit  to  the 
supreme  command  of  one  who  had  been 
their  peer?  No  one  in  England  is  sur¬ 
prised  that  a  union  with  Scotland  (we  say 
nothing  of  Ireland)  was  only  attained  after 
centuries  of  contest.  Now  the  rulers  and 
inhabitants  of  Germany  are,  doubtless, 
civilized  and  worthy  men,  but  they  are 
men,  Kke  Englishmen  and  Scots,  and 
subject  to  the  same  passions ;  and  to 
them,  too,  the  words  of  the  poet  may  be 
applied — 

**  Blut  Ut  ein  ganz  besondeier  SafL” 

The  kings  of  Prussia,  it  is  true,  were 
no  unselfish  idealists,  but  their  success 
was  a  gain  to  the  national  cause,  and  it 
was  well  that  the  latter  coincided  with  the 
desires  and  aims  of  royal  egotism.  In 
a  word,  the  annexation  of  Hanover,  the 
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exclusion  of  Austria,  the  supremacy  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  over  the  South-Ger¬ 
man  armies,  are  questions,  not  of  Euro¬ 
pean,  but  of  German,  policy.  All  these 
things  do  but  show  that  the  German  na¬ 
tion  has  felt  the  necessity  of  at  length 
existing  as  a  nation,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  of  including  the  whole  German 
|)eople  in  some  one  political  form ;  but 
they  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
question  whether  the  love  of  quarrelling 
or  ambition,  whether  lust  of  conquest,  or 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  others,  enter 
into  the  composition  of  our  German  blood, 
w’hich  is  generally  supposed  to  flow  so 
sluggishly.  “But  the  Imperial  dignity," 
say  others,  “  with  all  its  mediasyal  reminis¬ 
cences,  of  universal  dominion,  and  divine 
consecration  !  And  the  principle  of  na¬ 
tionality,  with  its  dangerous  indeflniteness  ! 
— and  Luxemburg,  and  the  community 
of  soul  between  Bismarck  and  Gortscha- 
koflf ! "  I  repeat  that  all  these  things  are 
of  the  mist,  misty  and  unreal,  intended  to 
cloud  the  vision  of  those  w'ho  have  as 
dark  and  vague  conceptions  of  German 
things  and  people,  as  the  flaneurs  of  the 
Parisian 'Boulevards  of  the  geography  of 
Pomerania,  the  land  of  the  Prussian 
Turcos,  where  the  semi-savage  races  of 
Uhlans  dwell ! 

However  deeply  penetrated  such  ob¬ 
servers  may  be  with  the  conviction  of  the 
military  despotism  with  which  Count 
Bismarck  drives  the  German  people  before 
him,  like  a  flock  of  helpless  sheep,  even 
they  cannot  seriously  believe,  that  a  State, 
whose  military  power  rests  chiefly  on  an 
intellectual  basis,  on  the  personal  service 
of  all  the  educated  inhabitants — a  State 
which  possesses  a  grand  literature,  a  free 
press,  and  two  debating  Parliaments, 
could  really,  in  the  long  run,  maintain  a 
political  system  which  was  repudiated  by 
the  vast  majority  of  its  population.  It 
has  been  common  in  foreign  countries 
to  regard  the  German  Liberals,  who  in 
1862  vehemently  opposed  Count  Bismarck 
on  the  question  of  military  organization, 
and,  after  the  victories  of  1866,  received 
him  with  enthusiastic  applause,  as  blind 
worshippers  of  success,  as  unprincipled 
devotees  of  a  crude  Chauvinism.  Those 
who  take  this  view  of  the  case  overlook 
the  notorious  fact  that  the  conflict  of 
1862  was  respecting  the  means  and  mode 
of  proceeding,  while  the  reconciliation  of 
1866  arose  from  the  recognition  of  com- 
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mon  aims.  Count  Bismarck  was  formerly 
a  violent  opponent  of  the  anti-Austrian 
policy ;  and  it  was  chiefly  on  this  ac¬ 
count  that  the  Liberal  party  in  1862 
refused  him  the  means  of  increasing  the 
army,  because  they  believed  that  for  the 
jjerformance  of  vassal  service  to  Austria, 
such  as  he  recommended  in  1848,  the 
smallest  army  in  Prussia  was  large  enough. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  Danish  war, 
however,  they  learned  with  joyful  sur¬ 
prise  that  Count  Bismarck  was  an  alter¬ 
ed  man,  that  there  was  no  need  for 
them  to  join  him,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  had  made  the  all-important  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  national  wishes  his  own. 
And  can  any  one  be  surprised  that  they 
now  lavished  upon  him  the  means  of 
carrying  out  a  system  which  for  twenty 
years  had  been  the  ideal  of  their  hopes, 
the  turning-point  of  all  their  efforts? 
They  had  been  powerless  without  the 
guiding  genius  of  the  practical  statesman, 
but  this  great  statesman  would  be  the  last 
to  deny  that  the  foundation  of  all  his  suc¬ 
cesses  was  the  essential  identity  of  his  aims 
with  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  Now  this 
same  nation  repudiates  all  reminiscences 
of  mediaeval  Imperialism,  with  its  theoretic 
pretensions  and  its  claims  to  universal 
empire.  The  very  title  is  a  half-reluc¬ 
tant  concession  to  the  vanity  of  South 
German  kings,  who,  if  they  must  render 
military  service,  would  rather  follow  an 
emperor  to  the  field  than  one  of  their 
equals  in  rank.  The  old  provinces  of 
Prussia  are  of  opinion  that  their  king¬ 
dom  was  better  than  any  empire  in  the 
world.  “  It  is  a  strange  anomaly,"  we 
hear  it  said,  “  that  a  king  who  has  over¬ 
thrown  two  emjwors  should  have  their 
title  offered  him  as  an  additional  honor." 
The  North-German  Diet  received  the 
announcement  with  cool  dignity.  The 
vast  majority  of  our  people  are  ixKsess- 
ed  by  the  sentiments  of  the  tiers  etat,  by 
the  \aews  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
bureaucrat,  and  the  philosopher.  A  form 
like  that  of  Frederic  William  IV.,  with 
its  tinge  of  feudal  and  devout  romance, 
stood  alone  and  strange  among  his  peo¬ 
ple.  The  age  of  crusades  and  pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  Rome  is  forever  past,  in  spite  of 
the  Imperial  title. 

Gone,  too,  still  more  irrevocably  j>ast, 
are  the  days  of  universal  dominion — 
of  the  annexation  of  Burgundy  and 
Italy,  of  the  vassalage  of  France  and 
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Denmark,  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  (icr- 
many  has  learnt,  to  her  own  destruction, 
to  what  such  loose  agglomerations  lead. 
The  heterogeneousness  of  their  inhabit¬ 
ants  'rendered  a  well-ordered  polity  im¬ 
possible  in  those  distant  provinces,  and 
the  very  endeavor  to  carry  it  out  was  fatal 
to  the  order  and  well-being  of  the  ruling 
Sute  itself.  No  one  in  (iermany  would 
wish  to  annex  a  territory,  the  ]x>pulation 
of  which  was  not  capable  of  real  assimila¬ 
tion  to  the  (ierman  State.  We  wish  to 
conquer  no  land  which  is  not  (Fcrman  ; 
and,  be  it  well  understood,  we  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  reverse  the  pro|K)sition,  or  to 
annex  every  country  which  is  (ierman. 
Not  a  hand  would  have  been  stretched 
out  towards  Klsass  and  Ix)thringen,  if 
France  had  been  contented  with  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  German  border-land,  and  left 
us  in  jieace.  Now,  indeed,  we  demand 
Klsass,  that  we  may  have  in  the  Vosges 
mountains  a  securer  frontier  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  South  Germany,  than  the  un¬ 
defended  stream  of  the  Rhine  can  afford. 
Even  there  w’e  should  not  ask  for  a  single 
clod  of  ground  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
German  language,  if  the  paramount  neces¬ 
sity  of  tracing  a  defensible  line  of  frontier 
did  not  compel  us  to  do  so.  As  it  is,  we 
shall  leave  many  thousands  of  Ciermans 
beyond  the  Vosges  to  France,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  demand  two  (ierman 
square  miles  (about  forty-five  English 
square  miles)  on  the  Moselle,  beyond  the 
laiiguage  border,  in  order,  in  the  former 
case,  to  place  the  mountains,  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  works  of  Metz,  between  ourselves 
and  France.  From  other  Germans,  who 
neither  seek  us  nor  injure  us,  we  ask  for 
nothing  but  a  friendly  understanding. 
Count  Bismarck  expressed  the  feelings  of 
every  Cierman  heart  in  a  celebrated  de¬ 
spatch,  in  which  he  said  that  he  would 
compel  no  (ierman  State  to  join  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  but  that  he  would  defend  the 
right  of  voluntary  adhesion  from  all  foreign 
interference.  He  spoke  the  feelings  of 
every  (ierman  heart,  when  he  subsequent¬ 
ly  declared  that  it  had  never  occurred  to 
the  I’russian  (iovernment,  even  in  its 
dreams,  to  threaten  the  independence  of 
Holland.  And  finally,  as  to  the  Russian 
Baltic  provinces,  which  have  also  been 
spoken  of  as  threatened  by  the  principle 
of  nationality.  In  these  districts  dwell 
a  number  of  (ierman  nobles  and  savans 
in  the  midst  of  an  entirely  foreign  popu¬ 


lation,  far  removed  from  their  German 
home,  and,  hitherto,  regarded  as  an  inval¬ 
uable  agent  for  the  civilization  of  Russia. 
We  feel  the  liveliest  sympathy  for  them, 
when  they  are  exposed  to  the  persecutions 
of  the  fanatical  Muscovite  democracy. 
But  if  Russia  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  preserve  their  nationality,  or  even 
their  existence,  we  can  have  no  interest 
in  preventing  the  great  Slavonian  Empire 
from  weakening  itself  by  a  suicidal  policy. 
Germany  is  satisfied  with  offering  to 
every  inhabitant  of  those  districts  an 
ever-open  asylum,  in  which  he  would 
soon  enough  forget  his  Livonian  birth¬ 
place.  No  one  must  expect  more  from 
us  than  this.  To  wish  to  conquer  the 
desolate  shores  of  this  inhos])itable  sea 
would  never  enter  the  head  of  any  Ger¬ 
man  statesman.  No  one  in  Germany  has 
any  longing  after  extensive  colonial  pos¬ 
sessions.  The  very  last  Reichstag  an¬ 
swered  a  petition,  recommending  nothing 
more  than  the  acquisition  of  a  naval 
station  in  East  India,  by  unanimously 
passing  to  the  “  order  of  the  day.” 
This,  then,  is  our  principle  of  nationality. 
It  involves  no  jwsitive  claims,  such  as 
the  union  of  all  the  (iermans  in  the 
world  in  one  vast  empire.  It  seeks  for 
no  charter  of  extension,  but  rather  for 
fixed  limits  which  it  need  not  pass.  It 
wishes,  as  far  as  possible,  to  exclude  all 
alien  elements,  which  could  disturb  its 
internal  harmony.  In  certain  districts, 
indeed,  we  cannot  carry  our  border-line 
round  every  Danish,  Polish,  or  French 
house,  but  we  have,  once  for  all,  not 
the  slightest  desire  to  alter  for  the  worse 
the  relative  proportion  in  our  population, 
of  thirty-six  Germans  to  three  non-Ger¬ 
mans  ;  and  we  may  boldly  ask,  whether 
any  measure  of  our  Government  betrays 
a  different  intention  ? 

But  Luxemburg  ?  I  must  confess  that 
I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  all  the  fus¬ 
tian  which  has  been  written  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  seriously  meant,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  undertake  a  serious  refutation. 
Seldom  has  anything  appeared  to  me  more 
comical  than  the  gravity  and  unwearied 
zeal  with  which  the  writers  in  the  English 
press  have  added  o  to  o  ;  an4  then  given 
forth  to  the  astounded  world,  as  the  result 
of  the  calculation,  that  Prussia,  in  her  in¬ 
satiable  greed,  is  disregarding  her  most 
sacred  engagements,  and,  by  her  own  and 
Russia’s  guilt,  preparing  for  Europe  a  new 
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era.  of  lawless  violence.  In  these  days  of 
unexampled  excitement  and  calamity  men 
live  fast,  and  do  not  credit  the  world  of 
newspaper  readers,  more  especially,  with 
a  retentive  memory.  The  treaty  of  1867 
is  full  three  years  old,  and  yet  there  are 
some  profound  people  who  still  remem¬ 
ber  its  existence.  But  who  thinks  any 
longer  of  its  contents,  or  the  explanatory 
interjjretations  which  preceded  it  ?  When 
an  international  treaty  contains  mutual 
engagements,  it  has  always  been  held  that, 
in  case  of  violation,  the  injured  party  has 
the  option  of  demanding  redress,  or  of 
withdrawing  from  the  treaty.  In  the 
treaty  of  1867  the  Five  Powers  declared 
that  Luxemburg  was  to  be  neutral  terri¬ 
tory  ;  that  it  should,  on  its  ])art,  be  bound 
to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality,  and  raze 
the  fortifications  of  its  capital.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  France  and  Germany  mutually  en¬ 
gaged  to  respect  this  neutrality  as  long  as 
the  other  parties  to  the  treaty  did  the  same. 
That  these  engagements  have  not  been 
observed,  either  by  Luxemburg  or — 
what  is  more  important — by  France,  was 
made  known  to  the  English  public  by  cir¬ 
cumstantial  and  repeated  reports  of  the 
Luxemburg  correspondents  of  the  Times, 
Daily  News,  &c.,  long  before  the  apiiear- 
ance  of  Count  Bismarck’s  despatch. 

'Fhe  facts  there  detailed — the  imperfect, 
nay,  only  pretended,  demolition  of  the  forti¬ 
fications  ;  the  transport  of  large  provision- 
trains  to  Thionville  ;  the  reception  of  per¬ 
jured  French  officers  who  were  equipped 
in  Luxemburg  for  military  service  and 
despatched  to  the  Army  of  the  North — all 
these  facts  are  notorious,  and  no  one  will 
deny  that  they  are  breaclies  of  the  com¬ 
pact  Prussia,  therefore,  had  the  option 
of  withdrawing  from  the  broken  treaty,  or 
of  seeking  redress  from  the  contracting 
parties.  But  for  the  latter  alternative  an 
answer  had  been  prepared  beforehand  by 
the  English  Ministry,  immediately  after 
the  signing  of  the  treaty. 

“This  treaty,"  said  Lord  Stanley,  pub¬ 
licly  and  officially  in  his  place  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  “  contains  a  collective  guarantee  of 
the  Five  Powers.  Should  any  one  of 
these  parties  withdraw  from  it,  the  guar¬ 
antee  will  cease  to  exist,  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  other  Powers  will  be  ipso 
facto  annulled.”  The  reader  may,  per¬ 
haps,  remember  the  painful  impression 
which  this  ingenious  syllogism  produced 
upon  every  straightforward  though  un- 
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learned  man,  not  only  in  Prussia,  but 
throughout  Europe.  The  garrison  of 
Luxemburg,  which  offended  the  eye  of 
Napoleon,  was  imix>rtant  to  Pnissia  as  a 
protection  to  her  Moselle  frontier.  To 
induce  Prussia  to  forego  this  safeguard, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  outbreak  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  the  guarantee  of  Eurojje  was  offer¬ 
ed  for  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg.  'I'he 
security  afforded  by  her  own  bayonets  was 
to  be  supplied  by  the  plighted  faith  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  But  no  sooner  had  she  signed  the 
treaty  than  Ix>rd  Stanley  hastened  to  pro¬ 
claim  to  the  astonished  world  that  just  in 
the  very  case  in  which  Prussia  would  need 
the  promised  guarantee,  England  would 
disown  all  responsibility  /  This  very  case 
has  now  occurred.  Not  only  has  Lux¬ 
emburg  violated  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  by  her  own  acts  of  omission  and 
commission,  but  Count  Bismarck  asserts 
that  she  has  allowed  her  neutrality  to  be 
violated  by  the  French — the  French 
Eastern  Railway,  the  French  consul, 
and  the  Ifrench  officers.  France,  by 
so  doing,  has  withdrawn  from  the  collec¬ 
tive  guarantee :  ergo,  according  to  the 
English  official  theory,  the  guarantee 
exists  no  longer,  and  the  Powers  are  no 
longer  bound  to  maintain  it ;  ergo,  as  we 
read  in  the  English  newspapers.  Count 
Bismarck  is  a  perfidious,  disloyal  con¬ 
queror,  since  he  renounces  the  treaty 
without  first  imploring  the  protection  of 
the  Powers  !  To  such  intrepid  logic  as  this 
it  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  supreme  indif¬ 
ference,  that  of  Count  Bismarck's  real  in¬ 
tentions:  whether  he  proposes  to  annex  the 
whole  of  Luxemburg,  or  only  to  reoccupy  it 
by  a  garrison,  or  simply  to  compel  it  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  neutrality,  nothing  at  all  is  known. 

I  ought  to  apologize  to  the  enlightened 
reader  for  dwelling  so  long  on  this  misere. 
He  will  not  need  to  be  convinced  that 
this  charge  against  the  loyalty  of  Prussia 
is  a  knife  without  blade  or  handle,  a  syl¬ 
logism  which  has  only  three  trifling 
faults  —  a  non-existent  major,  a  false 
minor,  and  a  hasty  conclusion.  We 
may  truly  say,  that  rarely  has  the  good 
name  of  a  great  nation  been  so  frivo¬ 
lously  assailed  —  a  nation  with  which 
England  is  connected  by  many  living  ties 
— a  nation  with  which,  after  all,  she 
would  probably  rather  live  in  friendship 
than  at  enmity.  I  will  not  dwell  here  on 
painful  reminiscences  of  a  more  ancient 
date,  attaching  to  the  conduct  of  England 
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towards  Germany  in  the  Limburg-Luxem* 
burg  ([uestion,  or  on  the  way  in  which 
we  were  treated  when  the  boundary-line 
of  territory  was  drawn  in  accordance  with 
Lord  Castlereagh's  predilections  for  his 
unfortunate  bantling,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  ;  nor  will  I  enlarge  on  the 
reckless  and  perfidious  way  in  which  the 
(German  Diet  was  treated  by  the  Ix>ndon 
Conference  at  the  division  of  Luxemburg 
in  1831.  'Fhese  are,  indeed,  things  of  the 
past ;  and  we  have  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  to  do  with  the  present. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  whence  these 
offences  come.  Germany  is  in  a  state 
of  iJowerful  development ;  and  this  fact, 
such  is  the  nature  of  man,  does  not  at¬ 
tract  the  sympathy  of  our  respected  neigh¬ 
bors.  It  is  never  a  cause  of  pleasure 
to  the  statesman  or  politician  of  any 
country  when  another  State,  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  treat  as  a  con¬ 
venient  material  of  his  diplomatic  activity, 
suddenly  grows  up  into  a  mighty  factor 
which  must  be  taken  into  account.  We  must 
bear  the  consequences  of  this  relation  as 
the  inevitable  results  of  our  good  fortune. 
In  spite  of  its  inconveniences,  we  prefer 
the  new  state  of  things  to  the  old.  If  we 
are  wise,  we  shall  not  allow  our  views  of 
our  international  interests  to  be  clouded 
by  any  such  marks  of  displeasure.  The 
world  has  learned  from  manifold  experi¬ 
ences  to  look  with  distrust  on  those  whom 
fortune  favors.  It  must  be  our  care  not 
to  challenge  Nemesis,  but  to  justify  our 
elevation  by  a  beneficent  activity.  If  I 
am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  very  last 
stadium  of  our  development  will  do  much 
to  preserve  us  from  excessive  centraliza¬ 
tion,  and  consequently  from  an  over-ac¬ 
tive  and  meddling  foreign  policy. 

Our  treaties  with  the  South  Cierman 
States  are  now  before  the  world.  Baden, 
it  is  true,  has  unconditionally  joined  the 
North  (iennan  Bund,  and  Wiirtemberg 
with  slight  and  unimportant  reservations. 
The  numerous  articles  of  the  Bavarian 
Treaty,  on  the  contrary,  are  so  many  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  Federal,  or  Imperial,  au¬ 
thority.  Prussia  has  now  no  more  votes 
out  of  sixty  than  she  formerly  had  out  of 
forty.  Every  change  of  the  Constitution, 
and,  consequently,  every  increase  of  the 
central  power,  must  be  sanctioned  by 
three-fourths,  instead  of  two-thirds  as  for¬ 
merly,  of  these  votes.  The  three  kings, 
of  Bavaria,  Wtirtemberg,  and  Saxony, 


form  a  Committee  for  the  control  of  the 
Imperial  diplomacy.  A  declaration  of 
war  can  only  be  made  by  a  decree  of  the 
Federal  Council,  and  not,  as  formerly,  by 
the  Presidency  of  the  Diet  alone.  Bava¬ 
ria  has  withdrawn  a  long  category  of  sub¬ 
jects  of  legislation  for  her  own  territory 
from  the  competence  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  thereby  secured,  to  a  great  extent, 
her  national  independence.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  this  example  will  re-act,  indi¬ 
rectly  but  practically,  on  the  entire  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Bund  to  each  of  its  members  ; 
whereas  formerly  a  thorough,  all-pervad¬ 
ing,  central  authority  existed  under  the 
title  of  Bund,  and  Bundes-prsesidium. 
The  newly-created  Confederacy  has,  in¬ 
deed,  received  the  name  of  Empire,  but, 
in  fact,  has  become  less  Unitarian,  and 
more  federalistic,  in  its  character.  In 
Germany,  therefore,  not  a  little  apprehen¬ 
sion  has  been  expressed,  that  the  central 
power  may  have  been  too  much  limited 
and  fettered,  to  the  decrease  of  the  defen¬ 
sive  power  of  the  whole  State.  But  we 
may  surely  hope  that  this  disadvantage 
will  tend  to  free  us  from  the  suspicion  of 
meditating  an  offensive  foreign  policy. 

We  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  mental  culture  in  Germany 
has  derived  from  our  former  division  into 
numerous  sovereign  states,  are  not  at  all 
endangered  by  the  late  revolution.  The 
courts  and  civil  lists  of  the  different 
Princes  are  left  intact,  and  when  next  we 
find  a  Gothe  or  a  Schiller,  the  Ducal 
Maecenas  will  not  be  wanting,  and  need 
not  be  summoned  from  Berlin.  The 
several  German  States  will  still  be  able  to 
direct  their  ecclesiastical  and  educational 
affairs  according  to  their  good  pleasure. 
The  praiseworthy  rivalry  of  two  dozen 
Governments  will  still  redound  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  secure  the  independence,  of 
our  Universities.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
we  shall  rid  ourselves,  at  once  and  for¬ 
ever,  of  the  crying  evils  resulting  from  our 
former  divisions,  by  a  uniform  legislation 
in  matters  connected  with  Mails  and  Rail¬ 
ways,  naturalization,  freedom  of  emigra¬ 
tion,  trade  and  manufactures.  Whereas 
in  Bavaria  alone,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
seventy-three  different  codes  of  civil  rights 
existed  side  by  side,  we  may  now  hope, 
after  a  short  interval,  to  have  the  same  law 
of  persons,  the  same  criminal  law,  and  the 
same  form  of  civil  procedure,  throughout 
the  whole  of  Germany. 
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It  would  be  strange  indeed  if,  under 
such  cirumstances,  the  German  nation  did 
not  make  rapid  and  joyful  progress  in 
every  direction.  Our  military  system,  by 
whicii  every  citizen  of  every  class  is 
obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  tends  power¬ 
fully  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  industry  and  or¬ 
der,  and  a  lively  sense  of  patriotic  duty, 
in  the  humblest  cottage  of  the  land.  The 
local  business  of  our  communes  and  cir¬ 
cles  is  administered,  partly  by  great  land- 
owners  and  partly  by  elected  representa¬ 
tives,  with  an  independence  which  is  rarely 
interfered  with  by  the  central  authorities. 
The  defects  of  every  system  are  openly 
and  unreservedly  discussed,  and  A^nll  soon, 
we  trust,  be  remedied  by  legislation. 
There  is  no  want  in  Germany,  as  we  see, 
of  fruitful  germs  of  political  development. 
Our  finances,  moreover,  are  in  the  best 
possible  order ;  nor  do  we  ever  hear,  in 
any  of  the  larger  States  of  the  Empire,  of 
deficits  or  illegal  expenditure.  The  de¬ 
bates  on  the  Budget  are  always  long  and 
searching ;  but  only  because  so  many 
desiderata  and  grievances  are  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  the  heads  of  every  department, 
and  very  rarely  indeed  because  of  actual 
financial  difficulties.  VVhere  there  is  so 
much  light,  there  is  of  course  no  want  of 
shade.  I'he  deepest  is  that  which  is  cast 
by  the  still  unsolved  question  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Church  to  the  State  and  the 
School.  I  feel,  however,  the  less  called 
upon  to  enter  into  this  subject,  because 
this  relation  is  not  in  the  least  degree  af¬ 
fected  by  the  re-organization  of  the  empire, 
and  is  still  to  be  regulated  by  each  sepa¬ 
rate  State. 

But  I  already  hear  the  main  objection 
urged,  “This  is  all  very  fine  and  good, 
but  how  about  the  all-important  point — 
the  jx)litical  freedom  of  the  nation  ;  or,  in 
French  phraseology,  the  ‘gouvemement 
du  pays  par  le  pays’  f  Is  not  the  rule  of 
the  king  or  the  emperor,  though  judicious, 
mild,  and  successful,  a  gouvernrment  per¬ 
sonnel  V'  It  would  be  of  no  avail  to  an¬ 
swer  that  we  have  two  parliaments,  a  Ger¬ 
man  and  a  Prussian,  to  your  one,  and 
that  both  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage, 
and  the  former  at  least  by  equal  and  direct 
suffrage  and  the  ballot ;  that  the  Ciovem- 
ment  exercises  a  very  small  and  decreas¬ 
ing  influence  on  the  elections ;  that,  ever 
since  the  constitutional  struggle  of  1862, 
it  has  raised  no  taxes,  incurred  no  expendi¬ 
ture,  and,  in  short,  enacted  no  laws,  with 


out  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  No 
doubt  these  facts  render  a  system  of  ad¬ 
ministration  directly  opposed  to  the  ex¬ 
press  will  of  the  people  impossible.  I’ut 
it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  new  empire 
will  possess  no  responsible  Ministers,  and 
the  Im|>erial  Parliament  no  power  of  im¬ 
peaching  them,  and  no  right  of  passing  an 
annual  Mutiny  Bill.  I'he  Prussian  Cham¬ 
bers,  moreover,  are  still  without  the  right 
of  voting  the  yearly  supplies ;  are  still  de¬ 
nied  all  direct  influence  on  the  government 
of  the  country.  All  direct  means,  there¬ 
fore,  of  expelling  an  unpopular  Ministry 
from  office  are  wanting.  If  a  Minister 
fails  to  obtain  a  majority  for  a  Bill,  that 
Bill  of  course  is  lost ;  but  no  Prussian 
Minister  would  on  that  account  dream  of 
resigning  office,  or  of  modifying  the  course 
of  his  policy.  We  have  a  constitutional 
monarchy  indeed,  but  not  a  parliamentary 
government 

These  are  facts  which  do  not  tend  to 
recommend  our  cause  to  the  eyes  of 
liberal  parties  abroad,  and  occasion  no  lit¬ 
tle  sorrow  to  our  people  at  home,  and 
more  especially  to  many  of  our  deputies. 
Yet  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  see  in 
them  proofs  of  the  existence  of  an  all-con- 
trolling  despotism.  The  royal  preroga¬ 
tive  is  far  greater,  at  the  present  day,  in 
Germany  than  in  England ;  it  may  in 
many  respects  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
Tudors.  But  it  is  certainly  not  the  royal 
prerogative  alone  which  prevents  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  parliamentary  government  in 
our  country.  No  one  in  England  would 
understand  an  Opposition  which  attacked 
a  Ministry  without  wishing  to  occupy  its 
place — which  impugned  the  acts  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  without  being  ready  to  undertake 
the  task  of  forming  a  better  administration. 
Parliamentary  government  means  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  majority,  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  of  the  Representatives  of  the  People. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  its  existence 
that  there  should  be  a  homogeneous  ma¬ 
jority  in  parliament,  and  that  it  should  be 
able  to  form  a  Ministry  from  its  own  mem¬ 
bers.  Now  both  these  requisites  have 
hitherto  been  wanting  in  Germany,  and  I 
see  no  prospect,  at  present,  of  the  want 
being  sfwedily  supplied.  The  German 
Diet,  and  the  Prussian  Parliament,  are  di¬ 
vided  into  six  to  eight  fractions,  of  which 
only  two  or  three  have  ever  been  able  to 
form  a  coalition  ;  and  even  these  coali¬ 
tions  have  not  always  formed  a  majority, 
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and  still  less  a  compact  or  lasting  majority. 
As  long  as  this  state  of  things  continues, 
it  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  render  a  par¬ 
liamentary  Ministry  impossible.  While 
the  House  of  Representatives  consists  of 
six  contending  parties,  it  is  incapable  of 
forming  a  Ministry  of  the  majority.  More 
over,  ])arliamentary  institutions  have  only 
existed  for  twenty  years  in  Prussia,  and 
only  fifty  in  South  (lennany.  Now  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  that  this  time  is  too 
short  to  afford  the  {x>pulation  of  a  country 
a  practical  training  for  parliamentary 
government.  Even  now  the  majority 
of  electors  regard  the  criticism  and 
control  of  the  (Jovernment  as  the 
most  imjwrtant  part  of  a  member’s  duty. 
They  still  look,  not  to  the  best  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  government,  but  to  the 
greatest  possible  limitation  of  them,  as 
the  greatest  security  of  their  liberties.  A 
candidate  who  allowed  it  to  be  seen  that 
he  i>ossessed  both*  the  power  and  the  wish 
to  become  a  minister,  would  immediately 
forfeit  the  support  of  a  large  number 
of  the  constituencies.  I  remember  that 
in  the  year  1846  the  Grand  Duke  of  Ba¬ 
den  intrusted  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Opposition  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry ;  upon  which  one  of  his  best 
friends  and  supporters  cried  out,  “  It  is 
a  blessing  for  the  country,  but  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  Opposition.”  And  when,  in 
the  year  1863,  the  Liberal  Minister  in 
Baden,  Baron  Roggenbach,  sent  in  his 
resignation  (in  consequence  of  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  an  important  bill  by  a  Liberal 
Chamber),  and  called  on  the  Grand  Duke 
to  summon  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
to  the  Cabinet,  the  victorious  party  de¬ 
clared  that  they  would  submit  to  no  such 
unheard-of  violence,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  Roggenbach  to  retain  office,  but  to 
suit  himself  to  the  views  and  wishes  of 
the  representative  body.  'Fhe  English 
reader  will  see  at  once,  that  while  the 
majority  entertain  sentiments  like  these, 
parliamentary  government  is  not  to  be 
thought  of ;  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
midst  of  these  parliamentary  parties,  to 
form  a  school  of  practical  statesmen, 
possessing  the  necessary  capacity  for  gov¬ 
erning  a  great  empire.  Should  the  next 
elections  produce  a  compact  liberal  ma¬ 
jority,  which  I  do  not  expect,  and  the 
King  should  intrust  their  leaders  with  the 
formation  of  a  ministry,  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  able  to  propose  out  of  their  own 


number  fitting  men,  with  the  requisite 
technical  knowledge,  for  the  Home  Office, 
and  the  ministries  of  Education  and  Jus¬ 
tice  ;  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  they  would  reccommend  the  king  to 
retain  the  ministers  of  Eoreign  Affairs, 
War,  and  Einance,  not  merely  on  account 
of  their  eminent  services,  but  because 
the  majority  ix>ssessed  no  candidates  for 
those  offices.  Is  this  state  of  things  sole¬ 
ly  owing  to  the  infancy  of  our  liberal 
institutions  ?  Will  their  natural  develop¬ 
ment  eventually  give  us  a  parliamentary 
government?  1  think  it  not  impossi¬ 
ble,  but  very  doubtful.  The  rising 
stream  of  Democracy  is  overflowing 
Germany  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 
All  offices  are  open  to  men  of  every 
class ;  all  property  is  transferable  and 
divisible.  Compulsory  education,  and 
compulsory  military  service  for  all  classes 
without  exception,  are  gradually  remov¬ 
ing  all  distinctions  between  man  and 
man.  By  the  electoral  laws  of  1850  and 
1867  the  representation  of  the  people 
has  been  placed  on  the  broadest  demo¬ 
cratic  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  are  being  rapidly 
developed  by  the  progress  of  manufac¬ 
tures  and  the  technical  sciences,  by  the 
ever  increasing  facility  and  rapidity  of 
communication.  The  task  of  adminis¬ 
tration  becomes  every  day  greater  and 
more  difficult,  and  demands  of  our 
officials  more  and  more  comprehensive 
technidR  knowledge,  and  a  more  special 
training.  England  has  hitherto  been  the 
only  great  empire  in  the  world,  in  which 
the  parliamentary  system  of  government 
has  permanently  stood  its  ground,  and 
borne  good  fruit.  In  past  times  its  foun¬ 
dations  were  thoroughly  aristocratic,  and 
the  administration  of  the  country  could 
be  carried  on,  under  the  form  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  by  the  same  landed  proprietors 
who  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  con¬ 
trolled  the  elections  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  what  prudent  man  in 
England  would  now  undertake  to  say 
what  shape  the  parliamentary  system  will 
assume  in  future  times,  in  which  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  most  important  de¬ 
partments  will  require  paid  and  profes¬ 
sional  officials,  depending  on  the  crown  ; 
and  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  elec¬ 
tive  franchise  will  be  exercised  by  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  uneducated  citi¬ 
zens  ?  I'he  centre  of  gravity  of  the  par- 
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Haraentary  system  has  Iain  hitherto  in 
this,  that  by  self-government  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  a  ruling  class  has  been 
formed,  which  created,  by  parliamentary 
elections,  a  great  Central  Legislative 
Board,  and  a  controlling  and  responsible 
Executive  Committee.  Where  these  con¬ 
ditions  were  wanting,  the  efforts  made 
to  construct  a  parliamentary  government 
have  been  only  blind  guesses  at  the  future 
• — a  mere  game  of  hazard.  In  France, 
as  well  as  everywhere  else,  this  system 
has  made  continual  fiasco.  In  America, 
the  pattern  land  of  Democracy, — as  Eng¬ 
land,  hitherto,  of  the  aristocratic  constitu¬ 
tion, — parliamentary  government  has  nev¬ 
er  yet  been  tried. 

If  these  remarks  be  true,  we  can  hard¬ 
ly  prognosticate  a  brilliant  future  for 
parliamentary  government  in  Germany  ; 
but  we  need  not  see  therein  any  absolute 
danger  to  our  prosperity  or  freedom. 
This  system  can  only  live  under  certain 
historical  and  local  conditions,  it  cannot, 
on  that  very  account,  be  the  sole  gosi)el 
of  political  salvation.  All  human  things 
have  their  bright  and  their  dark  sides, 
and  only  children  in  politics  will  expect 
the  one  without  the  other.  He  who 
would  enjoy  the  advantages  of  democratic 
institutions  must  pay  their  heavy  price. 
Even  in  countries,  like  Germany  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  the 
Representative  body  does  not  possess  the 
power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  the  Minis¬ 
ters,  its  very  existence,  its  deljhtes,  its 
criticism  of  the  Budget,  its  right  of  re¬ 
jecting  bad  measures,  are  all  highly  im- 
jxirtant  barriers  against  the  absolutism 
of  the  Government ;  and  to  see  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  strong  hands,  undisturbed  by 
the  waves  of  popular  agitation,  seems  to 
us  an  inestimable  blessing,  when  we  look 
at  the  awful  consequence  of  a  contrary 
state*  of  things  in  France.  Germany, 
even  after  her  great  victories,  will  occupy 
a  highly  dangerous  position  in  Europe, 
placed  as  ^e  is  between  revengeful 
LYance,  ambitious  Russia,  and  wavering 
Austria.  In  this  position  what  we  most 
need  is  a  firm  and  secure  government. 
A  presidential  election,  at  the  end  of 
every  four  years,  would  be  with  us  a 
struggle  of  life  and  death.  There  may 
well  be  a  more  ideal  condition  than  ours, 
but  it  is  for  us  of  vital  importance,  that 
the  sound  threads  of  our  fractional  policy 
should  not  -be  frivolously  broken.  Our 
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sovereigns  have  learned  from  exjjerience 
that  their  military  system,  which  has  led 
to  unexampled  successes,  is  founded  on  the 
broad  basis  of  the  wide-spread  education, 
prosperity,  and  patriotism  of  the  people. 
And  this  fact,  which  is  clearly  recognized 
by  every  member  of  our  government, 
gives  a  sure  guarantee,  not  against  occa¬ 
sional  mistakes  and  failures,  but  at  least 
of  a  steady  effort  on  the  part  of  our  rulers 
to  promote  education,  prosperity,  and 
patriotism — in  other  words,  the  liberty 
and  happiness  of  the  people. 

Another  consideration  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion.  The  old  German  Bund,  as  it 
existed  from  1815  to  1848,  was  almost 
continuously  a  grievous  hindrance  to  the 
political  freedom  and  the  constitutional 
progress  of  the  several  German  States. 
It  seems  evident  to  me,  for  very  simple 
and  intelligible  reasons,  that  our  new  em¬ 
pire  will  work  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  political  measures  of  the  old  Ger¬ 
man  Diet  were  determined  by  the  theoret¬ 
ically  equal  and  unlimited  independence 
of  all  its  members,  and  by  the  rivalry  of 
the  two  great  Powers — Austria  and  Prus¬ 
sia.  The  two  last  were  governed  by  ab¬ 
solute  monarchs,  while  the  smaller  States 
had  representative  constitutions.  Then 
kings,  grand  dukes,  and  dukes  had  nothing 
to  fear  for  their  sovereignty  from  the  Diet, 
for  they  were  protected  by  its  fundamen¬ 
tal  law,  and  they  could,  moreover,  always 
reckon  on  the  support  of  one  of  the  great 
Powers  if  the  other  attempted  to  oppress 
them.  All  the  concern  of  these  petty 
princes  was  directed  towards  their  Cham¬ 
bers  ;  the  sum  and  substance  of  their  poli¬ 
cy  was  the  limitation  of  the  rights  and 
functions  of  their  parliaments.  The  two 
great  Powers  sympathized  with  their  views 
because  they  were  highly  averse  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  parliaments  into  their  own 
States.  They  both  wished  to  have  as 
many  princely  adherents  as  possible,  and 
they  soon  learned  that  the  best  means  of 
conciliating  the  minor  sovereigns  was  to 
.  supimrt  them  against  the  constitutional, 
or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  revolutionary, 
tendencies  of  their  people.  And  thus  the 
Diet,  from  the  utter  want  of  a  strong  cen¬ 
tral  government,  became  incapable  of 
fruitful  activity  at  home,  and  of  a  success¬ 
ful  policy  abroad.  Its  whole  attention 
was  therefore  directed  to  the  suppression 
of  all  liberal  and  constitutional  efforts,  so 
that  it  brought  on  itself  the  hatred  of  the 
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great  mass  of  the  population  throughout 
the  whole  of  (Jcrmany,  and  the  contempt 
of  every  statesman. 

I'he  circumstances  of  the  newly-founded 
Empire  are  entirely  different  At  its  head 
is  a  great  Power,  immeasurably  superior 
to  any  other  of  its  members.  All  the 
States  of  the  new  Bund  are  accustomed  to 
constitutional  systems,  public  discussion, 
and  a  free  press.  I'he  princes  of  the 
smaller  plates  no  longer  look  on  their 
Chambers  as  dangerous  enemies  of  their 
political  existence.  The  chief  question 
which  now  occupies  their  thoughts  is, 
whether  they  shall  succeed  in  escaping 
mediatizution,  and  the  entire  incorporation 
of  their  States  into  Prussia.  The  only 
jjower  by  which  they  can  retard  such  a 
development  of  the  new  Bund,  is  derived 
from  the  support  of  their  subjects.  They 
have  no  other  means  of  escaping  from  en¬ 
tire  subjection,  than  the  conviction  of 
their  peoples  that  the  transformation  of 
the  Bund  into  an  undivided  and  uniform 
Empire  would  be  a  public  calamity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  central  authority  of 
the  Empire,  like  every  other  earthly  power, 
will  endeavor  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  its 
influence,  at  the  cost  of  the  indei>endence 
of  the  several  States  ;  and  will  also  feel 
the  importance  of  conciliating  popular 
opinion,  as  the  surest  means  of  attaining 
its  ends.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  to 
see  both  parties  competing  for  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people  by  active 
endeavors  to  promote  their  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  we  may  rest 
assured  that  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Empire  will  bring  with  it  no  danger  to 
German  freedom  and  culture,  or  to  the 
progress  and  civilization  of  Europe.  We 


shall  not  indeed  astonish  the  world  by 
rapid  and  dazzling  successes  in  the  field 
of  our  domestic  |)olicy.  We  shall  not  ex¬ 
hibit  any  revolutionary  coups  (ftiat,  which 
may  seem,  for  the  moment,  to  announce 
to  the  wondering  masses  of  the  people  a 
new  era  of  unbounded  felicity.  But  we, 
at  least,  do  not  consider  this  a  matter  for 
regret.  The  brilliant  firework  which  wins 
the  applause  of  the  crowded  theatre  is  as 
evanescent  and  useless  as  it  is  bright  and 
dazzling ;  while  the  comparatively  dull 
but  steady  fire  upon  the  hearth  affords  us 
warmth  and  nourishment.  If  we  have 
seen  reason  to  fear  that  French  victories 
would  foster  priestly  influence,  and  there¬ 
by  retard  the  civilization  of  Europe,  or 
lead  to  revolution  and  the  rule  of  the  red 
democracy,  we  have  grounds,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  hoping  that  the  consolidation  of 
Germany  will  render  possible  a  many- 
sided  refonn,  which  will  gain  in  solidity 
what  it  w'ants  in  speed.  And  even  for 
F ranee  we  may  hoi>e  that  the  fiery  trials 
which  her  own  aggressive  spirit  has 
brought  iqjon  her  will  but  consume  the 
dross  of  corruption,  and  thereby  allow  the 
nobler  and  more  vigorous  germs  of  her 
nationality  to  shoot  forth  in  happier  de¬ 
velopment.  The  war  of  1870  has  shown, 
both  in  its  origin  and  course,  how  deeply 
seated  in  every  French  heart  is  the  con¬ 
viction  that  France  is  not  only  a  prom¬ 
inent  meniber  of  a  comnninity  of  equal 
States,  but  a  superior  and  privileged  land, 
destined  to  lead  and  rule  the  world.  If 
this  supercilious  conceit,  and  with  it  her 
self-adoration  and  love  of  bombast,  could 
be  banished  by  this  war  from  the  mind  of 
France,  it  would  be  as  great  a  gain  for 
French  art  and  science  as  for  the  peace  of 
Europe. 


St.  Paul’i. 

ROBERT  BROWNING’S  POEMS.* 


Browning  has  been  partially  known  al¬ 
ready  to  one  generation  of  the  British 
public.  A  second  has  risen  up  since  the 
appearance  of  his  first  poem,  before  whom 
he  modestly  takes  his  stand  in  his  latest 
book,  as  still  a  candidate  for  the  favor 
which  their  fathers  refused  him.  There  is 

•  “  Paracelsus,  Christinas  Eve  and  Easter  Day, 
Sordello.”  London  :  1863. 

“  Tragedies  and  other  Plays.”  London  ;  1863. 


every  sign  that  it  will  be  accorded  to  him. 
Everything  seems  to  show  that  the  many 
are  at  length  about  to  concur  in  the  pas¬ 
sionate  admiration  of  the  few,  and  to 
make  up  (as  they  are  wont)  for  unreasona¬ 
ble  neglect  in  the  past  by  undiscriminating 


“  Lyrics,  Romances,  Men  and  Women.”  Lon¬ 
don  :  1863. 
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eulogy  in  the  present  This,  though  the 
better  extreme  of  the  two,  is  neither  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  author  so  treated,  when  he 
is  such  a  man  as  Browning’s  poems  reveal 
himself  to  be,  nor  altogether  ^ood  for 
those  who  indulge  in  it ;  while  its  effect 
on  the  young,  who  have  a  taste  to  form 
and  a  model  to  select  for  imitation,  is 
sure  to  be  bad,  leading  them  to  mistake  a 
master’s  defects  for  merits,  and  to  copy 
them,  while  possibly  overlooking  his  per¬ 
fections  altogether.  The  present  seems, 
therefore,  a  good  time  for  an  attempt  to 
consider  the  most  noticeable  matters  in 
Browning’s  works — the  great  qualities  they 
reveal,  the  deficiencies  they  betray  ;  what 
things  his  varied  powers  have  achieved  al¬ 
ready,  and  what  we  may  be  justified  in  yet 
exj>ecting  from  them. 

Those  piowers  are  varied  indeed,  far  be¬ 
yond  a  poet’s  ordinary  equipment ;  and 
at  times,  from  their  very  number  and  size, 
an  encumbrance  instead  of  a  help  to  their 
possessor.  His  proficiency  in  logic,  his 
skill  in  metaphysics,  his  keen  wit,  and  his 
delight  in  verbal  subtleties,  are  frequently 
too  much  for  him,  and  impiel  him  to  dis¬ 
play  them  out  of  season.  The  bard 
wrestles  in  him  with  the  philoso])her,  and 
gets  a  fall ;  the  humorist  trips  up  the  poet. 

Much  as  Browning  has  written,— doubt¬ 
less,  for  one  reason,  because  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  so  much, — he  has  not  done  full  justice 
yet  to  some  of  his  poetical  endowments  ; 
and  it  is  now  to  be  feared  that  they  will 
never  receive  it  at  his  h<pids.  Instead  of 
cherishing  and  making  them  yield  their 
utmost  for  our  benefit,  he  has  often  pre¬ 
ferred  to  elaborate  other  talents,  great  in 
their  way,  but  not  the  poet’s  peculiar  her¬ 
itage.  Take,  for  an  instance,  satire,  which 
is  ^e  application  to  mean  and  base  ob¬ 
jects  of  that  genius  which  “  detects  identi¬ 
ty  in  dissimilar  "  as  well  as  the  “  difference 
in  similar  things ; "  which  thus  uses  a 
heaven-sent  torch  to  light  up  the  recesses 
of  a  tavern  ;  which  is  as  useful  a  gift  to  an 
orator  as  to  a  poet,  to  a  Demosthenes  as 
to  a  Juvenal,  to  Dryden  the  polished  and 
witty  prose-writer  as  to  Drjden  the 
satirist  in  verse.  This  power  is  a  favorite 
with  Browning,  who  certainly  possesses  it 
abundant  in  measure  and  trenchant  in 
quality.  He  has  employed  it  with  singular 
success ;  but  then  to  its  employment  he 
has  not  unfrequently  sacrificed  poetry. 
We  look  all  in  vain  for  poetry  in  his  clever 
pictures  of  the  half-conscious,  refined,  ec- 
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clesiastical,  and  the  quite  conscious,  vulgar 
cheat — “  Bishop  Blougram  ”  and  “  Mr. 
Sludge."  We  read  those  two  monologues 
for  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  dis¬ 
played  in  them,  for  the  portrait  each  man 
paints  in  them  unintentionally  of  himself, 
while  he  is  using  his  skill  against  his  neigh¬ 
bors  or  in  his  own  defence  ;  but  we  only 
call  them  poems  because  they  are  written 
in  a  sort  of  blank  verse.*  How  if  Browning 
had  made  less  of  this  lower  gift  in  order  to 
make  the  very  most,  of  its  higher  com¬ 
panion,  his  poetic  genius,  the  insight  to 
which  the  ideal  is  revealed  and  the  skill 
which  exhibits  it  by  means  of  realities  ? 
How  if  there  had  been  added  to  his 
vigorous  imagination,  to  his  great  drama¬ 
tic  faculty  and  to  his  fine  ear  for  music,  an 
artistic  conscience  ;  and  if  he  had  firmly 
resolved  to  maintain  it  in  its  rightful  do¬ 
minion  over  his  other  powers  ?  'I'hen  we 
should  have  lost  some  interesting  meta¬ 
physical  discussions  which  now  overbalance 
and  spoil  the  harmonious  proportions  of 
his  poems  ;  some  admirable  traits  of  char¬ 
acter  now  revealed  to  us  at  the  ex]>ense  of 
dramatic  propriety  ;  some  racy  expressions 
and  exquisitely  funny  rhymes,  which  now 
impart  a  flavor  of  grotesquencss  to  poems 
which  should  be  purely  sublime  or  beauti¬ 
ful.  In  a  word,  we  should  have  lost  the 
Browning  whom  we  know  ;  and  we  who 
know  him  can  scarcely  refrain  from  tears 
at  the  thought.  But  what  a  poet  we 
should  have  gained !  A  diver  who,  hav¬ 
ing  gone  down  deeper  than  his  compeers, 
fetched  us  up  nothing  but  pearls  of  price  ; 
never  disappointing  us  by  bringing  up  vile 
things  instead — |)recious  in  his  eyes  be¬ 
cause  he  had  found  them  at  a  depth  of  so 
many  fathoms. 

This  last  thought  leads  us  to  the  great¬ 
est  hindrance  to  Browning’s  attainment  of 
universal  popularity ;  that  popularity  which 
rewards  the  poet  whose  genius  has  breadth 
as  well  as  depth  ;  the  love  of  simple-minded 
w’omen  and  children  as  well  as  of  men,  of 
uneducated  {lersons  as  well  as  of  the 
learned.  The  hindrance  to  winning  such 
acceptance  as  this  lies  in  Browning’s  defi¬ 
cient  sense  ofbeauty  in  his  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects.  Doubtless  as  much  skill  may  be 
shown  in  painting  an  ugly  as  a  beautiful 
face,  a  dirty  farm-yard  as  a  glorious  lake  ; 


•  Sometimes  of  this  kind  : — 

“  The  caddy  gives  way  to  the  dram-bottle.” 

— Mr.  Sludge  the  Medium. 
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but  who,  even  of  observers  with  a  special 
knowledge  of  painting,  looks  at  the  two 
sorts  of  pictures  with  equal  pleasure  ?  While 
to  the  child,  or  to  the  unlearned,  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  almost  everything,  the  execution 
nothing.  Even  so  Browning’s  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  his  very  skill  in  tracking 
its  devious  windings  and  detecting  its  sins 
in  their  closest  lurking-places,  have  in¬ 
jured  his  power  of  exciting  universal  in¬ 
terest,  by  tempting  him  to  choose  subjects 
which  would  best  display  this  knowledge, 
without  regard  to  their  intrinsic  beauty. 
Some  of  his  best-known  poems  make  the 
reader  shudder,  even  while  he  most  ad¬ 
mires  their  cleverness,  by  the  physical  or 
moral  horrors  which  they  set  before  him. 
And  when  the  child  or  intelligent  rustic, 
who  has  laughed  aloud  over  the  delicious 
“  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  and  cried  for  joy  as 
the  good  horse  Roland’s  hoofs  smite  the 
Aix  pavement,  tries  to  read  more  of  the 
book  which  delighted  him  so  much,  he  finds 
there  little  that  he  can  understand,  except 
poisonings,  stabbings,  and  stranglings, 
varied  by  public  executions  of  different  de¬ 
grees  of  cruelty,  which  culminate  in  the 
burning  alive  of  a  man  before  a  slow  fire. 

This  w’ant  of  feeling  for  the  paramount 
claims  of  the  beautiful  may  be  the  reason 
why  a  writer,  who  knows  every  hole  and 
corner  of  the  classics,  has  only  drawn  one 
poem  from  (pre-Christian)  Creek  sources; 
why  the  repose  so  familiar  to  him  in  the 
masterpieces  of  the  ancients  is  the  quality 
in  which  his  own  works  are  most  de¬ 
ficient  ; ,  why,  though  delighting  in  his 
adopted  country's  art,  though  well  know¬ 
ing  (as  his  poems  bear  witness)  how  the 
sculptor  feels  as  he  watches  some  godlike 
form  grow  beneath  his  hand,  the  painter 
as  he  looks  up  to  his  own  Madonna  smil¬ 
ing  down  upon  him  from  her  golden 
light ;  the  musician  as  the  wave  of  sound 
swells  round  him  resixmding  to  his  con¬ 
ception  ;  yet  when  he  comes  to  deal  with 
his  own  art,  it  is  too  often  discords  of 
music,  the  snake-enfolded  struggler  of 
sculpture,  the  plague-stricken  form  of 
painting  that  Browning  has  chosen  for  his 
own  portion  as  a  ix>et. 

His  love  of  abnormal  tyi)es  of  character, 
of  morbid  conditions  of  mind,  of  excep¬ 
tional  crimes  as  subjects  for  his  verse, 
will  hinder  Browning’s  popularity  (in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term)  even  more  than 
that  other  barrier  about  which  so  much 
has  been  said — his  peculiarity  of  style. 


Nevertheless  this  barrier  exists  also. 
Browning  is  the  Carlyle  of  verse  ;  a  lover, 
like  that  great  writer,  of  odd  nicknames,* 
and  a  coiner  of  new  and  forcible  expres¬ 
sions  ;  like  him,  inclined  rather  to  run 
risks  in  the  attempt  to  “  snatch  a  grace 
beyond  the  reach  of  art  ”  than  to  incur  the 
reproach  of  tameness  by  following  her 
beaten  track  ;  like  him,  through  native 
originality  unconstrained  where  another 
man  would  be  odiously  affected,  applaud¬ 
ed  where  that  other  would  be  deservedly 
hissed ;  but  also,  like  him,  in  the  cloud 
which  sometimes  obscures  his  meaning  ; 
and,  therefore,  even  as  he,  neither  to  be 
imitated  with  tolerable  effect  nor  to  be 
understood  without  preliminary  initiation. 
It  was  chiefly  from  unwillingness  to  under¬ 
go  the  trouble  of  that  initiation  in  an  un¬ 
known  author’s  favor  that  the  last  genera¬ 
tion  received  Browning’s  first  poems  as  they 
did.  When  the  new  aspirant  for  poetic 
honors  invited  chance  listeners  to  hear  him 

“  Talk  as  brothers  talk 

In  half-words,  call  things  by  half-names,” 

and  proposed  confidentially  to 

“  I.eave  the  mere  rude 
Explicit  details  :  *tis  but  brother’s  speech 
We  need,  speech  where  an  accent’s  change  gives 
'  each 

The  other’s  soul,”f 

can  we  wonder  if  men  whose  typical  poet 
was  Byron,  who  complained  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  difficulties,  stood  aghast  at  “  Para¬ 
celsus  ”  and  “  Sordello,”  and  turned  from 
them  exclaiming,  “Non  lectore  tuis  opus 
est,  sed  Apolline  libris  ?  ”  Is  it  marvel¬ 
lous  if  they  thought  the  “  Now  die,  dear 
Aureole”  of  Festus,  at  the  close  of  his 
friend’s  long-winded  death-bed  harangue, 
the  most  sensible  thing  in  “  Paracelsus  ?  ” 
or  if  they  complained  that  while  Bordello’s 
first  poet,J  always  profound,  is  only  some¬ 
times  obscure,  his  second,  only  sometimes 
profound,  chose  to  be  obscure  always  ?  Or 
can  we  be  surprised  if  even  the  wiser  sec¬ 
tion,  who  had  learned  from  Coleridge  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  obscurity  in  an  author 
which  is  a  compliment  to  the  reader,  felt 
the  compliment  here  too  much  for  their 
modesty,  and  longed  for  less  resi^ect  and 
more  information  ? 

But  this  sort  of  talk  is  now  a  thing  of 


•  Witne«  “Bluphockt”  and  “Gigadibs.” 

♦  “Sordello.” 

I  Dante. 
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the  past.  Browning  has  modified  his 
style,  though  he  still  throws  us  a  hard 
lyric  nut,  a  “  Res))ectability,”  a  “  Popular¬ 
ity,”  to  crack  every  now  and  then.  The 
Irtish  (xiblic  grumbled  for  awhile,  and 
then  patiently  learned  Browningesque 
as  it  before  learned  Carlylese.  So  that 
for  the  present  the  advantages  of  a  pictur¬ 
esque  way  of  putting  things  remain  for  the 
reader's  sensible  enjoyment ;  its  attendant 
disadvantages  have  retired  from  his  im¬ 
mediate  observation.  Nevertheless,  they 
should  not  be  left  out  of  sight  in  an 
attempt  to  estimate  their  employer’s 
genius  *.  for  they  must  hinder  his  naturali¬ 
zation  among  those  men  of  other  lands 
and  other  ages  whom  every  great  poet 
addresses  next  to  those  of  his  own  day 
and  country,  and  they  mark  that  mind  of 
which  they  are  the  natural  outgrowth  as 
(whatever  its  greatness)  still  l^low  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  those  who  sit 
serene  on  the  Parnassian  summit.  ' 

We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the 
unquestionable  (though  much  exagger¬ 
ated)  difficulty  of  Browning’s  first  poems 
is  due  to  style  alone.  It  is  caused  fully  as 
much  by  their  subject.  For  in  them  a 
step  is  endeavored  to  be  taken  beyond 
epos,  beyond  drama,  for  which  no  firm 
footing  can  be  .secured.  They  are  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  paint  the  light  in  its  fountain  in¬ 
stead  of  on  land  and  sea,  glittering  in  its 
beams ;  the  life  inside  the  brain  and  heart, 
instead  of  that  same  life  revealed  in  the 
human  form  divine.  They  could  not, 
therefore,  but  prove  (artistically  speaking) 
failures,  tliough  failures  worth  more  than 
some  successes ;  gallant,  if  unauthorized 
and  unavailing,  efforts  to  annex  alien  domi¬ 
nions  to  the  realms  of  poesy,  and  efforts 
from  which  many  a  victory  might  be  confi¬ 
dently  predicted  for  the  champion  when 
marching  steadily  beneath  her  banners. 

To  resume,  however,  our  considerations 
of  Browning’s  style,  it  is  obviously  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  dramatic  success  by  being  too 
marked  and  peculiar  for  dialogue.  The 
illusion,  whicli  it  is  the  aim  of  the  drama 
to  produce,  is  the  result  of  a  well-under- 
sto^  compromise  between  the  real  and 
the  ideal ;  and  it  is  an  infringement  of  the 
terms  of  this  compromise  to  require  the 
spectator,  who  has  already  conceded  that 
the  foreign  personages  before  him  may 
talk  English  verse,  to  grant  further  that 
they  may  all  use  the  same  style  of  abrupt 
tranrition  and  startling  metaphor.  Ima¬ 


gine  a  Platonic  dialogue  by  Carlyle. 
Would  the  speaker,  now  on  this  side,  now 
on  that,  seem  any  other  than  the  same 
man  addressing  us  from  various  positions  P 
Even  so  it  requires  all  Browning’s  great 
dramatic  talent  to  neutralize  the  effect  of 
his  style  upon  hit  plays. 

Those  plays  are  eight  in  number,  be¬ 
sides  two  short  dramatic  sketches,  each 
admirable  in  its  way ;  “  A  Soul’s  Tra¬ 
gedy,”  for  the  sly  fun  of  the  legate’s  ad¬ 
dress  ;  “In  a  Balcony,”  for  the  tragic 
force  compressed  into  its  brief  space.  Of 
the  longer  dramas,  “  Colombe’s  Birthday  ” 
is  a  true  and  graceful  picture  of  a  young 
heart  passing  in  one  short  day  from  girl  to 
woman,  from  the  vanities  of  the  world’s 
outward  show  to  the  knowledge  and  choice 
of  deeper  and  better  things.  The  speech 
of  Valence,  the  youthful  Duchess’s  hum¬ 
ble  but  heroic  defender,  glorying  in  his 
apparently  unrequited  love  for  her,  is  a 
very  noble  one. 

“  Pippa  Passes,”  the  most  unique,  is 
deservedly  the  best  known  and  best  loved 
of  Browning’s  plays.  What  fancy  could 
be  more  charming  than  this  of  the  sweet 
child  who  spends  her  holiday  in  playfully 
imagining  herself  by  turns  the  four  people 
she  supposes  the  happiest  in  her  town 
while  she  sings  those  pretty  songs  which 
now  enhance,  now  alleviate,  their  real 
misery ;  who  lies  down  at  night,  uncon¬ 
scious  alike  of  the  good  she  has  effected 
and  the  evil  she  has  escap>ed,  commending 
herself  to  Him  who,  while  she  knew  it 
not,  had  perfected  His  praise  out  of  her 
mouth  ?  Here,  too,  both  the  author’s  lyric 
and  dramatic  talent  find  expression,  and 
mutually  support  one  another.  The  scene 
between  Ottima  and  Sebald  is  i)owerfulIy 
tragic  ;  and  the  contrast  between  the  hoarse 
accents  of  their  guilt  and  the  fresh  pure 
voice  outside  is  as  overpowering  to  the 
spectator  as  to  themselves.  Still,  are  not 
the  dark  shades,  both  here  and  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  scene,  laid  on  with  a  somewhat 
coarse  hand  ?  Are  not  painful  features 
obtruded  on  us  in  this  play  more  than  was 
absolutely  needful  ? 

Of  the  plays  which  are  regular  tragedies, 

“  A  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon  ”  is  incompara¬ 
bly  the  best.  “King  Victor  and  King 
Charles  ”  follows  it  after  a  certain  interval. 
The  four  personages  of  this  last  play  are  well 
drawn  and  well  contrasted ;  the  wily  father 
with  the  open-hearted  son,  the  artful  minis¬ 
ter  with  the  noble-minded  wife.  We  have 
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always  admired  the  catastrophe  ;  when  the 
hoary  schemer,  bafded  by  his  son’s  plain 
honesty,  has  recourse  to  truth  at  last,  and, 
by  hs  aid,  attains  the  privilege  of  dying 
with  the  crown,  the  object  of  his  life’s  de¬ 
sires,  on  his  head.  But  the  “  Blot "  is  at 
once  more  thoroughly  tragic  in  subject, 
and  worked  out  with  more  completeness. 
It  is  a  play  in  which  not  a  stroke  is  wasted, 
in  which  every  speech  and  every  circum¬ 
stance  contributes  to  the  linal  result. 
Though  English  in  its  coloring,  though  it 
depends  for  its  catastrophe  on  the  modem 
code  of  honor,  yet  this  tragedy  is  (ireek 
in  the  unexpectedness  of  the  discovery  on 
which  it  turns,  and  in  the  sense  of  an  in¬ 
evitable  impending  woe  which  pervades 
it.  The  contrast  between  the  prosperous 
splendor  of  the  doomed  house  and  its  hid¬ 
den  disgrace,  between  Mildred’s  seeming¬ 
ly  innocent  beauty  and  her  real  guilt,  is 
most  impressive.  Nor  can  any  two  char¬ 
acters  be  more  touching  in  their  sadness 
than  those  of  Mildred  and  her  lover;  the 
girl  looking  up,  loving  but  hopeless,  to 
the  hand  which  she  feels  must  strive  in 
vain  to  lift  her  from  the  abyss  into  which 
it  plunged  her  first ;  the  the  youth’s  frank 
nature  sulxlued  to  unaccustomed  deceit, 
and  his  brave  arm  unnerved  by  his  con¬ 
sciousness  of  guilt.  In  all  the  domain  of 
tragedy  there  are  few  more  pathetic 
speeches  than  Lord  Mertoun’s,  as  he  lies 
mortally  wounded,  to  the  man  whom  he 
had  hoped  to  call  his  brother  : — 

“  Tresliam,  say  I  not,  ‘  You’ll  hear  me  now  ?’ 
And  what  procures  a  man  the  right  to  speak 
In  his  defence  before  his  fellow-man, 

But — I  suppose — the  thought  that  presently 
He  may  have  leave  to  speak  before  liis  God 
His  whole  defence  ?  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Now  say  you  this  to  her — 
You — not  another — say,  I  saw  him  die 
As  he  breathed  this — I  love  her — you  don’t  know 
What  those  three  small  words  mean  1  Say,  lov¬ 
ing  her 

Lowers  me  down  the  bloody  slo;>e  to  death 
With  memories — I  speak  to  her — not  you. 

Who  had  no  pity — will  have  no  remorse. 

Perchance  intend  her - 1  )ie  along  with  me. 

Dear  Mildred  1  ’tis  so  easy — and  you’ll  ’scape 
So  much  unkindness  !  ” 

Blot  itt  the  Scutcheon,  act  iil.  sc.  i. 

The  dramatic  power  exhibited  in  this 
tragedy  and  in  “  I’ippa”  is  of  a  very  high 
order.  And  in  all  Browning’s  plays  we 
feel  that  we  are  watching  real  men  and 
women,  not  mere  impersonated  virtues 
and  vices ;  while  his  best  characters  are 
trong  and  individual  conceptions,  un¬ 


folded  to  us  naturally  by  their  owm  words 
and  deeds.  Where  there  is  a  failure, 
it  is  caused  by  the  dramatist  placing  too 
many  of  his  personages  on  his  own  level 
in  point  of  intellect,  so  that  their  reason¬ 
ings  display  a  suspiciously  uniform  cor¬ 
rectness,  their  wit  a  too  equal  brilliancy. 
For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Browning 
sometimes  ])ushes  his  speakers  uncere¬ 
moniously  aside  to  take  their  place  him¬ 
self.  King  Victor’s  reflection  on  the 
loathsomeness  of  a  crafty  old  age  should 
have  been  made  by  some  bystander. 
Colombe’s  courtiers  reveal  their  selfish¬ 
ness  with  uncourtly  frankness.  Poor 
Young  Mertoun  speaks  of  his  own  youth 
more  like  an  older  man  talking  of  a  boy 
than  a  boy  talking  about  himself.  Ignorant 
Phene  turns  a  critic’s  eye  on  the  student’s 
self-conceit.  And  even  dear  little  Pippa 
herself  is  rather  high-flown  and  strained  in 
her  first  salutation  to  the  daylight,  and  her 
“  Best  people  are  not  angels  quite  ”  is 
over-mature  and  unchild-like. 

This  disposition  to  lend  the  author’s 
brain  as  well  as  his  tongue  to  his  char¬ 
acters  appears  oftener  still  in  Browning’s 
monologues  ;  and  oftenest  of  all  in  that 
series  which  form  his  latest  work.  In  the 
“  Experiences  of  Karshish,”  this  fine  de¬ 
scription  of  the  risen  Lazarus’s  state — 

“  The  spiritual  life  around  the  earthly  life. 

The  law  of  that  is  known  to  him  as  this— 

His  heart  and  brain  move  there,  his  feet  stay 
here,” 

is  not  within  the  competence  of  the  sup- 
jrosed  writer.  The  young  David  reason¬ 
ing  out  the  hope  of  the  future  in  “  Saul,” 
the  aged  St  John  arguing  against  the 
unbelief  of  later  times  (and  this,  too,  in  a 
style  so  remote  from  that  of  his  published 
sayings  as  to  give  full  proof  of  their  verbal 
inspiration),  anachronisms  of  thought 
which  at  once  direct  our  gaze  from  the 
supposed  to  the  real  speaker. 

'I'he  three  monologues  most  entirely 
free  from  such  faults  are  two  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  Italy  of  the  renaissance,  and 
one  which  depicts  the  darker  side  of  mo¬ 
nastic  life.  Each  of  these  portrays  a 
diflerent  kind  of  wickedness  at  its  height. 
Each  is  a  legitimate,  because  a  poetic, 
exercise  of  the  tremendous  power  of  sat¬ 
ire  posses.sed  by  its  writer.  And  each 
gives  proof  of  how  disinterested  he  is  in 
its  employment ;  since  he  forbears  all 
appeal  to  the  ill-nature  of  his  readers  by 
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directing  its  lightnings  against  evil-doers 
remote  from  them,  instead  (like  the  older 
satirists)  of  aiming  them  at  the  sinners 
at  their  doors.  The  “  Soliloquy  of  the 
Spanish  cloister"  is  alike  too  well  known 
and  too  horrible  for  quotation.  It  is  a 
picture  (ghastly  in  its  evident  truth)  of 
superstition  which  has  survived  religion  ; 
of  a  heart  which  has  abandoned  the  love 
of  kindred  and  friends,  only  to  lose  itself 
in  a.  wilderness  of  petty  spite,  terminating 
in  an  abyss  of  diabolical  hatred.  The 
ordinary  providential  helps  to  goodness 
have  been  rejected ;  the  ill-provided 
adventurer  has  sought  to  scale  the  high 
snow-peaks  of  saintliness, — he  has  missed 
his  footing, — and  the  black  chasm  which 
yawns  beneath  has  ingulfed  him. 

Yet  more  terrible  than  the  outspoken 
Spaniard  is  the  smooth  Italian  prince  in 
“  My  Last  Duchess,"  with  his  polished 
reserve,  his  agreeable  dilettanteism  and 
his  cold-blooded  cruelty.  The  way  in 
which  that  accomplished  art-patron  (while 
displaying  her  portrait  to  his  intended 
new  father-in-law’s  envoys)  calmly  divul¬ 
ges  the  fact  that  he  could  criticise  his 
first  wife’s  dei>ortment  as  well  as  her  pic¬ 
ture,  and  that,  liking  the  former  worse 
than  the  latter,  he  gave  commands  for 
her  death,  chills  the  blood  with  horror. 

Worse  still,  in  one  respect,  than  this 
model  husband,  is  the  model  bishop  whom 
we  overhear  ordering  “  his  tomb  in  St.  Prax- 
ed’s  Church."  We  shudder  as  we  listen 
to  that  mitred  worldling  invoking  the 
saints,  yet  dying,  as  he  lived,  without 
(k)d ;  viewing  his  disgraceful  past  with¬ 
out  remorse,  his  terrific  future  without 
concern ;  nay,  unable  to  discern  that 
future  at  all,  blocked  out,  as  it  is,  to  his 
contracted  vision  by  the  rose  marble  and 
lapis  lazuli,  the  sculptured  frieze  and 
choice  Latin  inscription  for  which  he 
wrestles  with  his  sons’  avarice,  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  that  magnificent  tomb  which  is 
to  enable  him  to  trium])h  even  in  death 
over  a  hated  rival.  It  has  been  re¬ 
marked  that  we  must  go  to  Juvenal  alike 
for  an  adequate  parallel  to  this  poem, 
or  to  the  withering  sarcasm  of  the  first 
part  of  “  Holy  Cross  Day,”  in  which  a 
Jew  (forced  to  listen  to  a  sermon  from 
even  such  a  bisliop)  pours  forth  the  in¬ 
dignation  which,  as  he  says, 

“  Overflows,  when  to  even  the  od<l, 

Men  I  helped  to  their  sins,  help  me  to  their 
God.” 
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And  if  the  great  Roman’s  severity  of  sat¬ 
ire  is  here  equalled  or  outdone,  who, 
after  all,  need  feel  surprised  ?  For  what 
heathen  satirist  had  ever  folly  like  this 
to  scourge  ?  The  old  world’s  decayed 
civilization  showed  him  man  faithless 
only  to  his  own  moral  sense  and  to  the 
ideal  that  philosophy  had  set  before  him. 
A  Christian’s  lapse  into  i)aganism  in¬ 
volves  the  disregard  of  a  greater  (luide, 
and  the  rejection  of  a  diviner  prize.  In 
the  awful  procession  formed  by  all  who 
have  heard  the  gospel,  if  “  those  who  are 
being  saved”  have  joys  unknown  to  the 
best  heathen,  in  like  manner  must  ”  those 
who  are  |)erishing  ”  far  surpass  the  worst 
of  the  elder  day  in  their  folly,  their  guilt, 
and  their  misery. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  these  mono¬ 
logues  (masterpieces  of  their  kind)  appal 
us  while  w’e  admire.  Gentle  readers 
(if  sensation  novels  have  left  any)  will 
wonder  how  their  author  bore  the  pre¬ 
liminary  study :  just  as  the  beholder  of 
certain  pictured  horrors  marvels  how  the 
artist  could  ever  endure  to  paint  them. 
We  have  asked  ourselves  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  before  now,  especially  when  reading 
(in  the  “Dramatis  Personae”)  the  ghast¬ 
ly  tale  of  the  dying  girl  and  her  hoard 
of  gold.  And  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  just  as  critics  mark  with  surprise  in 
lofty  and  pure-minded  Dante  a  strange 
attraction  to  the  physically  nauseous  and 
repulsive,  like  that  which  dragged  the 
old  Greek  (protesting  the  while  aloud) 
to  satiate  his  eyes  on  the  loathsome 
corpse  by  the  wayside  ;  even  such  a  pow¬ 
er  do  similar  spectacles  in  the  moral 
world  exercise  over  Browning.  But  we 
must  not  lead  any  one  to  suppose  that 
his  satire  gleams  phosphorescent  over 
such  dark  spots  alone.  I^t  us  thank¬ 
fully  remember  how  it  plays  over  the 
Italian  nobleman’s  love  for  his  town  with 
its  drum  and  fife,  and  all  its  little  stirs ; 
how  it  casts  a  new  though  not  a  favorable 
light  on  the  hero  of  Schiller’s  “  Glove  ; " 
how  it  illuminates  the  silliness  of  the 
medisevalist  in  “  The  Flight  of  the  Duch¬ 
ess  ;  ”  and  how  it  once  condescends  to 
enact  the  part  of  the  good-natured  light¬ 
ning  of  the  electric  machine,  and  six>rt, 
all  fun  and  no  danger,  for  the  children’s 
amusement  in  “The  Piper  of  Hamelin.” 

Nor  should  we  omit  to  notice  the  deep- 
rooted  convictions,  alike  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious,  from  which  Browning’s  severer  satire 
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springs  ;  or  fail  to  acknowledge  that  if  he 
sometimes  disallows  the  claims  of  the 
beautiful,  he  is  never  unmindful  of  those 
of  the  truth.  He  approaches  the  subject 
of  religion  oftener  than  is  the  wont  of  mo¬ 
dern  poets,  and  he  handles  it  more  satis¬ 
factorily.  Shaksi>eare,  Si>enser,  and  Mil- 
ton  knew  in  Whom  they  believed,  defec¬ 
tive  as  is  the  last-named’s  creed.  Hut 
Poi>e  only  proclaims  the  worship  of  an  un¬ 
known  (lod.  And  the  bulk  of  modem 
poetry  gives  the  reader  too  much  this  sort 
of  impression  of  its  writer’s  mind  :  “  We 
are  not  sure  that  the  Christian  faith  is  true, 
nay,  we  shrewdly  suspect  it  to  be  false ; 
but  those  who  held  it  in  the  olden  time, 
and  the  unlettered  who  believe  it  now, 
form  charming  themes  for  verse.  See  that 
knight  taking  his  sword  from  the  altar, 
that  pale  votaress  kneeling  before  the 
shrine ;  listen  to  those  peasants’  evening 
hymn,  or  to  the  preacher  before  whose  ac¬ 
cents  the  listening  crowd  sways  like  corn 
before  the  wind ;  we  need  not  inquire 
whether  their  faith  be  true  or  false,  but  let 
us  diligently  improve,  for  artistic  purposes, 
the  beauty  of  its  manifestations." 

Not  so,  says  the  ix)et  before  us.  This 
faith  is  true,  and  in  its  truth  lies  its  beauty. 
Strong  in  this  conviction,  he  does  not  fear 
to  contemplate  those  who  hold  it  in  weak¬ 
ness,  in  ugliness,  even  in  vulgarity ;  be¬ 
cause  to  his  eye  there  gleams  through  the 
earthen  pitcher  the  Fire  from  heaven,  be¬ 
hind  the  rough  shell  the  Pearl  of  Price, 
beneath  the  field’s  thistles  and  nettles  the 
hidden  Treasure. 

To  him  the  most  interesting  of  all  his¬ 
toric  i>criotls  is  that  when  on  wrecked  hu¬ 
manity,  after  the  long  and  stormy  night, 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  first  arose.  Hy 
force  of  contrast,  the  other  e|X)ch  which 
seems  most  to  have  engaged  his  attention 
is  that  of  the  revival  of  Greek  learning  and 
art  in  Europe,  with  all  the  loss  and  gain 
which  have  resulted  from  it  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  Most  graphic  is  his  picture 
of  the  faith  and  love  of  primitive  times  in 
the  unargumentative  portion  of  “  A  Death 
in  the  Desert."  Yet  more  remarkable  is 
the  “  Epistle  of  Karshish,"  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  to  thoughtful  minds  of  all  brown¬ 
ing’s  poems.  An  Arab  physician  of  the 
first  century  describes,  in  a  letter  to  a 
learned  friend,  his  interview  with  the  risen 
Lazarus.  He  is  inclined  to  consider  the 
man’s  story  a  case  of  mistaken  trance ;  he 
is  anxious  to  display  no  other  than  a  medi- 
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cal  interest  in  the  matter,  and  for  that 
purpose  intersperses  his  account  with  de-  i 

scriptions  of  natural  curiosities.  Hut  when  I 

he  comes  to  mention  the  patient’s  perfect 
health  and  unearthly  peace,  he  betrays  a  | 

stronger  disposition  to  believe  his  tale  . 

than  he  likes  to  acknowledge  to  himself.  I 

He  fights  against  the  conviction  ;  after 
saying  that  this  I  .azarus  believes  his 
awakener  to  be  God  and  yet  Man,  he 
apologizes  for  the  very  mention  of  so  mon¬ 
strous  an  assertion.  Yet  the  affected  in-  | 

difference  with  which  he  turns  aside  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  curious  plant  which  he  has  seen,  j 

cannot  hide  his  emotion  at  the  bare  (los- 
sibility  of  that  assertion’s  truth.  This  tone 
of  forced  calmness  is  maintained  to  the 
very  close  of  the  letter,  and  then  the 
writer,  ceasing  to  struggle  against  the  truth 
which  is  shaking  his  spirit  to  its  centre, 
exclaims : — 

“  The  very  God  !  think,  Abib,  dost  thou  think? 

So  the  All-Great  were  the  All-Loving  too — 

So  through  the  thunder  comes  a  human  voice 
Saying,  '  O  heart  1  made,  a  heart  beats  here  1 
Face,  my  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  Myself, 

Thou  hast  no  power,  nor  may’st  conceive  of 
Mine, 

But  love  I  gave  thee  with  Myself  to  love, 

And  thou  must  love  Me  who  have  died  for  thee  1  ’ 

The  madman  saith  He  said  so:  it  is  strange." 

'Phis  is  a  very  fine  poem.  It  is  not 
merely  that  it  gives  us  a  sense  of  pleas¬ 
urable  surprise,  by  pre.senting  to  us  from  so 
strange  and  unexpected  point  of  view  the 
great,  well-known  history  ;  nor  only  that  it 
is  true  to  human  nature  in  its  picture  of 
man’s  ignorance  taking  great  for  small 
and  small  for  great  things  :  it  derives  its 
especial  excellence  as  a  work  of  art  from 
the  way  in  which  it  shows  us  the  awful 
truth  which  it  enshrines,  fivst  glimmering 
from  afar,  next  lighting  up  one  face  fully 
amid  the  darkness,  and  then  at  last  Hooding 
the  beholder  with  a  sudden  blaze  of  glory. 

Two  of  browning’s  noblest  lyrics  also 
are  on  religious  subjects.  His  “Saul," 
though,  as  we  have  mentioned,  an  ana¬ 
chronism,  is  still  a  grand  e.vpression  01* 
faith  in  God  ;  and  the  uprising  of  all  nature 
at  the  close  of  the  poem,  to  sympathize 
with  the  truth  new-born  in  IXavid’s  soul, 
is  a  beautiful  conception.  The  latter  part 
of  “  Holy-Cross  Day”  (strange  end  to  its 
sarcastic  beginning)  is  the  appeal  of  men 
faithful  to  their  portion  of  revealed  truth, 
the  persecuted  Jews,  against  their  Chris¬ 
tian  oppressors,  who  hold  their  larger  heri¬ 
tage  in  unrighteousness.  It  is  expressed 
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with  a  force  of  pathetic  indignation  which 
is  wonderfully  striking.  At  the  opposite 
pole  to  these  poems  we  have  that  pro¬ 
foundly  instructive  caricature  of  the  ex- 
alters  of  sovereignty  at  the  expense  of  love 
among  the  divine  attributes — Caliban  ga¬ 
zing  with  mingled  fear  and  hatred  on  his 
own  image,  magnified  in  his  Setebos  and 
projected  into  the  clouds  for  him  to  wor¬ 
ship. 

These  five  poems  are  among  the  best 
known,  as  they  are  among  the  finest,  of 
their  author.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
“  Christmas  Eve "  and  “  Easter  Day  ” 
have  hardly  yet  received  the  attention  they 
deserve.  The  first-named  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  the  lightest  sport  with  the 
gravest  earnest,  its  humor,  now  broad, 
as  in  the  account  of  the  congregation  of 
Zion  Chapel,  now  subtle,  as  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  professor’s  lecture,  is  enhanced  by 
the  same  far-fetched  trisyllabic  rhymes  as 
those  which,  in  the  “  Hamelin  Piper  ”  and 
“  Flight  of  the  Duchess,”  compete  with 
the  fun  of  “  Ingoldsby  I^egends.”  But 
this  humor,  perilous  from  its  close  juxta¬ 
position  with  sacred  things,  is  still  far 
from  being  irreverence  ;  for  there  stands 
behind  it  so  strong  a  conviction  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  religious  truth,  that  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  that  conviction  can  afford  to  jest 
with  the  absurdities  of  that  truth’s  adher¬ 
ents.  From  a  beginning  quaint  and 
laughable  to  excess,  the  poem  rises  to  a 
vast  height  of  moral  as  well  as  jioetic  sub¬ 
limity.  It  was  written  at  Florence,  and 
by  the  strong  grasp  it  takes  with  one  hand 
of  the  homeliest  and  commonest  earthly 
matters,  with  the  other  of  high  and 
heavenly  things,  might  please  the  great 
spirit  who  hovers  over  Amo,  and  who  did 
the  self-same  thing  (but  on  a  vaster  scale 
and  with  unapproachable  dignity)  in  his 
own  mighty  poem. 

The  main  idea  of  “  Christmas  Eve  ”  is 
that  a  Christian  cannot  despise  his  mean¬ 
est  or  most  erring  brethren ;  if  he  allows 
himself  so  to  do,  he  ceases  to  be  a  Chns- 
tian  any  longer.  A  subsidiary  thought  is 
that  it  is  one  thing,  and  that  most  dan¬ 
gerous,  to 

“  Sit  apart,  holding  no  forms  of  creeds. 

But  contemplating  all,” 

and  quite  another  (being  indeed  our 
bounden  duty)  to  “  prove  all  things,  and 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.”  Its  sup¬ 
posed  speaker  seeks  shelter  one  Christmas 


Eve  from  a  storm  among  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  an  ugly  meeting-house  in  the  squalid 
outskirts  of  a  town.  There,  after  hearing 
the  preacher  deduce  the  doctrine  of  the 
most  holy  Trinity  from  the  dream  of  Phara¬ 
oh's  baker,  he  (to  the  pious  horror  of  his 
neighbors)  falls  asleep  and  dreams.  I  n  that 
vivid  dream  he  believes  himself  to  have 
rushed  out,  disgusted  by  the  preacher’s  per¬ 
version  of  Scripture  and  by  his  hearers’  spir¬ 
itual.  pride,  and  to  be  walking  alone  on  the 
hill-side.  There,  reflecting  on  the  scene 
which  he  has  left,  he  considers  how  he  first 
attained  the  knowledge  of  God  in  lonely 
meditation,  and  thinks  he  may  leave  others 
to  seek  Him  in  their  narrow  shrines,  stand¬ 
ing  aloof  from  them  himself  to  commune 
aath  Him  in  the  great  temple  of  His 
works.  He  is  reproved  by  a  vision.  The 
storm  has  ceased  :  the  moon  breaks 
through  the  cloud-masses  which  walled 
her  in,  and  a  resplendent  lunar  rainbow 
spans  the  vault  of  heaven,  the  fit  herald 
of  the  greater  glory  which  ap])roaches — 
the  presence  of  Him  who  at  this  season 
first  came  down  to  visit  His  Church,  re¬ 
vealed  on  the  same  errand  to  the  aston¬ 
ished  gazer.  Then  he  remembers  that 
promise  to  the  assembled  two  or  three 
which  he  had  been  disregarding,  and  fears 
to  have  forfeited  his  own  share  in  it  by  his 
contempt  for  his  lowly  brethren.  He 
confesses  his  fault,  and  grasps  the  healing 
hem  of  the  glorious  vesture.  Wrapped  in 
its  folds,  he  is  borne  over  land  and  sea  to 
Rome.  Standing  there  at  the  door  of  St. 
Peter’s,  he  thinks  why  it  is  that  he  is  left 
outside  while  the  Divine  Presence  goes 
within  among  the  assembled  worshippers. 
He  sees  how  Infinite  Mercy  can  bless  the 
erring  by  means  of  the  truth  they  still 
hold,  without  bidding  its  more  enlightened 
children  to  receive  the  error  because  they 
love  the  truth.  Just  as  his  heart  is  rising 
to  embrace  these  brethren  whom  his  in¬ 
tellect  cannot  but  disapprove,  he  is  borne 
away  once  more.  He  now  finds  himself 
at  a  lecture-hall  in  Gottingen,  which  he 
enters  unbidden,  hoping  to  gain  for  his 
mental  powers  what  Rome  denied  them. 
The  lecturer  gravely  propounds, 

“  Whether  ’twere  best  opine  Christ  was. 

Or  never  was  at  all,  or  whether 
He  was,  and  was  not,  both  together,” 

and  the  believer  cannot  listen  to  him  long. 
Yet  is  he  struck  by  the  homage  rendered 
to  that  Name  even  by  those  who  have 
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lost  their  hold  of  all  that  can  explain  and 
Justify  it  He  tries  to  hope  that  these 
men’s  lips  deny  a  truth  that  their  hearts 
receive  unknowingly,  and  is  tempted, 
amid  these  charitable  thoughts,  to  grow 
careless  of  creeds,  to 

a  mild  indiffcrentism. 

Teaching  that  all  our  faiths  (though  duller 

His  shine  through  a  dull  spirit’s  prism) 

Originally  had  one  color.” 

But  as  he  so  muses  he  finds  to  his 
terror  that  he  has  lost  hold  of  the  sav¬ 
ing  garment  altogether.  Nor  does  he 
recover  it  till  he  has  acknowledged,  re¬ 
pentant, 

“  Needs  must  there  be  one  way,  one  chief. 

Best  way  of  worship  :  let  me  strive 
To  find  it,  and  whm  found,  contrive 
My  fellows  also  take  their  share.” 

He  feels  that  man,  the  conscript  in  life’s 
battle,  must  “  buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not,” 
alike  for  the  sake  of  the  dying  around 
him  and  for  his  own.  Thereupon  he 
grasps  the  vesture  once  more — and 
awakes,  on  the  seat  as  before  beneath  the 
preacher,  who  is  just  concluding  his  dis¬ 
course  ;  whence,  consenting  on  reflection 
to  drink  even  from  the  poorest  chalice  the 
water  of  life  which  refreshes  the  sick  and 
sorrowful  around  him,  he  (with  a  prayer 
for  the  like  blessing  on  both  Pope  and 
professor)  rises  to  join  in  the  humble  con¬ 
gregation’s  evening  hymn. 

ends  one  of  the  boldest  combina¬ 
tions  of  incongruous  materials  ever  success¬ 
fully  essayed — a  poem  which  makes  the 
reader  smile  at  first,  and  then  thrills  him 
with  awe — the  awe  not  taking  away  his 
power  to  smile,  the  surface  absurdities  not 
diminishing  the  awe.  The  two  descrip¬ 
tions,  of  the  rainbow  at  night  and  of  St. 
Peter’s  with  its  myriads  of  breathless 
worshippers,  would  be  pointed  out  as 
beauties  in  any  {x>em ;  while  there  is  a 
power  in  the  divine  apparition  (suggested, 
not  described)  which  unspeakably  com¬ 
forts  and  elevates  the  soul. 

In  the  companion  of  “Christmas  Eve,” 
“  Easter  Day,  ”a  man  tells  of  an  awful  vision 
which  he  saw  on  that  blessed  morning — 
the  product,  as  he  tries  to  think,  of  his 
disordered  fancy  stimulated  by  an  aurora 
of  intense  brightness,  but  which  he  some¬ 
times  inclines  to  believe  a  dread  reality ; 
so  that,  while  seeming  a  living  man  among 
the  living,  he  may  be,  in  truth,  one  already 


tried,  sentenced,  and  undergoing  his  doom. 
He  hadt>een  examining  his  own  heart,  he 
says,  when  he  looked  up,  and,  lo  !  the 
heavens  were  on  fire,  the  great  day  had 
come,  and  he  must  stand  before  his  Judge 
— his  own  conscience  pronouncing  his 
condemnation,  because  he  had  chosen  the 
world  for  his  portion  instead  of  Him  who 
made  it.  The  light  dies  away;  all  is 
over,  and  he  hears  his  sentence  proclaim¬ 
ed.  Different  crimes  find  different  penal¬ 
ties.  His  sin  has  been  the  preference  of 
earthly  to  heavenly  joys.  His  punish¬ 
ment  is  to  live  forever  among  the  seeming- 
real  shows  of  the  now  vani^ed  world,  an 
exile  from  heaven  and  from  God.  At 
first  he  thinks  this  doom  a  light  one  ;  for 
is  there  not  enough  beauty  on  the  earth 
to  give  the  mind  endless  satisfaction  ? 
“Nay,"  replies  the  Judge,  “not  a  miml 
that  knows  this  fairness  in  its  imperfec¬ 
tion,  for  the  guarantee  of  that  perfect 
beauty  which  it  must  now  never  hope  to 
see.”  If  nature  thus  fails  the  soul,  can  it 
then  find  no  delight  in  art  ?  “  No,  for 

earthly  art  only  charmed  as  a  prophecy  of 
that  ideal  which  shall  never  now  be  real¬ 
ized.”  Can  the  spirit  find  no  satisfaction 
then  in  knowledge  ?  “  The  goal  of  knowl¬ 
edge  has  been  reached.”  Ah,  then  !  cries 
the  disapix)inted  man,  let  me  at  least 
love.  Love  gave  my  soul  its  purest  joys 
in  the  life  that  has  now  vanished.  Let  it 
cheat  itself  into  still  loving  its  shadowy 
companions,  and  believing  they  can  love 
again.  “  Try  it,  if  thou  wilt,”  is  the  final 
answer  ;  “  but  must  it  not  remind  thee  of 
that  Love  which  might  have  been  thine 
own  ? — the  love  which  created,  redeemed, 
and  would  have  filled  thy  soul  forever, 
but  which  thou  couldst  not  credit  (so 
great  was  it),  and  didst  cast  away  ?  ”  Then 
the  soul  discerns  its  hopeless  misery,  and 
prays,  in  its  despair,  at  least  for  power  to 
forget  its  state  ; — 

“  Let  that  old  life  seem  mine — no  more — 
With  limitation  as  before, 

'  With  darkness,  hunger,  toil,  distress : 

Be  all  the  earth  a  wilderness  ! 

Only  let  me  go  on,  go  on. 

Still  hoping  ever  and  anon 
To  reach  one  eve  the  better  land. 


XXXII. 

“Then  did  the  Form  expand,  expand — 

I  knew  Him  through  the  dread  disguise. 
As  the  whole  God  within  his  eyes 
Embraced  me. 
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XXXIII. 

“  When  1  lived  again,  • 

The  day  was  breaking, — the  gray  plain 
1  rose  from,  silvered  thick  with  dew. 

Was  this  a  viaon  ?  False  or  true  ?  ” 

The  speaker  knows  not  which ;  his 
fears  tell  him  it  was  true,  and  that  his  own 
is  now  a  hoi>eless  case  ;  his  hopes  oftener 
persuade  him  that  all  was  but  a  warning, 
and  that  to  him  too  the  promise  of 
Easter  mom  may  yet  find  fulfilment. 

The  leading  thought  of  “  Easter  Day  ” 
is,  therefore,  that  so  familiar  to  an  Augus¬ 
tine,  to  a  Herbert,  that  there  is  no  ob¬ 
ject  adequate  to  fill  the  boundless  capa¬ 
city  of  a  human  soul,  save  He  who  made 
it  for  Himself.  And  this  thought  is  en¬ 
forced  with  an  argumentative  skill,  and 
adorned  by  a  poetic  beauty,  which  will  re¬ 
pay  close  examination  ;  while  the  great 
theme  is  here  treated  with  more  uniform 
seriousness  than  in  “  Christmas  Eve.” 

Both  poems  claim  the  Christian’s  grati¬ 
tude  by  their  unwavering  and  fearless 
faith  ;  both  command  the  critic’s  admira¬ 
tion  by  the  mastery  they  exhibit  over  the 
most  unyielding  materials,  by  their  won¬ 
derful  nights  of  fancy,  and  by  the  lofty 
beauty  which  they  attain  in  their  best 
passages. 

The  versification  of  “  Christmas  Eve  ” 
and  “  Easter  Day  ”  exhibits  on  a  larger 
scale  the  qualities  of  strength  and  ease, 
conspicuous  in  their  writer’s  lyrics,  both  in 
those  which  present  us  with  familiar  mea¬ 
sures,  and  in  those  where  (the  musician 
of  the  prophecy  in  “  Pippa  ”  turning  poet 
instead  of  painter)  new  combinations  of 
sound  are  essayed  and  startling  variations 
effected.  Here,  as  we  have  said  already, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  author's  genius 
sometimes  interfere  with  the  reader’s 
pleasure  ;  for  some  of  his  short  poems  are 
effectually  precluded  by  their  subject  from 
pleasing,  in  whatsoever  else  they  may  suc¬ 
ceed.  Others,  not  professedly  comic,  bur¬ 
lesque  their  theme  by  out-of-the-way 
rhymes  and  odd  expressions,  instead  of 
setting  it  oft'  for  our  admiration.  Others, 
again,  though  fine  in  conception,  exhibit 
failures  in  execution — such  as  the  offence 
against  good  taste  of  the  disagreeable 
similes,  the  grass  which  grows  “  scant  as 
hair  in  leprosy,”  and  the  earth  which 
breaks  into  “  boils  ”  and  blotches  ”  in 
“  Childe  Roland.”  With  such  faults  must 
be  classed  quite  needless  descents  from  a 
high  poetic  eminence  to  a  level  of  plain. 


perhaps  ludicrous,  prose — descents  proper 
and  natural  in  drama,  which  is  a  miniature 
representation  of  human  life  as  a  whole, 
but  improj^r  and  very  disturbing  in  lyric 
poetry,  which  aims  at  depicting  single  ex¬ 
alted  moments  of  life  taken  by  themselves. 
An  instance  of  our  meaning,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  exemplification  of  the  say¬ 
ing  that  in  some  cases  “  the  half  is  more 
than  the  whole,”  is  afforded  by  “  The 
Grammarian’s  Funeral,”  a  poem  which  we 
may  assume  to  be  well  known  to  those  for 
whom  we  write.  In  it  low  words  like 
“  dab  ”  and  “  queasy,”  and  the  prosaic  and 
minute  catalogue  of  the  various  complaints, 
and  somewhat  trivial  studies,  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  mar  the  grave  solemnity  of  the 
burial  chant.  They  ill  accord  with  the 
peculiar  and  very  fine  musical  effect  of 
the  bearers’  song,  as  they  carr)-  their  be¬ 
loved  teacher’s  corpse  to  his  lofty  burying- 
place,  their  measured  tread  keeping  time 
to  the  accents  of  their  manly  grief,  swell¬ 
ing  upwards  in  the  long  iambic  line,  to  fall 
back  regularly  in  the  short  succeeding 
adonic.  But  after  allowing  for  all  draw¬ 
backs,  we  still  find  much  delightful  both  to 
mind  and  ear  in  Browning’s  lyrics,  and  sec 
in  them  one  of  his  surest  passports  to  im¬ 
mortality.  Already  his  “  Paracelsus  ”  is 
opened  oftener  for  the  sake  of  those  it 
contains  than  for  any  other  reason.  Some 
of  them  give  fuller  expression  to  their 
w’riter’s  love  of  nature,  and  close  obser¬ 
vation  of  her  various  aspects,  than  the 
longer  poems,  where  such  gifts  are  of  ne¬ 
cessity  subordinated  to  “  the  proper  study 
of  mankind.”  Two  of  the  lyrics  *  give  a 
livelier  idea  of  the  scenery  of  north  and 
south  Italy  than  many  volumes  of  travels. 
Others  set  before  us  the  Venice  of  the  past 
with  graphic  jiower.  Of  these,  “  In  a  Gon¬ 
dola”  is  one  of  the  smoothest  and  sweet¬ 
est  of  its  author’s  compositions — the  ever- 
varying  music  of  the  poem  conveying  to 
the  mind  an  ineffaceable  impression  of  that 
passionate  love  of  Italian  hearts  which 
laughs  at  death  and  fate,  as  the  verse  Hows 
on,  now  languishing  like  the  floating 
bark,  now  steady  as  the  rhythmic  beat 
of  the  oars,  which  bear  the  doomed  pair 
onward ;  now  broken  by  the  bursts  of 
song  which  rise  from  them  ever  and  anon 
in  fitful  snatches  as  they  sweep  to  their 
destruction.  'The  same  sense  of  how  love 


*  ”  By  the  Fireside”  and  ”  The  Englishnaan  in 
Italy.” 
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is  able  to  compress  an  eternity  into  an 
hour  is  the  inspiring  thought  of  “  The 
Last  Ride  Together,”  where  the  full  strong 
tide  of  feeling  rolls,  in  wave  after  wave 
alike,  each  curling  over  and  breaking  in 
anapaestic  foam.  But  to  English  hearts 
the  short  poem  entitled  ^‘The  Lost  Mis¬ 
tress”  will  be  always  dearer  than  these, 
alike  for  its  simplicity  and  its  self-restraint. 

“THE  LOST  MISTRESS. 

I. 

“  All’s  over,  then  :  does  truth  sound  bitter 
As  one  at  first  believes  ? 

Hark  !  ’lis  the  sparrows’  good  night  twitter 
About  your  cottage  eaves  ! 

II. 

“  And  the  leaf-buds  qn  the  vine  are  woolly  ; 

I  noticed  that  to-day ; 

One  day  more  bursts  them  open  fully — 

Y ou  know  the  red  turns  gray. 

HI. 

“  To-morrow  we  meet  the  same  then,  dearest  ? 

May  I  take  your  hand  m  mine  ? 

Mere  friends  are  we, — well,  friends  the  merest 
Keep  much  that  I’ll  resign  ; 

iv. 

“  For  each  glance  of  that  eye  so  bright  and  black. 
Though  I  keep  with  hurt’s  endeavor, — 

V'our  voice,  when  you  wish  the  snowdrops  back. 
Though  it  stay  in  my  soul  forever  ! — 

v. 

•‘Yet  I  will  but  say  what  mere  friends  say, 

Or  only  a  thought  stronger ; 

I  will  hold  your  hand  but  so  long  as  all  may, 

Or  so  very  little  longer  1  “ 

There  are  three  very  noble  lyrics  in  the 
later  volume  entitled  “  Dramatis  Personas,” 
though  in  two  of  them — “  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra” 
and  “  Abt  Vogler” — the  loftiness  of  the 
thoughts  sometimes  outsoars  adequate 
clearness  of  expression.  The  first-named 
is  a  fine  hymn  of  the  aged,  with  its  solemn 
expansion  of  the  metaphor  of  man  the 
clay,  and  time  the  wheel  on  which  the 
great  Potter  shapes  him.  The  swift  move¬ 
ment  of  “  Abt  Vogler”  echoes  well  (until 
its  prosaic  termination)  the  extemporizer’s 
thoughts,  who  surveys  with  pride  “  the 
palace  of  music  ”  he  rears,  and,  mourning 
its  disappearance,  turns  for  relief  to  the 
Sole-Changeless,  in  Whom  all  fair  things 
forever  abide.  This  is  the  last  stanza  but 
two  : — 

“  All  we  have  wUlecf  or  hoped  qr  dreamed  of  good 
shall  exist ; 

Not  its  semblance,  but  itself;  no  beauty,  nor 
good,  nor  power 


Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  survives  for 
the  melodist 

When  eternity  confirms  the  conception  of  an 
hour. 

The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for 
earth  too  hard. 

The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself  in 
the  sky. 

Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the 
bard ; 

Enough  that  He  heard  it  once :  we  shall  hear  it 
by  and  by.” 

“  Prospice,”  the  best  known  of  the  three, 
is  a  stirring  and  soul-uplifting  strain,  neither 
hard  to  understand  nor  anywhere  deviating 
into  prose.  Its  peculiar  staccato  effect  is 
similar  to  that  of  “  Saul,”  though  not  pro¬ 
duced  in' the  same  manner.  For  readers 
(if  any  there  be)  to  whom  Browning’s  re¬ 
markable  and  successful  use  of  such  me¬ 
tres  is  not  known,  we  extract  a  briefer 
specimen,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  his 
minor  poems  ;  in  which  the  short  line 
composed  of  two  anapaests  (following  and 
rhyming  to  the  three  of  the  longer  line) 
represents  by  its  abruptness  the  misery  of 
the  successful  duellist,  which,  becoming  too 
great  for  words,  breaks  off  shorter  yet  in 
the  last  line  of  all : — 

“after. 

“  Take  the  cloak  from  his  face,  and  at  first 
Let  the  corpse  do  its  worst. 

“  How  he  lies  in  his  rights  of  a  man  ! 

Death  has  done  all  death  can. 

“  And  absorbed  in  the  new  life  he  leads. 

He  recks  not,  he  heeds 

Nor  his  wrongs  nor  my  vengeance — both  strike 
On  his  senses  alike. 

And  are  lost  in  the  solemn  and  strange 
Surprise  of  the  change. 

“  Ha  !  what  avails  death  to  erase 
His  offence,  my  disgrace? 

I  would  we  were  boys  as  of  old 
In  the  field,  by  the  fold  : 

His  outrage,  God’s  patience,  man’s  scorn. 

Were  so  easily  borne. 

“  I  stand  here  now,  he  lies  in  his  place  : 

Cover  the  face.” 

The  music  of  this  poem  is  not  of  the  old 
familiar  sort,  like  that  of  “  The  Ixist 
Leader”  or  “The  Cavalier  Tunes”  on 
the  one  hand,  or  that  of  “  Johannes  Agri¬ 
cola,”  or  “  Any  Wife  to  any  Husband  ” 
on  the  other ;  but  it  suits  the  object  well, 
and,  when  once  learned,  clings  closely  to 
the  memory. 

There  is  another  peculiar  metre  which 
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i<5  a  favorite  with  Browning ;  it  is  that  of 
this  commentary  on  the  saying,  “  Heaven 
is  for  those  who  have  failed  on  earth,” 
which  we  here  present  to  our  readers ; 
premising  that,  beautiful  as  it  is,  they  will 
see  in  it  three  instances  (though  very  mild 
ones)  of  the  faults  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned.  The  slightly-confused  metaphor 
of  the  second  stanza’s  first  line,  the  imper¬ 
fect  rhyme  of  the  same  stanza’s  last  word, 
and  the  very  unpoetical  expression  at  the 
end  of  the  first  stanza’s  second  line,  are 
unsought  examples,  on  a  small  scale,  of 
their  author’s  occasional  defects  of  taste. 
But  they  are  here  eclipsed  by  the  splendor 
of  one  of  the  most  effective  contrasts  ever 
drawn,  the  same  figure  noble  in  the 
sunshine,  but  standing  out  far  nobler  in 
the  storm  ;  and  they  are  overpowered  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  sufferer’s  final  appeal 
from  man  to  God  : — 

“The  Patriot. 

I. 

“  It  was  roses,  roses  all  the  way 

With  myrtles  mixed  in  my  path  //ie  m<k/.  * 

The  house-roofs  seemed  to  heave  and  sway, 

The  church-spires  flamed,  such  flags  they  had, 

A  year  ago  on  this  very  day. 

II. 

“  air  broke  into  a  mist  with  bells. 

The  old  walls  rocked  with  the  crowd  and  cries. 
Had  I  said,  ‘  Good  folk,  mere  noise  repels. 

But  give  me  your  sun  from  yonder  skies  !  ’ 

They  had  answered,  '  And  afterward  what  else  ?  ’ 

III. 

**  Alack,  it  was  I  who  leaped  at  the  sun,  ^ 

To  give  it  my  loving  friends  to  keep  I 
Naught  man  could  do  have  I  left  undone  : 

And  you  see  my  harvest,  what  I  reap 
This  very  day,  now  a  year  is  run. 

iv: 

“  There’s  nobody  on  the  house-tops  now — 

Just  a  palsied  few  at  the  windows  set ; 

For  the  best  of  the  sight  it,  all  allow. 

At  the  Shambles’  Gate— or,  better  yet. 

By  the  very  scaffold’s  foot,  I  trow. 

V. 

“  I  go  in  the  rain,  and,  more  than  ndeds, 

A  rope  cuts  both  my  wrists  behind  ; 

And  I  think,  by  the  feel,  my  forehead  bleeds, 

For  they  fling,  whoever  has  a  mind. 

Stones  at  me  for  my  year’s  misdeeds. 

VI. 

“  Thus  I  entered,  and  thus  I  go ! 

In  triumphs,  pfople  have  dropped  down  dead. 

*  Paid  by  the  world, — what  dost  thou  owe 
Me  ?  ’  God  might  question :  now  instead, 

’Tis  God  shall  repay  I  I  am  safer  so.” 


[March, 

The  last  of  Browning’s  short  poems 
about  which  we  can  say  a  woid  at  present 
is  the  romance  which  derives  its  name 
from  Edgar’s  song  in  King  Lear  :  a  weird 
story  invented  to  match  a  Shakspearean 
title,  rather  than,  like  Tennyson’s  beauti¬ 
ful  Marianas,  an  expansion  of  a  Shak¬ 
spearean  idea.  We  would  not  fear  to  take 
any  one  who  had  read  “  Childe  Roland  to 
the  Dark  Tower  came  ”  through  carefully, 
for  judge  of  many  of  our  preceding  ob¬ 
servations.  For  the  less  favorable  would 
be  justified  on  a  cursory  inspection  of  its 
thirty-four  stanzas,  by  a  sufficiency  of  pro¬ 
saic  and  careless  expressions,  and  by  more 
than  a  sufficiency  of  grotesque  and  pain¬ 
ful  metaphors ;  while  the  very  real  poetry, 
which  these  blemish  without  destroying, 
would  prove  of  itself  the  justice  of  our 
praise.  'I'he  poem  at  first  sight  appears 
the  recollection  of  a  nightmare  :  the  river, 
“so  petty,  yet  so  spiteful,”  its  suicidal 
willows  and  its  hidden  horrors,  the  traces 
of  deadly  combat  on  its  bank  and  the  grim 
wheel  of  torture  on  the  road,  furnishing 
all  the  scenery  of  a  fevered  dream.  But 
from  amidst  these  wild  forms  there  emer¬ 
ges  a  striking  image  of  life,  of  its  many 
disappointments,  its  strange  successes ; 
and  the  mysterious  story  becomes  a  para¬ 
ble,  sad  yet  inspiriting,  of  youth’s  desire  at¬ 
tained  when  youth’s  illusions  are  no  more, 
too  late  for  joy,  but  not  too  late  for  duty ; 
of  the  highest  of  all  the  kinds  of  courage, 
that  of  the  man  who,  bereft  of  his  early 
comrades,  finds  the  stroke  which  he  was 
to  have  struck  with  them  brought  un^- 
pectedly  within  the  reach  of  his  single 
arm ;  who  knows  that  whether  he  con¬ 
quers  or  falls  it  must  now  be  alone,  yet 
nerves  himself  to  do  a  man’s  part  and  to 
strike  the  blow,  alike  without  sympathy 
and  without  applause.  The  teller  of  the 
tale  has  vainly  sought  the  Dark  Tower 
for  years  ;  there  to  perform  some  great, 
but  unexplained  adventure.  After  all  his 
hopes  have  died  away,  left  last  of  the 
goodly  band  who  first  vowed  the  enterprise 
along  wnth  him,  he  learns  amazed  and  half 
incredulous,  from  a  “  hoary  cripple  with 
malicious  eye,”  the  right  track  to  the 
Tower.  He  follows  it  in  the  evening 
light,  over  a  long  and  dreary  plain,  amid 
the  discouragement  of  fearful  or  loathsome 
sights,  and  yet  sadder  and  bitterer  memo¬ 
ries.  As  he  pursues  his  way,  his  object 
seems  to  draw  no  nearer ;  nor  can  he 
recognize  the  goal  of  his  life-long  wander- 
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ing  at  first,  as  it  rises  up  before  him  in  the 
failing  daylight  Then  follow  the  last  four 
stanzas  of  the  poem,  as  unsurpassed  in 
their  ever-gathering  swell  of  rich,  full 
sound,  as  in  the  excitement  of  their  vivid 
imagery : — 

XXXI. 

“  What  in  the  midst  lay  but  the  Tower  itself? 
The  round  squat  turret,  blind  as  the  fool’s  heart. 
Built  of  brown  stone,  without  a  counterpart 
In  the  whole  world.  The  tempest’s  mocking  elf 
Points  to  the  shipman  thus  the  unseen  shelf 
He  strikes  on,  only  when  the  timbers  start 

XXXII. 

“  Not  see  ?  because  of  night  perhaps  ?  Why,  day 
Came  liack  again  for  that  1  before  it  left 
The  dying  sunset  kindled  through  a  cleft : 

The  hills,  like  giants  at  a  hunting,  lay, 

Chin  upon  hand,  to  see  the  game  at  bay, — 

‘  Now  stab  and  end  the  creature — to  the  heft  I  ’ 

XXXIII. 

“  Not  hear  ?  when  noise  was  everywhere  1  it  tolled 
Increasing  like  a  belt  Names  in  my  ears. 

Of  all  the  lost  adventurers  my  peers, — 

How  such  a  one  was  strong,  and  such  was  bold. 
And  such  was  fortunate,  yet  each  of  old 

Lost,  lost  !  one  moment  knelled  the  woe  of  years. 

XXXIV. 

“  There  they  stood,  ranged  along  the  hillsides,  met 
To  view  the  last  of  me,  a  living  frame 
For  one  more  picture  !  in  a  sheet  of  flame 
I  saw  them  and  I  knew  them  all.  And  yet 
Dauntless  the  slug-horn  to  my  lips  I  set. 

And  blew.  *  Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower 
came*  ’* 


It  now  remains,  in  order  to  complete 
our  survey  of  the  most  many-sided  poet  of 
our  day,  that  we  proceed  to  a  somewhat 
more  detailed  examination  of  his  latest 
work  :  the  collection  of  monologues,  asto¬ 
nishing  alike  by  their  subject  and  their 
size,  which  he  has  entitled  “  'fhe  Ring  and 
The  Book."  But  for  this  we  have  no 
space  at  present  And  we  therefore  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  inviting  those  unknown 
friends  who  have  patiently  borne  us  com¬ 
pany  thus  far  in  our  researches,  to  join  us 
on  a  future  occasion  in  exploring  the  re¬ 
mote  bays  and  devious  channels  of  that 
vast  sea  of  words  which  yet  lies  before  us. 
Would  that  we  could  characterize  our 
second  voyage  of  discovery  as  Dante  does 
his  own !  But  if  truth  forbids  us  to 
tempt  our  comrades  forward  by  saying 
with  him — 

“  Per  correr  miglior  acqua  alza  le  vcle 
Omai  la  navicella  del  mio  ingegao,” 

we  can  at  least  promise  them  the  charm 
of  novelty  ;  and  bid  them  prepare  to  see 
with  us  new  shapes  of  monsters,  or  at  least 
old  foes  with  a  new  face,  surrounding  a 
more  hapless  Florimel,  a  worse-befriended 
Una,  than  ever  before  visited  a  poet’s 
dreams. 

E.  j.  H. 


St.  Paul’i. 

THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI. 


Large  as  is  the  space  occupied  by  the 
great  name  of  Dante  in  the  literary  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world,  his  works  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  known  to  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  of  readers,  save  by  certain  pas¬ 
sages  which  have  by  common  consent 
been  selected  as  specimens,  as  it  were,  of 
his  writings.  There  are  certain  well- 
known  episodes  which  are  very  generally 
read  with  more  or  less  of  genuine  appre¬ 
ciation.  The  names  of  Ugolino,  of  Pia 
de’  Tolomei,  of  Adam  the  forger,  and 
his  lunging  for  one  drop  from  the  streams 
of  Fontabranda,  and  of  Francesca  da 
Rimini,  have  become  household  words 
among  us  —  of  Francesca  above  all. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  so- 
shortly-told  story  of  Francesca  has  been 
read  by  very  many  thousands  of  readers 
who  have  read  no  other  lines  of  the  Divina 
Coramedia.  And  it  may  not  be  uninter¬ 


esting,  therefore,  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  Francesca  and  the  circumstances  of 
her  story,  as  they  may  be  gathered  from 
the  not  very  clear  pages  of  the  Italian 
chroniclers. 

Such  a  little  narrative  may  be  the  more 
acceptable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
quite  recently  that  such  an  account  has 
been  rendered  possible.  This  has  been 
done  mainly  by  the  industry  of  Dr.  I.uigi 
Tonini,  of  Rimini,  who  has  published  in 
that  city  a^  small  volume  of  “  Memorie 
Storiche  interno  a  Francesca  da  Rimini,” 
in  which  he  has  condensed  the  results  of 
a  very  large  amount  of  original  research. 
It  is  inaccurate,  perhaps,  to  say  that  it 
was  impossible  before.  What  Dr.  Tonini 
has  done,  another  might  have  accomplish¬ 
ed.  But  the  investigation  was  one  which 
required  all  the  patience,  the  industry, 
and  the  opportunities  of  a  genuine  Italian 
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antiquary  digging  in  the  archive-mines  of 
his  native  city.  And  assuredly  but  for 
Dr.  Tonini  there  would  have  been  small 
chance  that  the  substance  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  paper  would  ever  have  been  laid  be¬ 
fore  English  readers. 

The  story  has  been  touched  by  the 
ixjet,  as  all  the  world  knows,  in  the  short¬ 
est  possible  manner.  A  great  deal  of  the 
exquisite  skill  manifested  in  the  treatment 
of  it  depends  upon  this  delicate  lightness 
of  touch.  To  be  enjoyed  as  a  matchless 
gem  of  poetry,  nothing  more  can  be  re¬ 
quired  than  what  the  poet  has  given. 
But  a  legitimate  curiosity  may  be  felt  as 
to  the  real  history  of  personages  who 
have  been  so  celebrated,  and  of  events 
which  so  many  eyes  have  wept.  Dante’s 
earliest  commentator,  his  brother-poet, 
Boccaccio,  has  given  us  the  bare  facts  of 
the  story.  But,  after  the  manner  of  his 
time  and  clime,  he  has  neglected  to  sup¬ 
ply  any  of  those  matter-of-fect  particulars 
as  to  dates  and  places,  which  a  modern 
nran  and  an  Englishman  feels  to  be  so 
necessary  to  the  full  comprehension  of 
an  historical  fact,  and  which  arc,  as  will 
be  seen,  especially  necessary  to  the  right 
appreciation  of  the  story  in  question. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  begin  by 
transcribing  the  passage  from  Dante.  It 
will  not  take  much  space.  After  com¬ 
paring  several  translations  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  it  has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  the 
rendering  of  Longfellow  is  the  best  for 
the  purpose.  In  scrupulous  accuracy  of 
reproducing  the  exact  meaning,  and  gen¬ 
erally  even  the  construction  of  the  origi¬ 
nal,  it  is  probably  superior  to  all  others. 
The  absence  of  rhyme,  of  course,  renders 
this  more  feasible.  But  also,  as  it  seems 
to  the  present  w’riter,  in  those  cases — not 
a  few — in  which  the  meaning  of  the  i>oet 
is  doubtful,  the  poet-instinct  of  the  trans¬ 
lator  has  led  him  to  adopt  the  preferable 
one. 

Longfellow  gives  the  passage  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“O  Poet,  willingly 

Speak  would  I  to  those  two,  who  go  together 
And  seem  upon  the  wind  to  be  so  light. 

And  he  to  me.  *  Thou’lt  mark  when  they  shall  be 
Nearer  to  us ;  and  then  do  thou  implore  them 
By  love  which  leadeth  them,  and  they  will 
come.’ 

Soon  as  the  wind  in  our  direction  sways  them 
Xly  voice  uplift  1.  ‘  O  ye  weary  souls  1 

Come  speak  to  us,  if  no  one  interdicts  it.’ 

As  turtle-doves,  called  onward  by  desire. 
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With  open  and  steady  wmgs  to  the  sweet 
nest 

Fly  through  the  air  by  their  volition  borne. 
So  came  they  from  the  band,  where  Dido  is 
Approaching  us  athwart  the  air  malign. 

So  strong  was  the  affectionate  appeal. 

’  O  living  creature,  gracious  and  benignant. 

Who  visiting  goest  through  the  purple  air. 

Us  who  have  stained  the  world  incarnadine. 
If  were  the  King  of  the  Universe  our  friend. 

We  would  pray  unto  him  to  give  thee  i^eace. 
Since  thou  hast  pity  on  our  woe  perverse. 

Of  what  it  pleases  thee  to  hear  and  s])eak, 

That  we  will  hear,  and  we  will  speak  to  you, 
While  silent  is  the  wind,  as  it  is  now. 

Sitteth  the  city  wherein  I  was  born 

Ujwn  the  seashore,  where  the  Po  descends 
To  rest  in  |)eace  with  all  his  retinue  ? 

I-ovc  that  on  gentle  heart  doth  swiftly  seise. 

Seized  this  man  for  the  person  beautiful 
That  was  ta’en  from  me  ;  and  still  the  mode 
offends  me. 

Love  that  exempts  no  one  Moved  from  loving. 
Seized  me  with  pleasure  of  this  man  so 
strongly 

That,  as  thou  seest,  it  doth  not  yet  desert  me. 
Love  has  conducted  us  unto  one  death  ; 

Calna  waiteth  him  who  quenched  our  life!’ 
These  words  were  borne  along  from  them 
to  us. 

As  soon  as  I  had  heard  those  souls  tormented, 

I  bowed  my  face,  and  so  long  held  it  down 
Until  the  poet  said  to  me,  ‘  What  think’st 
thou  ?  ’ 

When  I  made  answer,  I  began  :  '  Alas  ! 

How  nuuiy  pleasant  thoughts,  how  much  de¬ 
sire 

Conducted  these  unto  the  dolorous  pass  !  ’ 
Then  unto  them  I  turned  me,  and  I  s|)ake. 

And  I  l>egan ;  ‘  Thine  agonies,  Francesca, 
Sad  and  compassionate  to  weeping  make  me. 
But  tell  me,  at  the  time  of  those  sweet  sighs 
By  what  and  in  what  manner  I>ove  conceded 
That  you  should  know  your  dubious  desires  ?  ’ 
And  she  to  me.  ‘  There  is  no  greater  sorrow 
Than  to  be  mindful  of  the  happy  time 
In  misery  ;  and  that  thy  Teacher  knows. 

But  if  to  recognize  the  earliest  root 

Of  love  in  us  thou  hast  so  great  desire, 

I  will  do  e’en  as  he,  who  wee|>s  an<l  speaks. 
One  day  we  reading  were,  for  our  delight. 

Of  Launcclot,  how  Love  did  him  enthral. 
Alone  we  were,  and  without  any  fear. 

Full  many  a  time  our  eyes  together  drew 

That  reading,  and  drove  the  color  from  onr 
faces ; 

But  one  point  only  was  it  that  o’ercame  us. 
When  as  we  read  of  the  much-longed-for  smile 
Being  by  such  a  noble  lover  kissed. 

This  one,  who  ne’er  from  me  shall  be  divided. 
Kissed  me  upon  the  mouth  all  palpitating. 

Galeotto  was  the  book,  and  he  who  wrote  it. 
That  day  no  further  did  we  read  therein.’ 
And  all  the  while  one  spirit  utter’d  this 

The  other  one  did  weep  so,  that  for  pity 
I  swooned  away  as  if  I  had  Imn  dying. 

And  fell  even  as  a  de»d  body  falls.” 

’Fhe  city  which  “sitteth  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  where  the  Po  descends,”  is  Raven- 
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na.  Caina  is  the  name  given  by  Dante 
to  that  lowest  bolgia  of  hell  to  which 
fratricides  are  condemned.  The  book 
they  were  reading  was  the  romance  of 
Lancelot  of  the  Round  Table  and  Ginevra, 
Arthur’s  faithless  queen.  This  once  well- 
known  romance  was  ixjpularly  supposed 
to  be  the  composition  of  Galeotto,  who  is 
described  in  it  as  having  acted  as  go-be¬ 
tween  to  the  guilty  couple.  And  hence 
the  name  Galeotto  came  to  be  used  com¬ 
monly  in  the  same  sense  as  that  which 
the  name  of  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  was 
used  to  convey.  What  Francesca  meant 
to  say,  therefore,  was,  “  The  book  served 
us  as  Galeotto,  the  writer  of  it,  served 
Lancelot  and  Ginevra.”  And  it  may  be 
further  observed  here  that  it  was  just  as 
well  understood  in  that  day  as  it  would  be 
in  this,  that  the  romance  in  question  was 
thoroughly  adapted  to  act  in  the  capacity 
Francesca  accuses  it  of  acting  in ;  for  it 
'was  one  of  the  earliest  books  condemned 
by  the  Church  as  immoral.  It  is  true  that 
it  had  not  yet  been  authoritatively  con¬ 
demned  when  Francesca  and  Paolo  se¬ 
lected  it  to  amuse  their  leisure  with  ;  for 
Innocent  III.  prohibited  it  by  a  bull 
dated  1313.  The  line  above  referred  to 
is  a  difficult  one  ;  and  the  commentators 
offer  divers  explanations  of  it  But  that 
given  above  seems  to  the  present  writer 
the  only  admissible  one,  and  clearly  that 
intended  by  the  poet 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  tell  the 
story  which  Dante  alludes  to,  rather  than 
relates,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Boccaccio, 
and  by  the  contemporary  historians  of  the 
periqd. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  that 
P'rancesca  was  not  “  da  Rimini  ”  at  all. 
The  fact  that  has  made  her  name  a  house¬ 
hold  word  among  all  nations  belongs  to 
the  history  of  Rimini,  a  city  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  called  Pmiilia,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  ;•  and  hence  she  has  ever  since 
been  called  by  all  the  world  P'rancesca  da 
Rimini.  But  she  was  in  truth  P'rancesca 
da  Ravenna.  Her  father  was  Guido  da 
Polenta,  generally  called  by  the  chroniclers 
of  the  (leriod  Guido  Minore,  to  distinguish 
him  from  a  cousin  of  the  same  name  who 
was  some  years  his  senior.  lk>ccaccio 
mistakenly  calls  him  Guido  il  Vecchio. 
This  Guido  il  Minore  was  “  Signore  ”  or 
“  Tiranno  ”  of  Ravenna,  and  was  the  first 
of  his  family  who  succeeded  in  acquiring 
that  ixisition.  His  forbears  had  held  tlie 


Castle  of  Polenta,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ravenna,  as  a  feud  under  the  archbishops. 
Hence  they  had  been  made  “  Visconti  ” 
under  these  prelates ;  and,  gradually  en¬ 
croaching  and  extending  their  power,  had 
at  last  imix)sed  themselves  on  their  fellow- 
citizens  as  “  tyrants,”  or  despotic  sover¬ 
eigns.  It  was  the  common  story  of  the 
foundation  of  similar  Italian  mediaeval 
sovereignties. 

Boccaccio  does  not  trouble  himself  to 
give  us  any  date  whatsoever  in  any  part 
of  his  narrative  ;  nor  is  it  easy  now  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  deficiency.  And  yet  much  of  the 
special  interest  of  the  story  to  Dantescan 
readers  turns,  as  will  be  presently  seen, 
on  the  dates  to  which  the  circumstances 
ought  to  be  assigned.  VVe  must  do  our 
best,  therefore,  to  get  at  them  as  nearly 
and  with  as  great  a  degree  of  probability 
as  we  can.  Lamberto  da  Polenta,  the 
fatjier  of  Guido  il  Minore,  is  first  heard  of 
in  history  in  1217,  as  at  Urat  time  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  politics  and  struggles 
of  the  day.  And  he  is  heard  of  no  more 
after  1240,  in  which  year  he  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  died.  His  son  Guido,  after  hav¬ 
ing  suffered  exile  with  all  his  family,  suc¬ 
ceeded,  by  force  of  arms,  in  recovering 
his  position  in  Ravenna  in  1248.  It  is 
known  that  he  was  still  living  a  very  old 
man  in  1307.  And  it  may  be  considered 
tolerably  certain  that  he  died  not  long 
after  that  date. 

It  is  therefore  already  clear  that  Car¬ 
lyle,  accurate  as  he  usually  is  in  such 
matters,  has  fallen  into  a  great  mistake 
when  he  si>eaks  of  Francesca’s  father  as 
Dante's  friend,  and  pictures  to  himself 
P'rancesca  having  |)erhaps  sat  uiK>n  the 
poet’s  knee.*  Dante’s  friend,  patron,  and 
host  was  Guido  Novello  (well  known  in 
the  history  of  ids  family  by  that  appella¬ 
tion),  the  grandson  of  Guido  il  Minore, 
P'rancesca’s  father,  and  son  of  Ostasio, 
P'rancesca’^ brother.  The  “poet’s friend” 
was  therefore  nephew  of  the  lady  whose 
terrible  story  he  has  immortalized. 

Now  Guido  il  Minore,  the  founder  of 
the  Polenta  family  as  a  family  of  sovereign 
princes,  had,  in  the  course  of  the  ambi¬ 
tious  stru^les  which  had  succeeded  in 
making  him  such,  fallen  into  hostility 
with  Malatesta,  who  was  engaged  in  doing 
the  same  thing  for  his  family  at  Rimini, 

•  “Heroes  and  Hero-Worship.”  The  Hero  as 
Poet. 
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and  succeeded  as  entirely  as  the  Polentas 
did  at  Ravenna.  Of  the  history  of  this 
Malatesta  we  have  a  few  dates,  which  may 
be  given  with  somewhat  more  of  certainty 
than  those  respecting  the  rival  family  at 
Ravenna.  He  was  born  in  1212,  and 
died  aged  one  hundred  years  in  1312.* 
His  will,  made  in  1311,  is  still  extant. 
He  married  three  wives.  By  the  first,  of 
whom  neither  her  proper  name  nor  the 
date  of  her  marrij^e  is  known,  he  had  only 
one  daughter,  Rengarda.  By  the  second, 
Concordia  Pandolfini  of  Vicenza,  whom 
he  married  in  1248,  he  had  four  sons, 
Giovanni,  Paolo,  Malatestino,  and  Ram- 
bcrto.  By  his  third  wife,  Margherita  di 
Pandulfo,  whom  he  married  on  the  25  th 
of  July,  1266,  he  had  one  son,  Pandulfo, 
and  two  daughters,  Maddalena  and  Si¬ 
mona.  Any  certain  dates  which  we  can 
pick  up  here  and  there  will  be  useful  for 
our  present  jmrpose,  as  will  be  seen  di¬ 
rectly  ;  but  otherwise  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  any  of  the  above  personages  save 
the  two  eldest  sons.of  the  second  marriage, 
Giovanni  and  Paolo. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Gio¬ 
vanni,  the  eldest  son  of  old  Malatesta.  But 
we  can  fix  it  within  a  few  years.  ’  For  as 
we  have  seen  his  mother  was  married  in 
1248,  and  we  find  that  he  was  assisting 
his  father  in  leading  the  partisans  of  the 
family  to  battle  in  1275,  in  all  probability, 
therefore,  he  was  at  that  time  as  nearly  as 
may  be  twenty-six,  and  could  not  have 
been  much  older.  Neither  has  the  date 
of  the  birth  of  Paolo,  Malatesta’s  second 
son,  been  recorded.  But  the  first  date 
we  find  in  connection  with  him  is  that  of 
his  marriage  in  1 269.  As  the  second  son 
of  a  marriage  which  took  place  in  1 248, 
he  could  not  have  been  more  than  nine¬ 
teen  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  ;  and  as 
he  could  hardly  have  been  much  less,  the 
date  of  his  marriage  helps  to  fix  also  the 
date  of  his  elder  brother’s  birth.  In  that 
year,  1269,  Paolo  married  Orrabile  Bea¬ 
trice,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Uberto, 
Conte  di  Ghiaggiolo.  This  Uberto  had 
died  seven  years  before,  in  1262,  and 

*  That  is,  he  was  certainly  alive  in  1312,  and 
was  then  one  hundred  years  old.  There  is  no  re¬ 
cord  of  kis  death  ;  but  he  is  no  more  heard  of.  But 
a  very  ancient  historian  of  Rimini,  who  wrote  in 
the  nrst  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  says,  I 
observe,  that  this  Malatesta  “vizit  annos  centum  et 
plus." 


Paolo  Malatesta  had  been  betrothed  to  her 
some  time  previously  to  his  marriage. 
We  find  also  that  old  Malatesta,  Paolo’s 
fatlier,  took  steps  for  possessing  himself  of 
the  property  of  the  heiress  before  the 
marriage  took  place.  The  “  county  "  of 
(ihiaggiolo  was  a  feud,  depending  in  part 
on  the  Abbey  of  St.  Ilario  di  Galatea,  and 
in  part  on  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna. 
And  before  the  marriage  between  his  son 
Paolo  and  the  heiress  took  place,  Mal¬ 
atesta  had  already  procured  investiture  for 
himself,  on  his  son’s  behalf,  of  the  “coun¬ 
ty,”  which  w'as  the  lady’s  dower  from 
both  the  above  feudal  superiors. 

Now  the  only  interest  attaching  to 
these  facts  lies  in  the  probability  which 
seems  to  arise  from  them,  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  youth  of  Paolo  at  the 
time,  that  the  marriage  between  him  and 
Orrabile  was  not  a  love  match  at  all,  but 
was  merely  managed  by  his  father  for  the 
sake  of  securing  the  Count  of  Ghiaggiolo’s 
heritage.  This  probability  has  not  been 
adverted  to  by  any  of  the  commentators ; 
but  it  certainly  contributes  its  share  to 
the  full  comprehension  and  appreciation 
of  the  subsequent  events. 

Paolo  had  two  children,  Uberto  and 
Margherita,  by  his  wife ;  but  we  have  not 
the  date  of  the  birth  of  either  of  them. 

Giovanni  Malatesta,  his  elder  brother,  is 
known  in  history  as  Gianciotto,  or  Scian- 
cato,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  lame  from  birth.  Some  writers — Mr. 
Dayman,  the  translator  of  the  “  Purga- 
torio,”among  others — have  hence  been  led 
into  the  error  of  suppiosing  that  his  name 
was  I.ancelotto.  Besides  being  lame,  he 
was  a  remarkably  ugly  man,  but  a  valiant 
soldier,  though  specially  noted  for  his 
sternness  and  ferocity.  Of  his  brother 
Paolo,  on  the"*  other  hand,  it  is  written 
that  he  w’as  particularly  handsome,  and 
not  at  all  given  to  war  or  warlike  things. 
He  was  so  remarkable  for  beauty  that  his 
name  has  remained  in  the  history  of  the 
family  as  “  Paolo  il  Bello.” 

Now  in  the  year  1275  the  various  inter¬ 
ests  and  family  politics  which  had  caused 
the  Polentas  of  Ravenna  and  the  Mala- 
testas  of  Rimini  to  fall  out,  brought  about 
the  expediency  of  a  reconciliation.  And 
to  this  end  it  was  proposed  that  Gianci¬ 
otto,  the  eldest  son  of  Malatesta,  should 
wed  Francesca,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Guido  Polenta.  Gianciotto,  as  has  been 
seen,  must  have  been  about  twenty- 
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six  at  the  time.  As  to  the  date  of  the 
birth  of  Francesca,  no  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  exists.  She  was  one  of  four  chil¬ 
dren,  two  brothers  and  two  sisters.  Of 
none  of  these  is  the  date  of  birth  known. 
But  we  know  that  Lamberto,  the  elder 
brother,  must  have  been  of  full  age 
(twenty-one)  in  1280  ;  and  that  the  first 
military  doings  of  Ostasio,  the  younger 
brother  (father  of  Guido  Novello,  Dante’s 
friend — Lamberto,  the  elder  brother,  hav¬ 
ing  left  no  legitimate  offspring),  belong  to 
the  year  1282.  Now  in  those  days  the 
first  api>earance  in  arms  of  a  young  noble 
would  be  little  likely  to  be  delayed 
beyond  his  twentieth  year.  And  if  the 
elder  brother  was  twenty-one  in  1280, 
and  the  younger  were  twenty  in  1 282,  we 
may  assume,without  danger  of  being  very 
far  wrong,  that  their  sister  Francesca  was 
not  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen — 
perhaps  not  above  fifteen — in  1275.  She 
was  at  all  events  old  enough  to  have  already 
gained  a  wide  reputation  as  a  celebrated 
beauty,  w’hen  she  was  given  in  marriage 
«to  the  ugly  lamiter  Gianciotto  Malatesta. 

Boccaccio  relates  that  Paolo  was  sent 
from  Rimini  to  Ravenna  to  ask  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  hand  of  Francesca  as  proxy  for 
his  brother;  and  that  this  was  so  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Guido,  her  father,  in  compliance 
with  the  advice  of  certain  of  his  friends, 
who  told  him  to  have  a  care  how  he  man¬ 
aged  this  matter,  lest  trouble  and  scandal 
should  come  of  it.  “  For,"  said  they, 
“  you  know  very  well  what  sort  of  girl  your 
daughter  is — what  a  spirit  she  has ;  and 
if  she  sees  Gianciotto  before  the  marriage 
is  perfected,  neither  you  nor  any  one  else 
will  ever  be  able  to  persuade  her  to  take 
him  for  a  husband."  So,  in  order  that 
trouble  and  scandal  might  not  come  of  it, 
they  deceived  the  unfortunate  girl — with 
the  result  we  know. 

Some  of  the  later  commentators  re¬ 
mark,  however,  that  if  this  story  had  been 
the  true  one,  it  might  be  expected  that 
Dante,  the  friend  of  Francesca’s  nephew, 
and  wishing  to  excuse  her  fault  as  much 
as  possible,  would  not  have  failed  to  men¬ 
tion  it.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it 
has  frequently  been  observed  that  it  is 
strange  that  Dante,as  a  friend  of  the  family, 
should  have  ever  mentioned  the  circum¬ 
stance  at  all.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence 
of  the  desire  of  both  the  families,  especi¬ 
ally  of  the  Polentas,  to  bury  the  whole 
affair  in  oblivion ;  and  the  poet  has  been 
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often  blamed  for  his  ingratitude  to  his 
friends  and  protectors,  the  Polentas,  for 
alluding  even  to  the  sad  story. 

Other  ancient  writers  have  asserted 
that  the  hand  of  Francesca  had  been  pro¬ 
mised  to  Paolo  Malatesta  by  the  girl’s 
mother  ;  and  in  order  to  make  such  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  possible,  they  quite  gratuitous¬ 
ly  assume  that  Paolo,  who,  as  has  been 
seen,  w'as  unquestionably  married  in  1269, 
was  in  1275  a  widower.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  shadow  of  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  any  such  supposition  as  this  pro¬ 
mise  of  Francesca  to  Paolo  ;  and  the 
fact  of  such  a  tale  having  been  put  for¬ 
ward  may  be  taken,  perhaps,  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  nothing  can  be  considered  to  be 
known  ujwn  the  subject  save  the  fact 
that  the  celebrated  beauty,  Francesca,  was 
married  by  her  family  from  political  con¬ 
siderations  to  the  notedly  ugly  and  deform¬ 
ed  Giovanni  Malatesta  in  the  year  1275. 

Further,  it  is  known  that  a  daughter 
named  Concordia  was  bom  to  them.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  discoverable  to  show 
when  she  was  born.  When  old  Malatesta, 
the  founder  of  the  family,  was  at  the  age 
of  ninety-nine,  making  his  will  in  the 
year  1311,  he  made  bequests  to  all  his 
surviving  descendants.  Gianciotto  was 
dead ;  but  the  grandfather  names  all  his 
grandchildren,  and  Concordia  among 
them.  And  it  would  seem  that  she  was 
at  that  time  single ;  for  no  mention  is 
made  of  her  husband,  as  surely  would  have 
been  the  case  had  she  been  married. 

Some  of  the  writers  make  mention  of  a 
son  bom  to  Giovanni  and  Francesca, 
named  Ubcrto.  But  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that 
no  other  child  save  Concordia  was  the 
issue  of  that  unhappy  marriage. 

Then  the  contemporary  records  tell  us 
nothing  further  save  the  facts  immortal¬ 
ized  by  the  poet.  Dante  tells  us,  indeed, 
nothing  of  the  particulars  of  the  tragedy, 
except  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
fault  of  the  lovers,  and  such  indication  of 
their  death  as  is  conveyed  by  the  intima¬ 
tion  that  Calna  (the  place  in  hell  appro¬ 
priated  to  fratricides)  awaited  the  slayer 
of  them.  It  is,  in  fact,  evident  that  Dante 
touches  the  story  as  one  that  would  be 
known  already  to  his  readers. 

But  .Boccaccio  completes  the  narrative 
so  far  as  to  tell  us  the  manner  in  which 
the  fratricide  was  committed,  and  the 
wrong  against  the  husband  avenged. 
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“And  as  Paolo  and  Madonna  Fran¬ 
cesca  persevered  in  tliis  intimacy,  and  as 
Gianciotto  went  to  one  of  the  neighboring 
cities  as  podesta,*  having  no  suspicion  in 
his  mind,  the  lovers  began  to  live  together 
as  such.  Upon  which  a  faithful  servant 
of  Gianciotto,  perceiving  what  was  going 
on,  went  to  him,  and  told  him  all  that  it 
so  much  behoved  him  to  know,  promising 
to  give  him,  whenever  he  pleased,  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses  as  to  the  truth 
of  what  he  had  told  him.  Upon  which 
Gianciotto,  terribly  disturbed,  returned 
secretly  to  Rimini.  The  servant  watched 
till  he  saw  Paolo  enter  the  chamber  of 
Madonna  Francesca,  and  then  brought  his 
master  to  the  door  of  it.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  enter,  inasmuch  as  the  door 
was  locked  on  the  inside,  he  called  to  his 
wife  from  without,  and  pushed  against  the 
door  with  his  shoulder.  Whereupon,  his 
voice  having  been  recognized  by  Fran¬ 
cesca  and  Paolo,  the  latter  thought  to 
escape  by  a  trap-door  which  formed  a 
communication  betw'een  the  chamber  of 
Francesca  and  another  beneath  it.  Paolo 
threw  himself  into  the  ajierture  of  the 
trap  door  therefore,  at  the  same  time  tell¬ 
ing  his  mistress  to  open  the  door  to  her 
husband.  But  the  matter  turned  out  dif¬ 
ferently  from  what  he  had  hoped  ;  for,  in 
throwing  himself  down,  a  portion  of  his 
dress  f  was  caught  by  a  nail  which  pro¬ 
truded  from  a  part  of  tlie  wood-work  of 
the  trap-door.  In  the  meantime  Fran¬ 
cesca  had  opened  the  door,  ready  to  ex¬ 
cuse  herself,  and  imagining  that  her  lover 
had  already  escaped.  But  Gianciotto, 
entering  immediately,  saw  his  brother 
hanging  in  the  trap-door  by  his  clothes ; 
and,  having  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  ran  to  him 
to  kill  him.  Francesca  rushed  forward  and 
threw  herself  between  her  lover  and  the 
uplifted  hand  of  her  husband.  Where¬ 
upon  that  happened  which  Gianciotto  by 
no  means  intended,  for  he  loved  his  wife 
better  than  himself ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
dagger,  driven  with  the  whole  force  of  the 


*  It  was  the  almost  universal  practice  in  all  the 
independent  cities  of  medieval  Italy  to  select  the 
annual  podestlk,  or  chief  executive  magistrate,  from 
among  the  citizens  of  some  other  city ;  the  object 
being  to  avoid  maladministration  of  the  office  from 
favor  to  friends  or  fear  of  enemies. 

f  Of  his  ooretto,  Boccaccio  writes,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  commentators  explain  the  word  to  mean  a 
species  of  defensive  garment,  used  for  the  special 
protection  of  the  heart. 
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husband,  pierced  the  bosom  of  the  woman 
before  it  reached  Paolo.  But  in  the  next 
instant  the  infuriated  man,  withdrawing 
his  weapon,  aimed  a  second  blow  at  his 
brother,  and  killed  him.”  Then,  says 
Boccaccio,  who  had  just  assured  us  that 
Gianciotto  loved  his  wife  better  than  his 
own  life,  “he  left  them  both  dead,  and 
went  straightway  about  his  own  affairs  ; 
and  the  next  morning  the  two  lovers  were, 
with  many  tears,  buried  in  the  same  sepul¬ 
ture.” 

Such  is  the  account  Boccaccio  gives,  and 
in  the  main,  and  in  all  imi>ortant  points, 
it  agrees  with  those  of  the  chroniclers  of 
the  time.  One  of  the  early  commenta¬ 
tors,  the  Cavaliere  Giacomo  Gradonico, 
who  wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  declares  that  Gianciotto 
had  “many  times  corrected"  his  wife  and 
his  brother  for  their  bad  conduct,  and  only 
killed  them  when  he  found  that  all  he 
could  say  did  not  avail  to  induce  them  to 
amend  it !  But  this  rather  strange  view  of 
the  'matter  is  not  supported,  as  far  as  I 
can  find,  by  any  other  writer,  and  certainly 
not  by  any  probability. 

Nevertheless,  a  difficult  and  not  unin¬ 
teresting  question  arises  as  to  the  time  at 
which  the  catastrophe  occurred.  Only 
two  or  three  of  the  many  ancient  chronic¬ 
lers  who  with  more  or  less  detail  record 
the  circumstance  assign  any  date  to  it 
And  it  is  very  clear  that  these  assign  it 
wrongly.  One  account  states  the  tragedy 
to  have  occurred  in  the  year  1296,  and 
another  puts  it  as  late  as  1312.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  set  forth  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  lead  to  the  rejection  of  either 
of  these  dates  without  going  into  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  a  much  greater  length  and  with  more 
detail  than  would  prove  interesting  to  an 
English  reader,  i'hey  are  drawn  from  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  ages  which  must 
necessarily  be  assigned  to  a  variety  of 
persons  more  or  less  nearly  connected  with 
the  principal  iJersonages  of  the  story,  re¬ 
specting  whom  undoubted  documentary' 
evidence  may  yet  be  found.  It  must  here 
suffice  to  say,  that  the  re.suU  of  much  re¬ 
cent  and  very  careful  and  laborious  inves- 
tif^ation  is  to  produce  a  very  strong  per¬ 
suasion  that  the  tragedy  immortalized  by 
Dante’s  genius  took  place  in  the  year 
1 285.  And  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  it 
did  not  take  place  before  1283.  For  in 
December  of  the  year  1282  Paolo  was  in¬ 
vited  by  the  Republic  of  Florence  to  go 
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to  that  city  as  podesti,  which  he  accord-  gentleman  seeming  “  upon  the  wind  to  be 
ingly  did.  But  he  did  not  complete  his  so  light ! "  But  still  the  Paolo  whose 
term  of  office,  for  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  cheeks  turned  pale,  and  whose  limbs 
February  of  the  following  year,  1283,  he  trembled  with  the  emotion  of  the  first-dared 
asked  and  obtained  permission  to  resign  kiss,  is  scarcely  satisfactorily  figured  forth 
his  functions  and  return  home  on  “  urgent  to  the  imagination  by  the  presentment  of 
private  affairs."  What  these  affairs  can  a  middle-aged  gentleman,  the  father  of  a 
have  been  we  have  no  means  of  guessing,  family,  and  in  the  fourth  lustrum  of  his 
as  the  contemporary  history  of  Rimini,  married  life !  And  however  little  rare  it 
and  of  his  family,  gives  us  no  assistance  may  be  for  English  wives  to  be  in  the  full 
whatever  in  doing  so ;  unless,  indeed,  we  pride  of  their  beauty  after  ten  years’  of 
accept  the  conjecture  of  Signor  Passerini,  marriage,  it  does  seem  extremely  impro- 
in  his  article  on  Paolo  Malatesta  in  the  bable  that  the  love  which  “  presa  costui 
continuation  of  Litta’s  “  Famiglie  Cele-  della  bella  persona,”  should  in  the  case  of 
bri,"  to  the  effect  that  it  was  Paolo’s  pa^;-  an  Italian  matron  be  first  excited  ten 
sion  for  his  sister  in-law  that  made  it  into!-  years  after  marriage  in  the  breast  of 
erable  to  him  to  be  at  a  distance  from  her.  a  brother  -  in  -  law,  who  has  habitually 
The  tragedy,  then,  occurred  in  all  associated  with  her  during  all  that  time  ! 
probability  in  1285,  and  certainly  not  be-  We  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  us 
fore  1283.  But  Francesca  and  her  hus-  in  the  conviction  that  this  was  not  the 
band  had  then  been  married  ten  years,  and  condition  of  things  and  combination  of 
Paolo  had  been  married  to  his  wife  for  circumstances  which  Dante  intended  to 
sixteen  years !  paint.  But,  uncpiestionably,  Francesca 

Now  we  think  that  it  may  be  assumed  and  her  lover  were  at  that  no  longer  ro- 
that  these  facts  will  appear  rather  startling  mantic  period  of  their  lives  when  the  pun- 
to  the  "  spiritl  gentili  ’’  who  have  hung  ishment  of  their  guilt  overtook  them, 
over  Dante’s  exquisite  episode,  but  have.  And  we  fear  that  the  only  theory  of  the 
as  is  natural,  known  nothing  whatever  of  circumstances  of  the  case  open  to  us  is 
the  hero  and  heroine  of  it  but  what  they  that  which  would  represent  the  fault  that 
have  learned  from  the  poet  himself,  or,  at  called  for  the  husband’s  vengeance  as  in¬ 
most,  from  Boccaccio’s  commentary.  eluding  long  years  of  falsehootl,  deception. 

It  is  true  that  Dante  says  no  word  to  and  betrayed  confidence  ;  and  all  the  other 
indicate  that  the  sad  day  on  which  Fran-  circumstances  of  the  story  point  to  the 
cesca  and  her  lover  read  no  further  in  the  probability  of  this  conclusion.  Francesca 
“  histori;e  peccare  docentes,"  which  be-  had  been  married  against  her  wishes  to  a 
trayed  them,  was  the  same  day  on  which  man  whom  she  not  only  did  not  love,  but 
“  love  conducted  them  to  a  common  who  was  such  as  to  make  it  exceedingly 
death.”  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  safely  improbable  that  she  ever  should  love  him. 
assumed,  that  the  vast  majority  of  readers  Add  to  this  that,  according  to  some  ac- 
of  the  celebrated  lines  have  taken  it  for  counts,  she  was  already  in  love  with  the 
granted  that  the  two  events  related — the  subsequent  partner  of  her  sin,  must  we 
fall  into  sin,  and  the  punishment  of  it —  not  needs  conclude  that  the  moment  when 
were  not  separated  by  a  long  interval.  It  such  a  lapse  from  virtue  as  she  was  guilty 
is  quite  true,  also,  that  it  is  still  open  to  of  befell,  occurred  then,  when  she  was 
us  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  so  sepa-  young  and  inexperienced,  when  she  was 
rated.  We  may  still  believe,  if  we  prefer  indignant  at  the  cruel  wrong  that  had  been 
it,  that  the  mature  matron,  wife,  and  mother  done  to  her,  when  she  was  under  the  do- 
of  ten  years’  standing,  and  her  paramour,  minion  of  the  passion  she  had  conceived 
a  paterfamilias  of  sixteen  years’  standing,  for  him  who  had  so  unhappily  become  her 
then  first  went  astray,  and  were  forthwith  brother-in-law,  and  not  ten  years  after  all 
discovered  and  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  this?  And  if  we  admit  the  conviction 
lives.  But  neither  would  this  theory,  it  that  this  must  have  been  the  case,  we  have 
may  be  confidently  assumed,  satisfy  the  no  other  alternative  but  to  credit  the 
exigencies  of  the  reader’s  sentiment.  It  couple  whom  the  poet  has  consigned  to 
is  not  so  that  Dante’s  readers  have  pictured  an  immortality  of  romantic  and  poetic  in¬ 
to  themselves  Francesca  da  Rimini  and  terest,  and  certainly  not  of  infamy,  with  a 
Paolo !  Of  course  there  is  nothing  to  be  ten-years’  life  of  the  basest  treachery  and 
said  against  the  soul  of  the  stoutest  elderly  vilest  adultery. 
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And  here  follow  one  or  two  considera¬ 
tions  of  a  more  interesting  nature  to  rea¬ 
ders  at  the  present  day  than  any  specula¬ 
tions  as  to  the  degree  of  guilt  of  the  two 
lovers.  What  were  the  sentiments  present 
in  the  mind  of  Dante  when  he  wrote  the 
celebrated  ejnsode,  and  what  the  nature 
of  the  sentiments  he  intended  to  awaken 
in  the  minds  of  his  readers  ? 

It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  we  should 
search  his  exquisite  lines  in  Vain  for  the 
smallest  manifestation  of  moral  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  spectacle  of  a  ten  years  so 
spent  by  a  brother  and  a  sister-in-law,  he 
a  father  and  she  a  mother  by  their  respec¬ 
tive  mates.  We  do  find  the  unmistakable 
expression  of  the  feeling,  that  they  were 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  of 
the  tenderest  and  most  loving  pity.  Now, 
as  we  all  know,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
travel  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  verna¬ 
cular  literature  to  meet  with  abundance  of 
those  “historiae  peccare  docentes  ”  which 
seek  to  extenuate  faults  of  the  nature  of 
that  committed  by  Francesca  and  Paolo 
Malatesta,  and  to  engage  the  reader  to 
feel  that  they  are  pardonable,  or  at  least 
that  those  guilty  of  them  may  be  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest  and  sympathy.  But  the 
point  which  is  worth  observing  is  that  the 
writers  of  these  productions  in  our  own 
language  set  about  their  object  in  quite  a 
different  way  from  that  pursued  by  the 
great  Florentine  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
I'he  modem  English  author,  be  his  own 
theological  bias  and  opinions  what  they 
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might,  would  never  attempt  to  represent 
his  hero  or  heroine  as  worthy  of  the  read¬ 
er’s  sympatliy,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
the  object  of  God’s  final  reprobation. 
And  herein  may  be  seen  and  studied  a 
very  curious  and  deeply-reaching  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Italian  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind  and  manner  of  feeling.  The 
latter  associates  his  own  sentiments  with 
those  which  he  believes  to  be  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Creator  in  a  manner  which 
no  feeling  renders  necessary  to  the  Ital¬ 
ian.  The  Italian,  while  accepting  and 
submitting  to  the  Divine  power  with 
bowed  head,  feels  no  necessity  of  confor¬ 
ming  his  own  mental  attitude  and  judg¬ 
ment  thereto.  This  latter  mental  attitude 
is  to  the  northern  man  impossible.  He 
must  either  admit  and  feel  that  the  sinner 
condemned  to  eternal  reprobation  is  repro¬ 
bate  and  detestable  to  him  also ;  or,  if  he 
fails  to  feel  that,  he  disputes  the  condem¬ 
nation. 

The  wide-branching  results  of  this  curi¬ 
ous  difference  of  idiosyncrasy  may  be 
traced  in  mingled  directions,  and  discover¬ 
ed  to  be  the  key  to  many  specialties  of 
national  character.  But  it  would  need 
more  than  a  few  pages  to  do  so  in  detail ; 
and  it  must  suffice,  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  to  have  indicated  a  path  of  investiga¬ 
tion  which  curious  inquirers  into  national 
character  will  have  no  difficulty  in  follow¬ 
ing  for  themselves. 

T.  A.  Troi.lope. 
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On  entering  Venice  for  the  first  time, 
notwithstanding  the  brightness  of  the 
strange  beauty,  so  unlike  anything  else  in 
all  the  world,  which  is  around  the  visitor 
on  all  sides,  there  are  probably  few  per¬ 
sons,  part  of  the  excitement  of  whose 
imaginations  upon  the  occasion  is  not  due 
to  romantically  terrible  notions  of  the  ways 
and  dealings  of  the  old  Venetian  Govern¬ 
ment.  Even  as  the  bright  laughing  gon¬ 
dola-life  skims  over  the  surface  of  dark 
voiceless  waters,  whose  depths  seem  to 
cover  the  secrets  of  so  many  generations, 
so  to  the  reader  of  that  which  is  generally 
given  to  the  world  as  Venetian  history, 
does  the  brilliant  and  splendid  story  of 
the  old  Republic  seem  to  overlie  myste- 
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rious  and  unfathomable  depths  of  terror, 
tyranny,  and  secret  deeds  of  relentless  and 
resistless  power.  When  the  stranger  turns 
his  first  eager  stejjs  to  the  Ducal  Palace — 
•  that  grandest  expression  in  stone  of  na¬ 
tional  power  and  magnificence,  that  the 
world  has  ever  yet  seen — when  he  passes 
awe-struck  up  the  Giant  Stair,  and  paces 
those  exquisitely  beautiful  corridors,  while 

A  thousand  years  tlKir  dusky  wings  expand 
Around  him, 

his  eyes  and  thoughts  may  first  be  turned 
to  all  the  world  of  art  in  its  highest  expres¬ 
sions,  which  lies  on  every  side,  and  to  the 
consummate  beauty  of  every  kind  that  in¬ 
vites  his  gaze.  But,  if  he  have  any  tine- 
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ture  of  historical  lore,  and  any  capacity 
of  imagination  in  him,  the  liveliest  thrill  of 
excited  interest  wfll  be  felt  when  he  passes 
through  the  low-browed  little  door  in  the 
great  gallery  on  the  first  floor,  which  gives 
him  admittance  to  the  dark  staircases  that 
lead  to  the  terrible  “Pozzi;”  or  when, 
from  the  little  room  on  the  highest  floor 
of  the  Palace  in  which  the  awful  “  Three  ” 
held  their  sittings,  he  climbs  the  narrow 
stair  by  which  the  condemned  reached 
the  yet  more  dreadful  prisons  of  the 
“  Piombi.” 

Who  has  not  read  the  abounding  stories 
divulged  to  all  people  in  all  lands  by  poets 
in  verse  and  poets  in  prose,  and  stamped 
in  many  cases  by  the  hall-mark  of  genius, 
which  have  prepared  the  mind  for  that 
pleasurable  thrill  of  excitement  and  inter¬ 
est  ?  And  are  there  not  still  extant,  pal¬ 
pable  to  touch  and  evident  to  sight,  the 
material  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  such 
narratives, — proofs  of  a  nature  eminently 
calculated  to  enhance  to  the  utmost,  by 
their  actual  presence  to  the  senses,  the 
vividness  of  the  thrill  ?  There  gapes  the 
awful  “Lion’s  mouth.”  You  may  ac¬ 
tually  drop  into  it,  with  your  own  fingers, 
if  you  please,  an  anonymous  denunciation 
of  any  man  or  any  thing,  pretending  to 
glance  suspiciously  around,  even  as  did 
the  last  person  before  you  who  used  it  for 
its  terrible  purposes.  Only  your  billet 
will  lie  there  innoxious  till  the  unmoved 
dust  consume  it.  There  is  still  that  fear¬ 
ful  scat  of  stone  hard  by  the  secret  exit  of 
the  “Pozzi”  to  the  discreet  and  silent 
canal,  on  which  the  victim  to  be  strangled 
was  placed  for  execution.  There,  deep 
among  the  foundations  of  the  colossal  walls 
which  support  far  above  the  noble  halls, 
glorious  with  all  the  majesty  and  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  gorgeous  Republic,  are  those 
ever  silent,  hopeless  “  Pozzi  ”  themselves, 
exactly  in  the  state  in  which  they  were 
left  by  their  latest  prisoner.  There  can 
hardly  be  an  imagination  so  dull  as  not  to 
be  powerfully  excited  by  these  objects  and 
places,  and  scarcely  a  visitor  to  them  so 
unread  as  to  be  unprepared  for  the  excite¬ 
ment  by  all  that  has  been  written  of  the 
terrible  tribunal  at  whose  word  these  aw¬ 
ful  prisons  opened  and  closed  their  doors. 

And  now  that  the  terrible  “  Three  ”  ex¬ 
ist  no  more,  and  that  those  fearful  prison- 
doors  open  at  the  beck  of  any  hand  that 
has  a  franc  in  it,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  thrill  produced  in  the  visitor  is  a 


not  disagreeable  sensation,  and  that  the 
romance  of  tlie  thing  is  one  of  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  a  visit  to  the  ancient  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that 
to  some  persons  a  sober  and  accurately 
historical  account  of  the  famed  tribun^ 
and  its  doings,  which  must  have  the  effect 
of  dissipating  some  portion  of  the  romance 
and  all  the  mystery,  that  has  hitherto  be¬ 
longed  to  the  subject,  may  not  be  wel¬ 
come.  Nevertheless  there  is  no  spot  so 
sacred  to  mystery  and  bugaboo,  that  the 
curious  but  calm  eye  of  history  will  not 
sooner  or  later  peer  into  it ;  and  it  is  as 
well  that  the  simple  truth  should  be  told 
and  known,  even  respecting  the  dread 
“Three”  of  the  Venetian  Inquisition. 

A  portion  of  the  romance  which  hangs 
about  the  subject  will  have  to  be  dissi¬ 
pated  ;  not  all  by  any  means.  If  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  Inquisition  of  Venice  was  be¬ 
lieved  by  its  contemporaries,  and  has  ever 
since  been  believed,  to  be  something  much 
more  terrible  and  dangerous  than  it  really 
was,  it  was  not  only  the  fault  of  that  in¬ 
stitution  that  such  was  the  case;  it  was 
their  wish  and  express  purpose  that  it 
should  be  so.  It  was  an  essential  and 
carefully  practised  part  of  their  system  to 
envelop  their  operations  in  mystery. 
Their  object  was  to  be  supposed  to  be 
ubiquitous  and  omniscient.  And  they 
struck,  when  they  did  strike,  in  a  manner 
which  was  calculated  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  an  unseen  but  ever-present  and 
resistless  hand.  In  a  w’ord,  it  was  their 
policy  to  accomplish  their  objects  as  much 
b^  operating  on  the  imaginations  of  the 
citizens  as  by  the  exercise  of  power  over 
their  persons.  No  account  was  ever  ren¬ 
dered  to  any  one  of  any  of  their  doings, 
and  no  record  was  kept  of  them,  save  in 
their  own  absolutely  secret  and  jealously 
guarded  archives. 

From  these  circumstances  it  naturally 
and  necessarily  resulted  that  mere  rumor 
and  fiction,  more  or  less  mingled  with  fact, 
took  the  place  of  history  in  all  that  con¬ 
cerned  the  doings  of  the  dreaded  “  Three.” 
But  such  rumors  and  tales  were  consoli¬ 
dated  into  the  semblance  of  history,  and 
these  fictions  were,  more  or  less  wittingly 
and  of  set  purpose,  presented  to  the  world 
as  such  by  the  Frenchman,  Dam,  whose 
History  of  Venice  was  for  many  years  the 
principal  source  of  the  historical  notions 
commonly  current  in  Europe  upon  the 
subject.  The  Comte  Pierre  Ant  Noel 
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Bruno  Dani  published,  in  1819,  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Venice,  in  seven  octavo  volumes  ; 
and  it  quickly  assumed  the  position  of  the 
History  of  Venice,  from  which  the  world 
of  general  readers  gathered  their  knowledge 
of  Venetian  story.  It  was  systematically 
Mmtten  with  a  view  to  discredit  and  black¬ 
en  the  old  Government  of  the  Republic. 
And  most  readers  are  now  aware  what  is 
to  be  expected  from  a  French  writer  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances  !  Justice  has  long 
since  been  done  by  more  than  one  com¬ 
petent  hand  on  Comte  Dam’s  book.  But 
many  of  the  tales  and  notions,  which  first 
derived  their  birth  from  it,  still  circulate 
in  ]X)pular  guide-books  and  the  like,  and 
in  the  minds  of  those  not  ipore  accurately 
informed  than  the  general  tourist  can  be 
expected  to  be. 

Moreover,  it  is  only  quite  recently  that 
it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  the  infor¬ 
mation,  which  alone  could  serve  as  a  basis 
for  a  true  and  authentic  stor)'  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  and  doings  of  the  Venetian  Inqui¬ 
sition.  It  has  been  said  that  the  only  record 
of  these  was  kept  with  all  secrecy  by  the 
tribunal  itself.  Absolutely  nothing  could 
of  can  be  known  with  certainty  of  the  max¬ 
ims,  procedure,  and  modus  operandi  of 
the  Inquisition,  wnthout  access  to  these 
archives.  And  it  is  only  quite  recently, 
as  I  have  said,  that  such  access  has  been 
possible. 

Among  the  almost  incredibly  enormous 
masses  of  records  of  the  Republic,  which 
are  preserved  in  the  vast  halls  of  the 
“  Frari,”  there  are  eighteen  huge  folio  vol¬ 
umes,  bound  in  parchment,  and  lettered 
Annotations  of  the  Inquisitors  of  State. 
These  volumes  contain  the  whole  of  the 
records  of  that  institution.  Years  ago 
they  were  removed,  together  with  large 
masses  of  other  documents,  to  Vienna. 
There  no  person  w'as  permitted  to  have 
access  to  them  ;  not,  in  all  probability,  in 
consequence  of  any  desire  on  the  ])art  of 
the  Austrians  to  keep  the  secrets  of  the 
Venetian  Inquisitors,  but  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  masses  of  papers  brought  away 
were  allowed  to  remain  unexamined  and 
unarranged  in  the  cases  in  which  they  had 
been  brought  across  the  Al|>s.  But  in 
1868,  by  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  signed  between  Austria  and  Italy  in 
1866,  these  volumes,  together  with  very 
many  other  documents,  were  restored  to 
Italy,  and  replaced  in  their  old  resting- 
place  at  the  “  Frari,"  where  they  are  now 
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freely  at  the  disposition  of  the  studious. 
The  results  of  this  accessibility  will  shortly 
be  laid  before  historical  students  in  two 
works:  one  by  the  Cavaliere  .\rmandoBas- 
chet,  who  will  give  the  fruit  of  his  diligent 
examination  of  all  the  recorded  processes, 
as  Avell  as  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
Inquisitors  with  their  agents ;  and  the 
other  by  Signor  Giulio  Cnvellari,  who  has 
nearly  ready  a  work  entitled  The  Criminal 
Law  of  Venice. 

But,  in  the  meantime.  Signor  Augusto 
Bazzoni  nas  i)ublished  a  brief  account  of 
these  Annotations  in  the  Archivio  Storico 
Italiano,  by  the  help  of  which  we  propose 
to  give  F.nglish  readers  a  somewhat  more 
accurate  account  of  the  Venetian  Inqui¬ 
sition,  and  of  its  doings,  than  has  hitherto 
been  offered  to  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  mention  that  the  Venetian  Inquisition 
had  nothing  specially  to  do  with  religious 
matters.  It  was  a  State  and  not  a  Church 
Inquisition.  The  special  object  of  the 
tribunal  was  originally  to  discover,  to  pre¬ 
vent,  and  to  punish  the  traitorous  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  State  secrets  of  the  Republic 
to  foreigners.  'I'his  was  an  evil  which  the 
government  had  frequently  reason  to  de¬ 
plore,  and  to  contend  against.  And  Com¬ 
missions  of  Inquisition,  issued  for  that 
purpose,  are  mentioned  occasionally  from 
a  time  shortly  subsequent  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  “Council  of  Ten.”  But  no 
such  tribunal  existed  as  a  permanent  in¬ 
stitution  till  the  20th  of  September,  1539, 
when  the  Council  of  Ten  determined  on 
appointing  from  among  its  own  members 
a  committee  of  Three,  whose  special  duty 
it  should  be  to  discover  and  to  punish  the 
betrayers  of  state  secrets.  The  si)ecial 
cause  which  at  that  particular  time  moved 
the  Ten  to  take  this  step,  was  the  dis- 
coveiy*  that  five  traitors,  three  of  whom 
were  put  to  death  for  their  crime,  had,  in 
the  year  1538,  given  information  to  the 
Mussulman  of  the  designs  of  the  Republic. 
The  name  of  “  Inquisitors  of  State  ”  was 
not,  however,  given  them  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy’,  at  which  time 
their  attributions  and  functions  were  large¬ 
ly  increased  ;  and  it  became  their  duty  to 
take  cognizance  of  anything  whatever  that 
threatened  either  the  external  or  internal 
well-being  of  the  State.  At  the  period 
above  mentioned,  it  had  become  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  select  two  of  the  Inquisitors  from 
the  body  of  the  Ten  and  one  from  the  Du- 
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cal  Council.  The  two  former  were  styled 
“  the  black  Inquisitors,”  from  the  color  of 
the  gowns  they  wore ;  and  the  latter,  who 
sat  always  between  the  other  two,  and 
wore  a  scarlet  gown,  was  known  as  “  the 
red  Inquisitor.”  And  Signor  Bazaoni  re¬ 
marks  that  the  grim  contrast  of  these  cos¬ 
tumes,  and  the  names  to  which  they  gave 
rise,  contributed  no  little  to  the  terror  with 
which  the  tribunal  was  regarded  by  the 
Venetian  populace. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  were 
conducted  according  to  no  rules,*  save 
such  as  might  in  some  degree  grow  out  of 
the  habitudes  of  their  own  court ;  were  al¬ 
ways  wrapped  in  profound  mystery  ;  were 
entirely  secret  both  as  regarded  process 
and  sentence ;  and  were  inappellable  ! 
If  any  citizen  of  any  rank  of  life  disap¬ 
peared,  and  any  incjuiry  were  made  respect¬ 
ing  him  or  her  by  the  ordinary  officers  of 
justice,  it  was  a  fully  sufficient  answer  to 
all  such  questions  to  whisper  with  bated 
breath  that  the  individual  in  question  had 
been  arrested  by  the  officer —  the  “  fante,” 
as  he  was  called — of  the  ITiree  ! 

It  is  indeed  not  surprising  that  such  a 
tribunal  should  have  been  looked  upon 
with  terror.  And  Signor  Bazzoni  declares 
that  he  shuddered  as  he  opened  those 
dread  registers,  which  were  to  reveal  the 
arbitrary  sentences,  the  despotic  proceed¬ 
ings,  the  poisonings,  the  executions  carried 
out  in  the  silence  of  the  prison,  the  mys¬ 
terious  disajipearances,  of  which  the  ter¬ 
rible  Three  had  been  the  authors.  And 
great  was  his  surprise  in  discovering  a 
course  of  procedure  tolerably  regular ;  a 
decided  leaning  to  mildness  and  moder¬ 
ation  in  the  punishments ;  a  method  of 
treating  the  guilty  severe  indeed,  but  not 
cruel ;  a  disposition  to  pardon,  except  in 
cases  of  reconviction  for  the  same  offence  ; 
and  a  desire  to  prevent  crimes  rather  than 
to  punish  them,  if  it  were  possible.  He 
found,  he  tells  us,  but  few  cases  of  capital 
punishment,  and  as  far  as  his  investigations 
went,  but  one  of  death  inflicted  by  poison, 
and  one  other  in  which  the  tribunal  had 
wished  and  endeavored,  but  had  failed  to 
put  to  death  by  that  means,  a  culprit  who 
was  beyond  their  reach.  Only,  says  Sig¬ 
nor  Bazzoni,  in  matters  of  state  were  the 
Inquisitors  more  severe  than  modern  no- 


*  And  those  which  Dam  affects  to  give  in  his 
unveracious  book  are  mere  fabrications  and  in¬ 
ventions. 
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tions  might  deem  justiflable  ;  as  when  they 
put  to  death  Alberti,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Republic,  for  falsifying  the  Letters  Ducal. 

It  is  probable  that  all  that  Signor  Baz¬ 
zoni  states  here  is  strictly  true  and  accu¬ 
rate.  But  an  Englishman  would  think 
that  all  that  is  here  said  would  go  very 
little  way  towards  removing  the  objec¬ 
tions  he  would  feel  .to  the  existence  of 
such  a  tribunal.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  nothing  whatever  to  assure  the  inquirer 
that  these  Annotations  (ft>ntain  a  faith¬ 
ful  record  of  all  the  cases  dealt  with  by 
the  Inquisitors.  No  sort  of  control  what¬ 
soever  existed.  Nobody  had  cognizance 
of  the  record  save  the  Three  themselves, 
and  their  secretary,  who  became,  it  would 
seem,  in  process  of  time  the  most  terri¬ 
bly  powerful  member  of  the  court  On 
the  other  hand  a  cruel  severity  in  dealing 
with  criminals  is  not  the  evil  of  whidi 
one  would  esjiecially  expect  to  find  the 
tribunal  to  have  been  guilty.  In  the 
case  of  ordinary  crime  one  would  wish 
to  know  rather  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  on  which  a  criminal  was 
found  guilty.  But  it  is  not  to  the  deal¬ 
ings  of  the  court  with  ordinary  crime 
at  all,  that  an  Englishman’s  suspicions 
would  more  especially  point.  Here  are 
four  men, — tlie  I'hree  and  their  secre¬ 
tary  —  who  have  wholly  irresponsible 
power  over  the  lives  and  persons  of  all 
the  citizens  of  Venice ;  who  can  put 
their  hand  on  any  man  or  any  woman 
in  the  midst  of  their  family  and  of  their 
daily  life,  and  can  cause  them  to  dis¬ 
appear  out  of  it,  and  never  be  heard 
of  again.  Is  it  likely  that  such  a  power 
should  never  have  been  exercised  through¬ 
out  the  long  series  of  years  during  which 
it  existed,  for  purposes  which  had  no 
connection  with  the  repressing  of  crime  ? 
If  it  was  exercised  for  any  such  name¬ 
less  purposes,  is  it  certain  that  we  should 
find  the  record  of  such  cases  in  the 
book  of  these  A  nnotations  i  There  seem  s, 
however,  to  have  existed  one,  and  only 
one  circumstance,  in  connection  with 
the  absolute  power  wielded  by  the  Inqui¬ 
sitor,  which  may  have  served  as  a  par¬ 
tial  protection  against  altogether  arbitrary 
violence.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  every  sentence  passed  against  any 
person  brought  before  the  tribunal  should 
be  concurred  in  by  all  the  three  judges. 
If  there  were  any  difference  of  opinion 
between  them,  the  matter  had  to  be 
«9 
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referred  to  the  Council  of  Ten.  Signor 
Bazzoni  does  not  mention  having  met 
with  the  record  of  any  case  in  which 
that  step  had  to  be  resorted  to.  And 
after  all,  in  so  small  a  body  as  the  Inqui¬ 
sitors  were,  the  “  ca’  me  ca’  thee  ”  prin¬ 
ciple  is  too  sure  to  be  in  operation  for 
this  circumstance  to  have  afforded  any 
very  valid  protection  against  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  such  irresponsible  power  being 
used  for  the  purposes  of  private  hatred, 
or  interest,  or  convenience. 

The  eighteen  volumes  of  records,  or 
Annotations,  as  they  are  styled,  which 
have  been  spoken  of,  contain  the  entire 
history  of  the  tribunal  for  somewhat  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half.  The  first  entry 
in  them  is  dated  in  January,  1643,  and 
the  last  the  6th  March,  1797,  which  was 
just  two  months  and  ten  days  before  the 
troo^is  of  France  entered  Venice  “to 
tuupder,”  as  Signor  Bazzoni  says,  “  a  Re- 
fxiblic  which  had  lived  for  fourteen  cen¬ 
turies."  The  first  volume  of  the  series 
extends  from  1643  to  1651.  In  this  the 
entries  are  exceedingly  brief  and  informal, 
merely  mentioning  ^e  nature  of  each 
case,  without  even  stating  the  result  of  it, 
as  whether  the  pierson  inculpated  was 
convicted  or  otherwise,  or  what  punish¬ 
ment  was  awarded.  But  the  second 
volume  begins  with  the  insertion  of  a 
new  regulation  enacted  by  the  Inquisitors, 
providing  that  the  records  should  be 
kept  in  a  more  orderly  and  full  manner. 
And  thenceforward  the  whole  history  of 
each  cose  is  satisfactorily  given,  together 
with  the  means  which  had  been  a^pted 
by  the  tribunal  for  the  detection  of  the 
guilt  of  the  accused. 

This  latter  portion  of  the  record,  as 
may  easily  be  imagined,  is  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
part  of  the  document  The  principal 
means  by  which  the  Inquisitors  pierform- 
ed  the  functions  intrusted  to  them  was 
the  employment  of  a  vast  number  of 
“confidants” — confident,  persons  whose 
occupation  would,  as  Signor  Bazzoni 
remarks,  at  the  present  day  cause  them 
to  be  called  spies.  It  was  the  object  of 
the  Inquisition  to  have  these  confidants 
in  every  class  of  society,  among  noble 
men  and  noble  ladies,  among  clergy  and 
among  monks  and  nuns,  among  servants 
of  families,  and  the  lowest  as  well  as  thfe 
highest  classes  of  the  body  social.  The 
persons  thus  employed  by  the  tribunal  re- 
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ceived  a  regular  stipend ;  and  we  find 
cases  in  which  they  were  suddenly  turned 
adrift  because  they  did  nothing,  or 
because  the  communications  maae  by 
them  to  their  employers  were  frivolous 
and  useless.  There  are  also  cases  on 
record  in  which  these  confidential  agents 
were  detected  in  abusing  the  confidence 
of  the  tribunal  by  wittingly  false  infor¬ 
mation  ;  and  this  was  a  delinquency 
which  called  forth  all  the  severity  of  the 
“  Three.” 

It  is  a  satisfactory  and  a  curious  proof 
of  the  progressive  improvement  in  the 
general  tone  of  moral  sentiment  and 
manners,  that  during  the  later  ])eriod  of 
its  existence  the  tribunal  experienced  a 
constantly  increasing  difficulty  in  finding 
a  sufficient  supply  of  suitable  persons  to 
undertake  the  office  of  confidant  to  the 
Inquisition.  In  a  report  made  to  his  su¬ 
periors  by  the  secretary  on  the  1st  of 
October,  1792,  that  functionary  laments 
the  great  deficiency  of  proper  agents, 
more  especially  in  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  which  had  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  among  the  nobles  there  remain^  to 
the  tribunal  only  one  single  person,  “»7 
nobil  uomo  Girolamo  M,  Barossi.”  We 
are  not  aware  whether  there  are  sons 
or  grandsons  of  this  excellent  nobleman 
still  living  at  Venice  ;  but  if  there  are, 
they  will  hardly  thank  Signor  Bazzoni  for 
the  researches  which  have  revealed  a  fact 
which  the  noble  Girolamo  assuredly 
thought  would  never  be  known  on  this 
side  of  the  day  of  judgment 

Although  the  Inquisitors  trusted  almost 
wholly  to  their  confidants  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  them  in  the  discharge  of 
their  functions,  they  did  not  by  any  means 
refuse  to  receive  and  listen  to  any  person 
whatever,  who  came  to  them  with  any 
communication.  And  the  following  case, 
very  considerably  abridged  from  the  report 
of  it  in  the  Annotations,  will  give  an  in¬ 
stance  of  their  practice  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  furnish  some  illustrations  of  their 
modes  of  procedure  in  other  respects. 
The  record  is  dated  the  19th  June,  1763. 

An  important  robbery  of  cash  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones  to  a  large  amount  had  been 
committed  in  the  house  of  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  Spain.  And  the  ordinary  police 
authorities  had,  despite  their  utmost 
efforts,  utterly  failed  in  accomplishing 
anything  towards  either  the  recovery  of 
the  property’  or  the  discovery  of  the  thief. 
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In  these  circumstances  the  Ambassador 
petitioned  the  Inquisitors,  to  see  whether 
they  could  effect  what  had  been  found 
utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the  other 
magistracies.  The  Inquisitors  took  the 
matter  in  hand.  And  very  shortly  after 
they  had  done  so,  they  received  the  visit 
of  a  nun,  who,  speaking  from  beneath  her 
cowl,  said  that  there  was  a  person  who 
would  undertake  to  reveal  to  the  tribunal 
the  spot  where  all  the  stolen  property 
would  be  found  buried  on  three  conditions. 
I  St.  That  the  reward  of  an  hundred  zequins, 
promised  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador, 
should  be  paid  to  the  person  who  should 
point  to  the  property.  2d.  That  the 
name  of  the  person  who  should  give  the 
information  should  be  kept  inviolably 
secret.  3d.  That  the  person  in  whose 
house  the  property  should  be  found  should 
have  a  free  pardon.  These  conditions 
were  accepted  ;  and  apparently  no  other 
guarantee  for  the  observance  of  them, 
beyond  the  simple  word  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tors,  was  required.  Thereupon  an  indi¬ 
vidual  came  forward,  who  privately  indi¬ 
cated  to  an  officer  of  the  “  Three  "  a  cer¬ 
tain  spot  in  the  floor  of  the  shop  of  a 
blacksmith,  which  was  within  the  limits  of 
the  exemption  from  jurisdiction  enjoyed 
by  the  palace  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
himself.  All  the  residences  of  the  Ambas¬ 
sadors  and  other  ministers  of  foreign 
governments  enjoyed  in  those  days,  as  is 
well  known,  this  infinitely  mischievous 
and  continually  abused  right  of  exemption 
from  the  visits  and  all  the  operations  of 
the  civil  and  criminal  tribunals  of  the 
country.  But,  althdhgh  this  was  a  per¬ 
fectly  recognized  and  undisputed  fact,  it 
very  specially  suited  the  views  of  the 
“  Three,”  to  have  an  opportunity  of  act¬ 
ing  before  the  eyes  of  the  populace  in  a 
manner  which  should  appear  to  show  that 
neither  this  privilege  nor  anything  else 
could  be  an  impediment  to  the  omnipo¬ 
tent  and  ubiquitous  action  of  their  dread 
power.  So  the  secretary  of  the  tribunal 
went  privately  to  the  Ambassador  and 
told  him  that  all  his  property  would  be 
restored  to  him  by  the  action  of  the  In¬ 
quisition,  upon  condition  that  he  would 
waive  all  right  or  question  of  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  his  own  dwelling  from  their  opera- 
itions.  This  having  been  arranged,  the 
tribunal  paused  a  little  while.  And  then 
suddenly  one  day  their  “fante,”  in  his 
well-known  costume,  accompanied  by  the 


“  capitano  grande,"  or  chief  officer  of  the 
executive,  w’ith  forty  men,  marched 
straight  to  the  spot,  and  pointing,  said  to 
his  men,  “  Dig  there  !  ”  Of  course  the 
treasure  was  found,  to  the  infinite  stupor 
and  admiration  of  the  crowd,  who  were 
more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  omnipo¬ 
tent  power  and  omniscience  of  the  terrible 
“  Three  !  ”  The  blacksmith,  however, 
was  arrested  and  carried  before  the  In¬ 
quisitors.  He  pleaded  the  pardon  bar¬ 
gained  for,  and  his  plea  was  allowed.  But, 
said  his  judges,  though  you  are  pardoned 
for  the  crime  of  having  concealed  this 
stolen  property  in  your  dwelling,  there  is 
no  pardon  for  him  who  refuses  to  answer 
to  the  utmost  of  his  knowledge  the  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  him  by  the  Inquisition.  And 
we  now  require  of  you  the  name  of  the 
thief  who  abstracted  the  property  from 
the  Ambassador’s  house.  The  black¬ 
smith  replied  that  nothing  could  be  fur¬ 
ther  from  him  than  the  absurd  idea  of 
concealing  anything  from  the  “  Three  ;  ” 
and  he  forthwith  gave  them  ail  the  details 
of  the  robbery,  in  such  sort  as  to  leave 
no  possible  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  as¬ 
sertion,  that  he  himself  was  the  sole  per¬ 
petrator  of  it !  And  thereupon,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  pledged  word,  he  was 
at  once  liberated.  The  Ambassador,  how¬ 
ever,  seeing  the  blacksmith  thus  arrested 
and  almost  immediately  set  at  liberty 
again,  made  application  to  the  secretary 
of  the  “  Three,"  stating  “  in  very  resolute 
terms”  his  determination  to  know  who 
the  thief  was,  as  he  was  thus  left  with  the 
fear  that  the  guilty  person  might  have 
been  one  of  his  own  household.  And 
certainly  the  demand  was  not  an  unreason¬ 
able  one.  But  the  only  reply  he  got  from 
the  “Three”  was,  that  the  Inquisition 
never  rendered,  and  never  would  render 
any  account  whatever  of  its  doings  to  any 
human  being  ;  that  he  might  rest  assured 
that  what  had  been  done  was  just  and 
right ;  that  he  would  be  duly  warned  if 
his  security  in  any  way  required  it ;  but 
he  would  never  know  anything  more  a.s  to 
the  person  who  had  robbed  him,  or  the 
facts  which  had  taken  place. 

Venice,  during  the  whole  j>eriod  of  her 
existence  as  an  independent  Republic, 
was  a  great  place  for  diplomacy.  The 
ambassadors  which  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic  sent  into  all  countries  were,  for 
the  most  part,  masters  in  their  profession, 
as  their  recently  published  Relazioni 
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abundantly  testify ;  and  all  the  States  in 
Europe  maintained  diplomatic  agents  of 
higher  or  lower  rank  in  Venice.  And 
secrecy  was  supposed  by  all  these  diplo¬ 
matists  to  be  the  very  sine  gud  non  and 
mainspring  of  their  craft.  To  hide,  and 
to  discover ;  to  deceive  and  to  avoid 
being  deceived  ;  to  know  something 
which  rivals  had  not  found  out ;  to  spin 
elaborate  webs  for  the  entanglement  of 
this  or  the  other  adversary,  and  the  veil¬ 
ing  of  this  or  that  carefully  dissembled 
purpose  :  this  was  the  game  at  which  all 
the  diplomatists  in  Eurojjc  were  con¬ 
stantly  playing.  And  Venice,  which,  at 
least  in  her  later  days,  was  a  member  of 
the  European  family,  necessarily  con¬ 
strained  to  trust  for  the  holding  of  its  own 
more  to  the  adroitness  of  its  policy  than 
to  the  force  of  its  arms,  was  more  than 
ordinarily  jealous  of  the  secrets  of  its 
diplomacy,  and  more  vehemently  bent 
than  the  rest  on  knowing  the  hidden  pur¬ 
poses  of  others,  while  keeping  its  own 
impenetrably  in  the  dark.  Nevertheless, 
from  the  constitution  of  the  Republic,  it 
inevitably  came  to  pass  that  the  State 
secrets  of  Venice  were  known  to  a  larger 
number  of  her  citizens  than  was  generally 
the  case  in  the  monarchies  which  w’ere 
her  contemporaries.  Hence  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  safe-keeping  of  such  secrets 
was,  especially  during  the  latter  centuries 
of  the  Republic’s  existence,  one  of  the 
most  eagerly  and  carefully  pursued  objects 
of  the  State’s  solicitude.  At  the  same 
time  it  w'as  unfortunately  found  Aat  the 
difficulties  of  attaining  this  object  Decame 
greater  as  time  went  on.  The  nobles, 
whose  position  in  the  Republic  made 
them  members  of  the  governing  body, 
and  depositaries  of  State  secrets,  had  been 
all,  and  always  in  the  flourishing  days  of 
Venice,  men  whose  vast  wealth,  constantly 
poured  in  from  argosies  on  every  sea,  was 
more  than  equal  to  the  lavish  expendi¬ 
ture  necessitated  by  a  splendor  of  living, 
which  at  all  times  specially  characterized 
Venice,  and  distinguished  her  from  her 
sister — particularly  from  the  Tuscan — 
Republics.  But  in  the  latter  times  of 
Venice  this  was  no  longer  the  case.  The 
habitudes  of  magnificence  and  lavish 
expenditure  remained,  but  the  sources  of 
the  wealth,  which  was  needed  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  them,  had  become  dried  up.  Hence 
it  came  to  pass  that  there  were  numbers 
of  men  of  high  rank  and  great  name  who 


were  in  distressed  and  embarrassed  cir¬ 
cumstances,  who  were  constantly  on  the 
look-out  for  some  possible  means  of  eking 
out  incomes  no  longer  sufficient  for  the 
calls  upon  them.  And  State  secrets  in 
those  days  were  very  merchantable  articles, 
and  bidders  for  them  were  at  hand  ready 
to  compete  with  each  other  for  purchase 
of  them.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
became  a  matter  of  ceaseless  anxiety  to 
the  Government,  and  an  important  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  Inquisitors,  to  make  all 
dealing  in  such  articles  impossible.  And 
laws  which,  to  our  notions,  appear  to  be 
of  almost  incredibly  arbitrary  severity, 
were  enacted  to  provide  against  the  evil ; 
and  the  execution  of  them  was  intrusted 
wholly  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition. 

Among  these  laws  was  one  which 
made  it  illegal  for  any  Venetian  man  of 
patrician  rank  to  visit  at  the  house  of  any 
Minister  of  a  foreign  Power,  or  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  such  Minister  in  his  house,  or 
even  to  consort  with  him  or  any  members 
of  his  family  in  any  way !  And  one  great 
l)art  of  the  bu.siness  of  the  “  Three  ”  con¬ 
sisted,  especially  in  the  later  days  of  the 
Republic,  in  watching  and  spying  with 
sleepless  vigilance  to  prevent  the  contra¬ 
vention  of  an  ordinance  so  difficult  to 
be  enforced.  One  can  understand,  that 
however  desirable  a  sejour  at  Venice  may 
have  been  in  other  respects,  such  a  law 
as  this,  together  with  the  means  and  pro¬ 
visions  necessary  for  the  enforcing  of  it, 
must  have  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
position  of  the  foreign  Ministers  accredit¬ 
ed  to  the  Republic  not  a  pleasant  one 
in  a  social  point  of  view. 

Here  are  one  or  two  instances  of  the 
steps  taken  by  the  tribunal  for  attaining 
the  above-mentioned  object : — 

On  the  1 8th  January,  1676,  the  Baron 
de  Passis  received  a  summons  to  present 
himself  before  the  Inquisitors.  The  Baron 
was  not  by  birth  a  Venetian  subject ;  but 
he  resided  in  Venice,  and  was  connected 
by  ties  of  relationship  with  several  noble 
families.  Now  it  seems  that  there  were 
two  doors  of  communication  between 
the  house  inhabited  by  him  and  the 
dwelling  adjoining  it,  which  latter  was 
occasionally  frequented  by  the  Spanish 
Ambassador.  The  Baron  was  warned 
that,  Venetian  or  not,  he  must  rigorously 
abstain  from  all  communication  whatever 
with  any  foreign  Minister,  and  must 
immediately  wall  up  the  doors  of  commu- 
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nication  above  mentioned ;  in  all  which 
respects  he  promised  accurate  obedience. 

On  the  nth  of  May,  1707,  the  noble 
Alvise  liarbaro  was  called  before  the 
“  Three;”  Ignorant  that  he  had  offended 
in  any  way,  he  obeyed  the  terrible  intima¬ 
tion  with  much  surprise  and  no  little  alarm. 
The  matter  was  this.  The  Duchess  of 
Bavaria  was  then  residing  at  Venice,  and 
this  young  nobleman  had  been  seen  on 
more  than  one  occasion  walking  up  and 
down  before  the  palace  inhabited  by  her. 
But  this  surely  contravened  no  law.  And 
therefore  he  was  not  punished  but  only  warn¬ 
ed.  He  ought  to  have  known  the  duty  of 
a  Venetian  noble  better.  The  palace  of  the 
Duchess  was  frequented  by  sundry  of  the 
foreign  Ministers,  and  other  foreigners 
of  high  rank.  I.et  him  take  care  for  the 
future  to  give  no  ground  for  suspicion 
that  arty  acquaintanceship  existed  be¬ 
tween  him  and  people  of  that  sort.  And 
so  the  young  man  is  allowed  to  retire. 
A  very  short  time  elapses,  however,  be¬ 
fore  he  is  again  brought  before  the  tribu¬ 
nal,  and  is  this  time  walked  off  to  a  soli¬ 
tary  prison  under  the  “  Piombi !  ”  What 
was  his  fault?  He  had  never  entered 
the  palace  of  the  Duchess  of  Bavaria, 
or  even  repeated  those  walkings  before  it, 
which  had  been  objected  to.  Could  he 
deny  that  he  had  been  in  conversation 
with  certain  of  the  maids  of  the  Duchess  ? 
or  that  he  had  had  an  interview  with  the 
Duchess  herself  at  the  nunnery  of  the 
Capucines  ?  So  after  four-and-twenty 
hours  under  the  “  Piombi,”  he  was  then 
sent  in  the  custody  of  the  “fanti”  of  the 
tribunal  to  Brescia,  with  a  letter  to  the 
captain  of  the  fortress  there,  directing 
him  to  keep  Alvise  Barbaro  a  close 
prisoner  till  further  orders.  And  he 
seems  to  have  been  detained  there  and  in 
other  fortresses  of  the  Republic  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Now  in  this  case,  as  Signor 
Bazzoni  remark.s,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  a  love  intrigue  which 
led  the  unlucky  Alvise  to  dare  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  disobeying  the  fcfrmidable 
“Three.”  But  let  what  may  have  been 
the  motive,  it  was  to  the  tribunal  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  first-rate  importance  to  secure 
at  all  hazards  implicit  obedience  to  their 
commands. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1764,  the  pa¬ 
trician  Andrea  Memmo  went  siK)ntane- 
ously  to  the  secretary  of  the  Inquisition 
and  confessed  to  him  that  the  wife  of  the 


Minister  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had 
offered  him  her  good  offices  in  the  affair 
of  “the  Mantuan  Post-office;”  that  sub¬ 
sequently  she  had  sent  him  a  letter  by 
an  unknown  hand,  to  which  he  had  re¬ 
plied  by  the  same  means.  He  handed 
to  the  Inquisitors  a  copy  of  the  lady’s 
letter,  not  being  able  to  furnish  them 
with  the  original,  inasmuch  *as  he  had 
been  required  to  send  it  back  to  her. 
Also  he  laid  before  them  a  copy  of  the 
answer  he  had  sent  back.  The  tribunal 
at  once  declared  that  the  matter  was 
of  extreme  gravity  in  every  point  of  view ; 
and  informed  the  culprit  that,  very  for¬ 
tunately  for  him,  his  spontaneous  confes¬ 
sion  had,  as  it  happened,  reached  them 
a  few  hours  previously  to  information  of 
the  whole  matter  which  had  come  into 
their  hands  from  other  sources.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  the  offender  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  very  grave  dereliction  of 
duty  in  speaking  even  to  the  wife  of  an 
ambassador  on  a  public  matter,  without 
at  once  giving  information  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  to  the  tribunal.  To  receive  and 
read  a  letter  was  even  more  heinous ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  the  answering  it. 
Nevertheless  the  “  Three,”  taking  into 
consideration  the  circumstance  that  any 
strong  step  {fasso  riso/uto)  on  their  part 
might  lead  to  unpleasant  consequences 
as  regarded  the  Ambassador,  and  at  the 
same  time  willing  to  give  the  culprit  the 
benefit,  of  his  spontaneous  confession, 
contented  themselves  with  administering 
a  serious  lecture  on  the  heinousness  of 
the  offence,  and  strictly  forbidding  him 
ever  to  come  near  the  lady  in  question 
or  any  of  her  family,  even  in  church, 
or  on  occasions  of  public  festivals.  The 
tribunal  would  have  its  never-sleeping 
eye  on  him,  and  the  slightest  deviation 
from  its  commands  would  be  followed 
by  the  severest  castigation. 

The  cases  which  have  been  here  men¬ 
tioned  would  alone  suffice  to  show  that 
all  that  the  popular  guide-books  and 
histories  say  as  to  the  period  since  which 
the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  have  been 
disused  is  incorrect.  It  is  singular  that 
such  writers  as  Sagredo  (  Venezia  e  le  sue 
Lagune)  and  Romanin  (Storia  documen- 
tata  di  Venezia)  should  fall  into  the  error 
of  asserting  that  the  “  Pozzi  ”  were  never 
used  in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic, 
or,  as  some  even  assert,  after  the  Inter- 
diet  of  Paul  V.  A  glance  at  the  Annota- 
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ti^s  now  brought  to  light  suffices  to  show 
the  error  of  all  such  statements.  But,  as 
Signor  Bazzoni  observes,  the  extreme  se¬ 
crecy  and  myste.'y  with  which  the  tribunal 
surrounded  their  proceedings  may  account 
for  the  mistakes  of  the  older  writers,  while 
those  of  the  moderns  must  be  attributed 
to  the  undoubting  trust  with  which  they 
copied  their  predecessors.  1 1  is  needless  to 
refer  to  the  many  ptassages  of  the  Anno¬ 
tations  which  would  show  the  above 
statements  to  be  erroneous ;  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  return  of  the  ])risoners  then  in 
confinement,  taken  from  the  Annotations 
for  1775,  settles  the  question.  There 
were  then  imprisoned — 

In  the  “  Piombi  ”  one  prisoner. 

In  the  “  Pozzi  ”  four  prisoners. 

In  certain  prisons  called  the  “  Came- 
rotti  della  quattro,”  thirty-three  pri¬ 
soners. 

In  the  prisons  on  terra-firma,  five  pri¬ 
soners. 

In  the  galleys,  fourteen  prisoners. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  de¬ 
scribe  to  anybody  the  “  Piombi "  and  the 
“  Pozzi.”  Who  has  not  visited  them  ? 
Signor  Bazzoni  states  that  his  study  of  the 
records  of  the  Inquisition  has  not  enabled 
him  to  discover  what  considerations  guid¬ 
ed  the  Inquisitors  in  deciding  to  which  of 
these  celebrated  prisons  each  convict 
should  be  sent.  He  conjectures  that 
the  most  troublesome  and  violent  may 
probably  have  been  consigned  to  the 
“PozzL”  Doubtless  it  has  appeared  to 
most  of  those  who  have  visited  these  fa¬ 
mous  places  of  punishment,  that  the 
“Pozzi”  were  by  far  the  most  terrible. 
To  the  imagination  they  are  so  certainly. 
The  very  imperfect  fight,  the  idea  of  the 
locality,  the  utter  silence,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  the  dull,  melancholy,  and  mono¬ 
tonous  clapping  of  the  w.aters  of  the 
canal  against  the  walls,  may  seem  far 
worse  to  the  imagination  than  the  abun¬ 
dant  daylight  of  the  “  Piombi.”  In 
either  case  the  prisoner’s  cell  consisted 
of  a  very  small  chamber,  entirely  of  mas¬ 
sive  and  thoroughly  dry  wood.  But  no 
one,  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
effect  of  an  Italian  sun  beating  on  a  roof, 
when  there  is  no  sufficient  space  between 
it  and  the  chamber  in  which  one  is  to 
live,  can  realize  to  himself  what  the 
effect  of  living  under  those  “  Piombi "  in 
summer  must  have  been.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  three  or  four  cases  of 
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escape  from  the  “  Piombi  ”  on  record  ; 
but  there  is,  I  believe,  no  recorded  in¬ 
stance  _  of  any  prisoner  having  escaped 
from  the  horrible  bolgiaoi  those  “Pozzi.” 

The  punishments  awarded  by  the  Inqui¬ 
sitors  of  Venice  were :  death  inflicted 
secretly  in  the  prison ;  imprisonment 
either  in  the  “  Piombi,”  the  “  Pozzi,”  or 
the  less  terrible  prisons  called  the  “  Came- 
rotti ;  ”  condemnation  to  the  galleys  for 
fife  or  for  a  term  of  years  ;  confinement  to 
the  offender’s  own  house  in  Venice,  or 
more  frequently  to  his  country  residence  ; 
and,  lastly,  exile  from  the  city  of  Venice, 
or  from  the  entire  territory  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  either  for  fife  or  for  a  term  of  years. 
The  systematic  secrecy  and  mystery  in 
which  the  Inquisition  sedulously  invol¬ 
ved  all  its  proceedings  gave  rise  to  the 
popularly  received  opinion  that  its  con¬ 
demnations  were  pronounced  not  only 
arbitrarily  but  with  the  summary  sudden¬ 
ness  of  a  thunder-clap ;  and  that  they 
were  of  the  most  terrible  description, 
dealing  habitually  with  torture  and 
poison.  Arbitrary  its  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  assuredly  was,  as  has  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  explained.  Sudden  or  reckless  it 
certainly  was  not ;  and  no  length  of  in¬ 
quiry  was  too  great  for  the  investigating 
patience  of  the  tribunal,  though  the  re¬ 
sult  was  often  made  purjwsely  to  appear 
sudden  to  the  offender.  No  evidence  is 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  series  of  the 
Annotations  that  torture  was  ever  practis¬ 
ed  by  the  Inquisition.  With  regard  to 
the  use  of  poison  there  are  a  few  suffi¬ 
ciently  curious  entries. 

Under  the  date  30th  May,  1643,  there 
is  a  note  of  the  secretary,  recording  that 
one  Pasin  Pasini  brought  specimens  of 
various  poisons,  which  he  offered  to  the 
Inquisitors  with  a  view  to  their  use 
among  the  hostile  troops  with  whom  the 
forces  of  the  Republic  w’ere  then  engag¬ 
ed.  It  does  not  seem  that  his  offer  was 
rejected  ;  yet  neither  does  it  appear  that 
the  scheme  was  carried  into  effect.  For 
the  secretary  notes  that  subsequently  all 
these  poisons  were  by  him  collected  toge¬ 
ther  and  placed  “in  the  ordinary  cup¬ 
board  of  their  Kminences  the  In¬ 
quisitors.” 

In  June,  1646,  the  Governor  of  Dal¬ 
matia  sent  to  the  Inquisitors  to  ask  them 
to  furnish  him  with  poison  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  poisoning  the  wells  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Turks-  The  Inquisitors 
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as  the  record  declares,  sent  him  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  arsenic  for  this  purpose. 
And  it  is  declared  that  the  poison  reach- 
I  cd  the  Governor’s  hands  duly.  But 

whether  it  was  used  or  no,  there  is  no 
record  to  show. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  later, 
under  the  date  of  December  17,  1755, 
the  secretary  inserts  in  the  records  the 
following  note : — 

“  Notice  having  been  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  the  poisonous  substances  kept  for 
the  service  of  the  tribunal  were  scattered 
about  among  the  presses  of  papers,  so  as  to 
I  cause  a  danger  of  accident;  and  more¬ 

over,  that  many  of  these  substances  have 
become  bad  by  lapse  of  time ;  and 
further,  that  with  regard  to  many  of 
them,  neither  the  nature  of  them  nor 
the  proper  dose  is  now  known  ;  There¬ 
fore  their  Eminences,  minded  to  regular¬ 
ize  so  delicate  a  matter  in  such  sort  as  is 
needful  for  the  service  of  the  tribunal  and 
for  safety,  have  ordered  all  things  of  this 
kind  to  be  kept  in  a  separate  box,  with  a 
book  in  it,  that  shall  explain  the  nature 
and  the  proper  dose  of  every  article,  and 
which  shall  be  thus  registered  for  the 
enlightenment  of  their  successors. 
(Signed)  “Andrea  da  Sezze,  1 

“  Francisco  Balbo,  V  itors  of 
“Piero  Barbarigo,  )  State." 

Is  not  the  picture  suggested  by  this 
entry  a  strange  and  curious  one  ?  Think 
of  the  packets  and  bottles  of  various 
kinds  of  poison  lying  about  among  the 
papers  in  the  room  of  the  Palazzo  Du- 
cale,  occupied  by  the  Inquisitors  till  it 
had  been  forgotten  what  they  were,  and 
all  about  them !  It  would  at  all  events 
seem  clear  that  they  were  not  often  used. 
Still  the  “  Three  ”  are  far  from  any  idea 
of  abandoning  the  use  of  such  things. 
They  put  them  all  into  a  box  by  them¬ 
selves,  with  a  pharmacopoeia  that  shall 
duly  instnict  their  successors  in  the  use 
of  these  agents  on  occasion  arising. 
There  is  a  sort  of  naivet6  about  the 
whole  entry  which  is  very  surprising. 

A  few  years  after  this,  it  would  seem 
that  recourse  was-  had  to  the  newly  ar¬ 
ranged  poison-box,  on  an  occasion 
which  is  the  last  instance  in  which  the 
use  of  poison  is  mentioned  in  the  Anno¬ 
tations.  An  entry,  dated  September  a6, 
1768,  records  that  information  had  re¬ 
cently  reached  the  Inquisitors  that  a 
strange  and  unknown  personage  had 


made  his  appearance  in  Dalmatia  and 
Albania,  who  announced  himself  as  a 
law-giver  both  in  politics  and  religion — 
called  himself  Peter  the  Third,  Czar 
of  Muscovy — and,  in  short,  stirred  up 
the  minds  of  the  people,  got  a  party  of 
adherents  around  him,  and  was  giving 
rise  to  disturbances.  Thereupon  the 
Inquisitors  sent  the  most  stringent  orders 
— “/^  robuste  commissioni — to  the 

Governor  of  Dalmatia  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  insure  that  this  dangerous  im¬ 
postor  should  be  removed  out  of  the 
world — “  tolto  dal  mondo  " — in  the  most 
cautious  manner  possible,  and  by  the 
most  hidden  and  secret  means  that  could 
be  devised.  The  Governor,  however, 
despite  the  “  robustness  ’’  of  these  orders, 
failed  to  find  any  means  of  getting  rid 
of  the  obnoxious  impostor.  Whereupon 
the  Inquisitors  deliver  a  bottle  of  poison 
to  one  Count  Zorzi  Cadich  Cornetta,  who 
undertook  to  proceed  to  Dalmatia  and 
accomplish  the  desired  result.  Cornetta, 
however,  succeeded  no  better  than  the 
(Jovemor,  and  returning  to  Venice,  gave 
back  the  bottle  he  had  received  to  the 
“Three.”  And  that  is  the  last  mention 
of  poison  that  occurs  in  the  record. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  condemnation  to 
death  appear  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  ordinary  crimes  of  a  nature  that 
would  have  been  similarly  visited  by  the 
criminal  code  of  any  contemporary  na¬ 
tion.  ,In  some  cases  indeed  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  specially  lenient, 
since  we  meet  with  cases  of  wilful  mur¬ 
der  punished  by  imprisonment  for  twenty 
years.  But  there  is  one  case  which  so 
curiously  illustrates  the  maxims  of  Vene¬ 
tian  State  p>olicy,  and  gives  so  singular  an 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
which  were  deemed  to  justify  the  taking 
away'of  a  life,  that  we  must  give  it,  as 
the  last  of  our  extracts  from  these  curi¬ 
ous  records. 

The  entry  is  dated  May  29,  1755. 

A  certain  Ma^tio  Pirona  had  left  Ven¬ 
ice  without  the  authorization  of  the  Gov- 
emment  and  had  betaken  himself  to  T  riest 
He  was  by  trade  a  “cavafongo,”  literally 
a  mud  excavator,  as  we  should  say  a 
“  navvy,”  or  a  contractor  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  such  works.  This  man  being  at 
Triest  contracted  there  to  execute  a  ca¬ 
nal,  which,  by  opening  a  communication 
from  the  port  to  the  interior  of  the  city, 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  com- 
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merce  of  Triest.  The  tribunal  therefore, 
“considering  that  everything  which  might 
facilitate  the  commerce  of  t^t  city  would 
turn  to  the  disadvantage  of  tiie  commerce 
of  Venice,"  addressed  to  Pirona  repeated 
orders  to  abandon  the  work  he  had  un¬ 
dertaken  and  return  to  Venice,  where 
a  full  pardon  awaited  him,  besides  other 
advantageous  proposals.  Instead,  how¬ 
ever,  of  obeying  these  commands,  Pirona 
endeavored  to  engage  other  Venetians 
to  join  him  in  his  imdertaking,  and,  when 
it  turned  out  that  the  canal  did  not 
wholly  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended,  himself  planned  and  set 
to  work  on  the  execution  of  a  second. 
“  But  so  great  and  so  traitorous  offences 
on  the  part  of  a  subject  moving  their 
Eminences  to  just  indignation,  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  consider  this  matter  as  an  affair 
of  State,  and  decided  to  attempt  the 
chastisement  of  the  culprit  as  a  warning 
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to.  other  subjects.”  Therefore  they  de¬ 
spatched  one  Gelfino  Versa,  “a  person 
well  tried  in  other  important  executions 
of  a  like  nature,”  with  orders  to  find  the 
means  of  “  taking  out  of  the  world  such  a 
fellow  as  this  Pirona,  guilty  of  crime 
against  the  State.”  The  price  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  intrusted  to  this  emissary  was 
fixed  at  two  hundred  and  sixty  zequin.s, 
sixty  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and  two 
hundred  when  the  job  was  done  ! 

We  had  purposed  adding  some  glean¬ 
ings  respecting  those  two  curious  points  in 
the  history  of  the  Inquisition,  the  “  Confi¬ 
dants  ”  employed  by  it,  and  the  recorded 
cases  of  escape  from  its  prisons.  But 
the  length  to  which  this  i)aper  has  already 
run  makes  it  impos.sible  to  do  so  on  the 
present  occasion.  Possibly  some  future 
opportunity  may  be  found  for  treating 
these  parts  of  the  subject. 


Trmple  liar. 

HOW  I  CAME  OUT  OF  PARIS  IN  A  BALLOON. 
BY  W.  DE  FONVIEM.E. 


Had  some  wizard  predicted  to  me  that 
the  Empire  would  be  overthrown  without 
my  feeling  any  joy,  I  should  have  distinct¬ 
ly  declared  that  assertion  absurd.  But 
when  I  met  a  delegation  on  the  boule¬ 
vards  proclaiming  ^e  Republic,  I  was 
over-powered  by  a  sad  sense  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  awful  situation,  which 
prevented  me  from  congratulating  myself 
on  the  triumph  obtained  by  my  opinions. 

I  was  not  the  only  republican  who 
looked  upon  matters  in  this  light,  for  there 
was  no  bonfire  throughout  the  whole 
city. 

My  brother,  Arthur  de  Fonvielle,  was 
a  prisoner  with  Rochefort  and  a  few  other 
political  persons  at  St  Pelagie,  where, 
moreover,  he  was  forbidden  any  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  external  .world,  for  fear  he 
might  send  to  some  democratic  papers  a 
few  lines  of  his  excommunicated  prose. 
I  had  been  deprived,  for  a  full  month,  of 
the  pleasure  of  diminishing  the  hardness 
of  his  confinement,  by  brotherly  inter¬ 
course.  In  vain  I  had  made  several  ap¬ 
plications  to  the  jail  as  well  as  to  the 
police-office.  My  complaints  publicly  ut¬ 
tered  in  the  papers  had  been  useless,  and 
no  practical  way  was  left  to  resist  the  use 


of  arbitrary  power.  Illegal  secrecy  was  to 
be  broken  by  a  Revolution  I 

My  first  impulse  was  to  jump  on  the 
imperiale  of  an  omnibus  (an  awkward  name 
at  that  moment)  and  to  run  towards  la 
Glaciere,  on  my  way  to  St.  Pelagie  to  raise 
a  tumult  and  break  the  doors  by  force  if 
necessary.  But  the  Glaciere  omnibus  was 
also  going  to  a  place  where  (iodard  in¬ 
tended  inflate  his  captive  balloon. 
What  must  I  do  between  a  brother  to  be 
freed  and  a  balloon  to  be  filled  ? 

Aeronautical  zeal  was  more  weighty 
than  fraternal  love,  and  I  arrived  at  the 
Glaciere,  running  and  crying  out  “  Long 
live  the  Republic!”  to  the  place  where 
tiodard,  then  aeronaut  of  the  Emperor, 
was  sternly  seated,  awaiting  future  events. 
“  What !  ”  cried  I,  “  your  valve  is  not  yet 
open  I  So  much  the  better,  because  we 
will  inaugurate  the  Republic  by  sending 
out  the  first  war  balloon.”  The  valve  be¬ 
ing  freely  ojiened,  I  left  hastily  to  seek 
my  brother.  I  took  a  cab,  jumping  out¬ 
side,  and  proclaiming  aloud  die  Republic 
all  the  way  down  to  St.  P61agie.  An  im¬ 
mense  crowd  was  congregated  together, 
shouting  in  the  most  fearful  manner,  for 
they  supposed  that  firing  would  soon  take 
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place,  and  that  they  were  really  besieging 
the  prison  which  was  not  defended  at  all. 
During  my  short  balloon  expedition, 
another  column,  headed  by  Pascal  (Jrous- 
set  and  Ulric  de  Fonvielle,  both  of  them 
editors  of  the  “  Marseillaise,”  had  broken 
open  the  gates  and  carried  away  in  triumph 
Rochefort,  Arthur  de  Fonvielle,  and  others 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Everything  would 
have  been  set  right.  Unhappily  for  pub¬ 
lic  peace,  the  prison  authorities  had  con¬ 
fined  some  political  prisoners  with  robbers 
and  common  offenders.  There  was  one 
man  left  behind  who  was  imprisoned  for 
politics,  and  who  had  an  unquestionable 
right  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  an  immense 
tumult  was  raised  because  every  robber, 
and  these  amounted  to  400,  pretended  to 
be  this  jwlitical  offender. 

The  crowd  was  very  impatient  to  free 
this  man,  and  almost  mobbed  the  prison 
authorities  because  they  declared  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  find  out  the  one  wanted. 
I  was  received  with  a  warm  greeting,  and  I 
took  advantage  of  this  lull  in  the  tem]>est 
to  declare  myself  a  delegate  of  the  people, 
and  stepped  proudly  into  the  greffe  as  the 
protector  of  the  jailers  who  a  few  days 
ago  had  refused  so  sternly  to  carry  any 
message  from  me  to  my  poor  prisoner. 

'I'he  position  was  critical ;  the  robbers, 
who  pretended  that  they  had  a  right  to 
liberty,  were  making  efforts  to  secure  their 
liberty  themselves  by  demolishing  the 
gates.  People  outside  began  to  believe 
that  the  soldiers  had  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  prison,  and  wild  stories  were  circulated 
of  men  being  hidden  in  the  cellars.  Some 
fanatical  admirers  of  Rochefort  pretended 
even  that  a  false  Rochefort  had  been  sent 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  while  the  true  one 
was  a  victim  of  imperial  revenge. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  call^  upon  the 
people  to  choose  for  me  eight  assistants, 
to  form  a  kind  of  tribunal,  in  order  to  find 
out  the  true  ]X)litical  offender,  and  in  this 
way  to  set  at  liberty  any  man  who  should 
be  found  worthy  of  popular  clemency. 
We  were  seated  together  three  long  hours, 
as  Huissier  Mail  lard  was  seated  at  the 
gates  of  the  Abbaye  in  the  time  of  the 
former  republic  and  on  another  Septem¬ 
ber  evening.  But  Maillard’s  jurymen  ex¬ 
ercised  their  offices  in  giving  up  victims  to 
the  red-handed  executioner.  Our  mis¬ 
sion,  on  the  contrary,  was  one  of  clem¬ 
ency,  and  every  man  deemed  w'orthy  of 
liberty  was  sent  out  by  me  in  the  name  of 


the  French  people,  after  the  sentence  had 
been  duly  registered. 

Very  few  indeed  w'ere  acquitted,  per¬ 
haps  no  more  than  half-a-dozen ;  the 
French  workingmen  were  very  rigid  against 
petty  offenders.  I  was  out-voted  more 
than  once  when  proposing  their  enlarge¬ 
ment.  Sunset  interrupted  our  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  became  dangerous  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  because  the  bonA  fide  thieves  and 
robbers  were  possibly  taking  advantage  of 
the  darkness  to  escape. 

The  real  political  offender  having  been 
found  out,  the  great  end  of  my  mission 
was  attained.  Consequently  1  abruptly 
declared  the  court  of  clemency  to  be  dis¬ 
solved,  and  I  escaped  as  quickly  as  I  was 
able  to  do,  which  was  not  effected  without 
me  having  to  deliver  some  speeches  and 
meeting  with  considerable  difficulties. 

With  the  exception  of  that  quasi-official 
intervention  in  public  affairs,  I  confined 
myself  to  the  promotion  of  ballooning  and 
to  the  writing  of  my  ordinary  leaders  on 
scientific  subjects  relating  to  the  National 
Defence.  The  balloons  were  neglected  a 
great  deal  more  than  any  other  branch  of 
public  service  during  the  time  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  that  is  saying  no  little.  The 
public  administration  had  fallen  into  a  hor¬ 
rible  state  of  disorder  and  embarrassment 
through  the  blundering  of  that  government. 
No  member  of  the  Institute  had  ever  as¬ 
cended  in  a  balloon,  nor  from  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Scientific  (Committee,  al¬ 
though  professing  to  control  and  inspect 
balloons,  was  it  ix)ssible  to  find  a  single 
aeronaut.  The  mere  proclamation  of  the 
Republic  was  not  powerful  enough  to 
alter  the  situation  of  things  as  by  an  en¬ 
chanter’s  stroke. 

I  was  summoned  at  a  meeting,  held  in 
the  office  of  the  Director-CIeneral  of  the 
Post-Office,  in  order  to  arrange  for  send¬ 
ing  balloons  over  the  Prussian  lines.  The 
great  point  of  debate  was  to  fix  the  value 
of  old  balloons  almost  unfit  for  public  ser¬ 
vice.  1 1  was  also  resolved  to  give  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  40/.  for  each  alironaut  who  would 
ascend.  1 1  was  not  in  that  mercantile,  busi¬ 
ness-like  manner  that  Guiton  de  Morveaux 
had  dealt  with  Coutelle  and  Conte,  the  two 
glorious  aeronauts  of  the  first  French  Re¬ 
public. 

Time,  which  has  altered  so  many  things, 
ought  to  have  respected  the  traditions  of 
honor  in  men  holding  such  proud 
positions  among  their  fellow-creatures. 
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But  hitherto  aeronandcs  bad  been  merely 
an  affair  of  mountebanks.  Moantebanks 
and  acrobats  having  alone  saved  aeronau¬ 
tics  from  total  oblivion,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  aeronautics  should  have 
retained  some  kind  of  mountebankism  and 
charlatanism. 

I  will  not  insist  u|X)n  the  petty  circum¬ 
stances  which  almost  disgusted  my  patri¬ 
otism,  and  more  than  once  threatened  to 
extinguish  my  aeronautical  inclination. 
More  than  once  I  found  myself  saying  in 
these  hours  of  restlessness  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  me  to  carry  a  gun  on 
my  shoulder,  and  to  enlist  like  a  shaq)- 
shooter,  instead  of  being  the  useless 
mouche  du  cache  aeronautical.  But  in 
spite  of  these  shadows  cast  on  its  glory, 
aeronautical  science  was  becoming  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  high  interest  to  the  commonwealth. 

People  who  reproach  Trochu  with  re¬ 
maining  idle,  do  not  understand  suffici¬ 
ently  the  immense  change  introduced  since 
the  time  of  Carnot  into  the  art  of  the  de¬ 
fence  of  cities  by  the  use  of  ballooning. 
Without  a  batch  of  balloons  the  course 
taken  by  Trochu  would  have  been  a 
stupid  one,  and  Trochu  would  have  de¬ 
served  to  be  shot  for  adhering  to  it ;  but 
with  balloons  at  his  disposition  Trochu  is 
no  longer  cut  off  from  a  knowledge  of 
events  passing  in  the  outside  world.  The 
use  of  balloons  is  so  much  more  important 
under  the  present  circumstances,  that  they 
were  completed  by  the  carrying  of  carrier- 
pigeons,  which  return  loaded  with  invalu¬ 
able  answers.  It  appears  that  the  use  of 
pigeons  in  connection  with  balloons  was 
suggested  for  some  special  purpose  by 
Mr.  James  Glaisher,  who  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  his  plan  in  his  contributions  to 
the  “Aerial  Voyages.”  But  the  real  in¬ 
ventor  using  that  method  for  procuring 
news  was  M.  Gamier  Pages,  who  suggest¬ 
ed  it  after  the  first  three  ascents  had  taken 
place  in  his  presence.  That  grand 
achievement  was  more  than  a  victory,  and 
from  that  time  it  can  be  said  that  for 
some  purposes  Pmssian  lines  exist  lio 
longer.  Moltke  and  Bismarck  had  not 
reckoned  upon  these  feats  of  the  winged 
red-republican  messengers.  ^ 

From  the  day  when  the  first  carrier- 
pigeon  was  sent  off  in  the  car  of  a  repub¬ 
lican  balloon,  Paris  was  no  more  block¬ 
aded.  France  was  in  some  respects 
beheaded  by  Prussian  strategy,  but  its 
capital  severed  from  the  trunk  was  still  a 


speaking  head !  The  wonders  of  the 
Egyptian  Hall  and  of  Professor  Pepper 
were  repeated  on  the  scene  of  human 
history. 

Listen  patiently,  ye  Uhlans,  to  the 
voices  of  the  night ;  you  must  try  besides 
to  see  what  is  passing  up  into  the  clouds, 

I  will  say,  rather,  over  the  clouds.  But 
your  eyes  are  too  weak,  your  powder  is 
too  bad,  the  range  of  your  bullet  is  too 
short,  you  cannot  accomplish  your  work 
of  darkness  in  this  country  of  pure  air 
and  serene  lightness. 

The  pigeon  post  was  not  at  once  com¬ 
pleted.  At  first  the  intelligence  sent  from 
the  outside  was  meagre ;  but  ingenious 
people  had  contrived  to  make  use  of  mi¬ 
croscopical  photography  in  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary,  I  may  say  rather  marvellous 
manner.  Greeks  of  old  would  have  at¬ 
tributed  the  feat  to  supernatural  agencies : 
some  god  or  goddess  would  have  had  the 
merit  of  this  great  achievement. 

If  we  are  more  prosaic  in  our  days,  we 
are,  however,  more  true  to  the  real  nature 
of  things.  One  can  almost  see  the  hand 
of  Providence,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
say  so,  in  the  use  made  during  this  siege 
of  a  French  invention.  France  has  been 
saved  from  being  crippled  and  crushed  by 
the  sons  of  the  barbarians  (whom  Marius 
slew  with  his  Roman  sword  in  the  plains 
of  Upper  Italy)  by  photography,  which  it 
gave  to  the  world,  like  a  powerful  instru¬ 
ment  of  civilization  and  progress.  With 
the  help  of  photography,  France  will 
await  the  proper  moment  to  help  herself. 
David  was  not  better  served  by  his  sling. 

My  aeronautical  experiment  of  the  24th 
November  was  not  my  first  attempt  to 
get  out  of  Paris.  In  the  beginning  of 
October  I  had  repaired  an  old  balloon, 
well  known  to  the  general  public  as  the 
balloon  du  champ  de  “Mars,”  when, 
during  the  great  French  Exhibition,  it 
performed  many  hundreds  of  ascents. 
People  admitted  into  the  car  were  mostly 
Englishmen  and  English  ladies,  amongst 
whom  it  became  quite  a  favorite.  Who 
could  then  have  predicted  that  this  won¬ 
derful  balloon,  worked  by  the  celebrated 
Giflfard,  should  some  day  be  turned  into  a 
warlike  instrument  ?  What  a  change  be¬ 
tween  that  great  feast  of  mankind  and  the 
horror  of  a  general  warfare  I 

May  I  be  allowed  to  recall  a  sentence 
of  mine  published  on  that  occasion  :  “  I 
am  indignant  in  seeing  that  instruments 
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of  slaughter  have  been  admitted  into  the 
new  temple  of  Janus.  I  wonder  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  is  not  ashamed  to  bring 
forth  such  a  disgusting  apparatus  as  his 
great  Krupp  cannon.  If  I  were  of  any 
importance  in  the  State  I  should  turn  these 
things  out,  to  show  how  I  despise  men 
who  make  use  of  such  instruments  of 
destruction.”  In  the  mean  while  the  Im¬ 
perial  Commission  was  stupid  enough  to 
refuse  admittance  to  any  contrivances 
connected  with  aeronautics,  and  balloons 
were  banished,  whilst  arms  of  every  de¬ 
scription  were  shamefully  accepted.  But 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  in  which  aerial 
navigation  will  put  an  end  to  warrior’s 
arts  and  warrior’s  rule.  That  balloon 
was  called  by  me  the  “ Liberty”  because 
it  was,  in  some  respects,  an  unbound 
slave.  I  constructed  a  battery  of  twenty- 
four  large  wine-pipes  for  filling  it  up  with 
pure  hydrogen.  That  batter)'  was  located 
in  the  La  Villette  gasworks,  and  the  Pari¬ 
sian  Gas  Company  allowed  me  to  use  one 
of  their  large  gas  meters  for  filling  it  up 
with  my  hydrogen.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  that  gas  had  been  admitted  into  such 
a  large  and  powerful  gasholder. 

The  “  Liberty  ”  balloon  was  intended 
to  carry  eight  persons  besides  myself, — 
namely,  my  assistant  and  seven  ])assen- 
gers.  I  proposed  to  ascend  with  two 
cars,  the  upper  one  destined  to  the  crew 
and  passengers,  and  the  lower  one  to  the 
cargo,  which  was  to  be  about  3,000  lbs. 
weight.  The  expedition  failed,  owing  to 
the  force  of  the  wind,  which  almost 
equalled  a  regular  storm.  If  we  had  not 
been  deprived,  by  the  blockade,  of  the 
necessary  information  relating  to  the  im¬ 
pending  weather,  this  would  not  have  oc¬ 
curred.  Had  I  received  this  telegraphic 
intelligence,  I  should  have  abstained  from 
beginning  my  operation.  But  the  wind, 
which  was  moderate  enough  at  sunrise, 
continued  to  rise,  and  to  increase  in 
strength.  When  the  balloon  was  filled 
with  about  1,000  cubic  metres,  it  became 
evident  that  some  danger  was  close  at 
hand.  If  the  balloon  had  not  to  be  in¬ 
flated  with  a  kind  of  gas  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  procure  except  by  long  and 
costly  exertions,  I  should  have  given 
orders  to  stop  the  Ailing,  and  should  have 
delayed  the  ascent  to  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  But  things  being  not  so,  I  ordered 
my  men  to  grasp  the  ropes  with  more  than 
usual  care.  Unfortunately,  the  balloon 
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was  rather  old,  and  some  holes  were  dis¬ 
covered  which  it  was  necessary  to  mend  ; 
besides,  at  that  critical  moment  the  storm 
raged  with  such  a  force,  that  the  balloon 
seemed  to  move  towards  the  people,  who 
were  holding  the  ropes,  “  sous  le  vent.” 
When  they  saw  such  a  huge  mass  coming 
near  to  them  they  were  afraid  of  being 
swallowed  up,  and  two  or  three  let  the 
rope  fall  from  their  hands  from  uncontrol¬ 
lable  fear.  That  cry  was  the  signal  of  a 
regular  panic ;  hands  opened  with  the 
precision  of  a  military  movement,  and  the 
net  being  partially  relieved,  the  lower  part 
of  the  balloon  turned  round,  and  became 
suddenly  the  upper  part.  The  net  was 
attached  round  the  valve  by  four  strong 
ropes,  but  the  blow  given  by  this  sudden 
rotation  was  so  heavy  that  the  ropes  broke 
instantly,  and  the  net,  being  opened  out 
like  a  casting-net  thrown  into  the  Seine 
by  fishermen,  was  developed  in  an  awful 
manner.  It  was  an  extraordinary  chance, 
that  no  one  was  caught  by  its  ponderous 
expansion,  and  that  a  miraculous  draught 
was  not  practised  upon  the  gaping  crowd ; 
so  that  lots  of  men  should  be  taken  like 
so  many  whitebaits. 

In  ‘the  mean  while,  the  balloon  was 
going  its  way  into  the  air  turning  round 
like  a  swing.  The  heavy  valve  leading 
the  way  was  alternately  upwards  and 
downwards.  In  less  than  two  minutes  the 
balloon  disappeared  behind  the  dark  clouds 
which  were  floating  at  a  height  of  about 
3,000  feet.  A  minute  more,  a  breathless 
crowd  saw  the  huge  sphere  appearing 
again  betw’een  the  two  lines  of  clouds. 
Then  it  was  not  to  be  seen  for  two  min¬ 
utes,  creating  an  eternity  of  astonishment ; 
but  it  was  soon  seen  again,  and  for  some 
time  gasless,  and  appearing  long  and 
narrow  in  the  most  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner,  no  more  rolling  and  turning,  but 
falling  like  a  meteoric  stone  with  a  tail 
of  darkness  behind.  I  was  one  of  the 
first  to  recover  from  the  amazement,  and, 
seeing  the  direction  taken  by  the  bal¬ 
loon,  I  ran  as  one  urged  forward  mechani¬ 
cally,  followed  by  two  people  of  the  in¬ 
tended  passengers.  The  others  were  too 
much  surprised  and  frightened  to  move 
at  all.  They  stood,  like  so  many  sta¬ 
tues,  petrified  by  the  thought  that  they 
might  have  possibly  shared  the  fate  of 
this  escaped  aSrial  craft.  One  of  the 
most  surprised  and  amazed  of  the  crowd 
was  M.  le  Directeur  General  of  the 
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Post  Office,  who  had  been  sitting  for  a 
full  hour  close  to  the  wagon  of  his  es¬ 
tablishment,  and  who  was  obliged  to 
return  with  the  weight  of  3,000  lbs.  of 
messages  undelivered. 

I  met  a  cab  drawn  by  two  lean  horses  ; 
forage  being  scarce  in  Paris,  fat  horses  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  our  streets.  These 
two  lean  horses  conducted  us  to  the  6tat- 
major  of  the  military  district,  to  whom 
belonged,  by  chance,  the  battalion  com¬ 
manded  by  my  brother  Ulric.  He 
hastily  procured  a  pass  required  to  go 
out  of  the  walls,  and  we  were  soon  on 
our  way  towards  the  Fort  of  Romain- 
ville.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had 
left  Paris  from  the  beginning  of  the  siege, 
and  in  spite  of  my  emotion  I  could  not 
ab.stain  from  being  terror-sticken  in  look¬ 
ing  upon  the  real  horror  of  the  war. 
Streets  were  silent ;  doors  were  broken  ; 
houses  were  unroofed ;  nor  was  there  a 
single  living  being  except  ourselves  to  be 
seen  or  to  be  heard.  That  pretty  and 
once  happy  village  of  Romainville  was 
connected  with  remembrances  of  my 
youth  and  of  my  family.  I  was  told  by 
my  mother  that  my  grandfather  had  a  cot¬ 
tage  in  that  vicinity,  and  had  lost  every¬ 
thing  when  it  was  jilundered  by  Prussians 
on  the  former  invasion.  At  the  Fort  of 
Romainville  we  could  only  collect  a  few 
details  of  the  story  of  our  balloon,  which 
had  been  seen  travelling  in  the  air  with 
an  immense  rapidity,  and  had  been  tele¬ 
graphed  to  the  Fort  of  Rosny,  where 
the  Admiral  commanding  that  part  out¬ 
side  Paris  was  with  his  staff.  All  the 
forts  and  earthworks  round  the  capital 
have  been  carefully  united  together  by 
means  of  wires,  and  every  event,  even 
the  most  trifling,  is  communicated  to  the 
different  stations  with  all  the  quickness 
of  electricity.  It  is  owing  to  this  arrange¬ 
ment  that  so  many  attempts  of  the  Prus¬ 
sians  have  proved  useless.  Night  and 
day  careful  watchers  belonging  to  the  na¬ 
vy  are  employed  in  searching  every  part 
of  the  horizon  w,ith  powerful  'telescopes. 

We  were  rather  more  successful  at 
Rosnv ;  the  officer  commanding  the 
guard  was  able  to  show  us  through  his 
instruments  the  exact  place  where  the 
balloon  had  struck  the  earth  close  to 
Bourget,  a  small  village  destined  soon 
to  be  made  illustrious  by  bloody  engage¬ 
ments.  In  the  rear  we  could  see  the 
regular  lines  of  earthworks  belonging  to 
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a  fortified  encampment  established  by 
the  Prussians  at  Blanc  Mesnil,  where 
they  keep  many  guns.  Lots  of  Prussians 
were  seen  grouping  round  the  fallen 
balloon,  apparently  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  what  had  happened,  and,  over¬ 
cautious,  almost  suspecting  that  it  was 
a  trick  of  Frenchmen  to  bring  them  with¬ 
in  the  range  of  some  infernal  machine. 
That  belief  was  impressed  upon  their 
mind  by  several  shells,  which  succeed¬ 
ed  in  dis]>ersing  them  for  a  while. 

For  two  or  three  days  I  tried  to  obtain 
a  military  expedition  to  recover  my  lost 
“  Liberty.”  But  generals  and  admirals 
in  the  French  service  do  not  attach 
enough  importance  to  a  balloon  to  risk 
even  a  single  man  being  wounded.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  “we  can  recover  it 
without  anybody  being  hurt,”  such  was 
the  only  answer  we  were  able  to  elicit 
from  them.  They  w’ere  far  from  under¬ 
standing  my  sense  of  aeronautical  honor 
which  led  me  to  desire  to  risk  many  lives, 
not  only  to  recover  my  balloon,  but,  failit>g 
that,  to  burn  it.  I  thou^t,  in  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  my  aeronautical  heart,  that 
Prussians  would  take  some  pains  to 
utilize  the  aerial  machine  which  had  de¬ 
scended  to  them  from  the  heavens.  How 
grossly  I  overrated  the  science  of  the 
Prussian !  During  the  whole  of  the  war 
not  a  single  Prussian  balloon  was  sent 
into  the  air,  and  very  likely  this  will  be 
the  case  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Prussian 
aeronautical  science  will  be  confined  to 
the  casting  of  heavy  balloon  cannon,  de¬ 
signed  and  constructed  by  the  celebrated 
Krupp.  If  the  earth  is  refused  to  the  French 
Republic  in  this  long  and  sanguinary 
war,  the  air  will  remain  its  unquestion¬ 
able  dominion  ;  and  air  shall  win  the 
day  at  last,  I  do  swear  by  boundless 
atmosphere. 

A  true  a(‘ronaut  may  safely  continue 
his  way  on  the  wing  of  the  winds.  He 
can  think  of  his  country,  of  his  love, 
and  forget  for  long  hours  armed  mobs  who 
are  jealously  watching  him.  As  soon 
as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  recovery  of 
the  old  balloon  was  a  clear  impossibility, 
I  busied  myself  upon  the  building  of  a 
new  one.  I  should  have  been  dishonor¬ 
ed  in  my  own  eyes  if,  having  so  long  advo¬ 
cated  the  use  of  balloons  in  rime  of  war,  I 
should  not  have  ventured  in  them  my¬ 
self.  I  was  not  of  a  temper  to  imitate 
tlibse  peaceful  afironjiuts  who,  having 
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executed  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
ascents  in  quiet  times,  were  satisfied  with 
the  questionable  profits  of  balloon  build¬ 
ing  and  selling  at  high  prices.  But  the 
building  of  a  balloon  is  not  a  small 
affair  during  this  siege  of  Paris.  Firstly, 
you  cannot  easily  procure  working  men, 
because  almost  every  one  of  them  is 
engaged  in  the  Garde  Nationale.  It  re¬ 
quires  much  trouble  to  obtain  from  the  pro- 
j>er  military  authorities  a  disi)ensation  from 
training,  working,  and  keeping  guard. 
The  public  buildings  large  enough  for 
varnishing  a  large  balloon  are  occupied 
mostly  by  provisions  or  beds  for  wound¬ 
ed  men.  'I'he  only  resource  for  aero¬ 
nauts  is  to  address  the  railway  companies, 
the  different  railway  stations  being  grad¬ 
ually  converted  into  the  head-quarters 
for  balloons  going  from  Paris  up  to  the 
moon.  It  is  true,  we  are  not  yet  arrived 
at  that  point,  but  I  was  told  rei>eatedly 
when  a  boy  that,  il  n'y  a  que  le  premier 
pas  qui  coute,  and  I  beg  the  leave  of  the 
reader  to  extend  the  meaning  of  that 
saying  to  aeronautics.  Varnishing,  be¬ 
sides,  is  a  long  and  tedious  process, 
where  it  is  requisite  to  perform  the  op¬ 
erations  several  times,  and  each  of  those 
operations  cannot  be  effected  so  long  as 
the  previous  varnishing  is  not  j)erfectly 
dry.  Besides,  never  in  my  life  had  I 
looked  so  carefully  into  the  material, 
]>aying  attention  to  each  hole,  ready  to 
go  into  the  balloon  with  a  microscope  in 
my  hands.  I  reflected  carefully  upon 
the  construction  of  the  valve  itself, — that 
plague  of  every  aeronaut.  I  tried  leath¬ 
er,  gutta-percha,  india  rubber,  wood,  and 
ivory,  in  different  shapes,  without  any  great 
success  in  former  times.  During  all  this  time 
passengers  were  pressing  to  depart,  and 
every  one  was  delighted  when  I  appoint¬ 
ed  a  departure  for  Sunday  morning,  the 
20th  of  November.  Everything  was 
ready  on  the  Saturday  evening,  and  the 
men  had  worked  with  the  greatest  ac¬ 
tivity  during  almost  the  whole  night. 
One  thing  remained  to  be  done — it  was 
to  send  the  balloon  from  the  railway 
station  to  the  gas  workshop,  where  the 
ascent  was  to  take  place.  The  wagon 
was  in  readiness,  as  well  as  two  lean 
horses,  but  the  foreman  had  been  hard 
up,  and  in  time  of  blockade  what  is  to  be 
done  with  money  except  to  drink  with  it ! 
The  weather  was  admirably  suited  for  my 
purpose  when  I  arrived  in  high  spirits  at 


the  gas-shop,  after  a  rest  of  a  few  hours. 
But  nobody  had  seen  anything  of  the 
balloon,  or  of  the  two  lean  horses.  The 
balloon  was  on  its  way,  as  stated,  but 
rather  an  odd  way,  and  appeared  distort¬ 
ed.  How  could  I  ascend  with  my  bal¬ 
loon  running  about  in  the  streets  ?  Pas¬ 
sengers  were  furious,  time  was  passing 
by,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  wind  was 
changing  and  beginning  to  blow  stronger. 
It  was  full  noontide  when  the  balloon  was 
duly  placed  under  its  net,  ready  for  in¬ 
flating.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  My 
adronautical  practice  induced  me  to  fear 
some  crushing  catastrophe,  but  I  had 
given  my  word  of  honor  that  the  depart¬ 
ure  should  take  place,  weather  jicrmit- 
ting,  and  the  weather  did  permit :  at 
least,  it  was  not  quite  foreboding.  I 
called  a  meeting  of  my  passengers, 
and  used  my  best  powers  of  persuasion. 
I  six>ke  in  the  following  terms  :  “  Gentle¬ 
men,  I  should  not  be  justified  in  saying 
that  we  cannot  leave,  so  we  will  leave 
if  you  think  proper.  However,  if  I  had 
not  given  my  word,  I  should  not  give 
it  now,  so  1  beg  for  a  delay,  whi^  I 
think  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  in 
me  to  impose.”  That  speech  of  mine 
])roduced  an  effect  (juite  contrary  to  the 
one  I  expected.  Instead  of  granting  the 
delay,  passengers  insisted  upon  immediate 
departure.  'I'hey  believed  that  I  was 
saying  mere  commonplaces,  and  perhaps 
suspected  that  I  was  afraid  to  go,  and 
that  I  should  never  ascend.  I  ordered 
the  valve  to  be  opened  at  once,  and 
closed  the  pipe  from  the  gas-meter  to 
the  balloon.  “  Egalit6,”  such  was  its 
name,  was  soon  half-full,  and  began  in  less 
than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  show  its 
bright  colors  and  nice  form.  I'he  sun 
was  shining  on  the  golden  sphere,  which 
the  wind  was  gracefully  oscillating.  The 
net,  constructed  with  light  and  strong 
ropes  of  the  best  description,  scarcely  to 
be  seen.  Egalit6  appeared  attached  to 
the  earth  not  by  a  mere  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance,  but  by  some  work  of  wonder. 
Unfortunately,  such  was  not  the  case. 
Egalit6  had  within  its  large  sphere  its 
worst  enemy,  that  dreadful  and  dreary 
Prussian  spy  was  the  end  of  the  gas-pipe, 
which  was  a  copper  end.  I  had  not  been 
mistaken,  alas !  in  my  sad  apprehensions 
of  some  impending  catastrophe  ;  the  wind 
was  now  blowing  at  a  dangerous  rate.  I 
was  looking  on  the  clouds,  which  showed 
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a  direction  inclining  somewhere  towards 
Prussian  soil,  when  I  heard  people  shout¬ 
ing.  A  ;  large  hole  had  been  made  by 
the  copper  end  of  the  pipe  in  the  grace¬ 
ful  fabric.  That  hole  was  gaping  like  the 
mouth  of  a  Polyphemus’  cavern.  It  was 
too  late  to  think  of  mending  it,  and  of  as¬ 
cending  afterwards  before  sunset.  A 
stem  necessity,  in  the  shape  of  that  dia¬ 
bolical  hole,  obliged  me  to  stay.  I  gave 
proper  directions  to  the  working  men, 
and  by  my  own  hand  I  opened  the  valve 
of  the  balloon.  Gas  escai>ed  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  with  a  kind  of  whistling  sound, 
which  seemed  to  me  almost  a  laugh,  and 
the  poor  balloon  fell  heavily,  ingloriously 
on  the  canvas  that  had  been  carefully 
prepared  for  its  night  bed.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  the  weather  was  horrid, 
the  wind  blowing  with  a  true  Uhlan  rage. 
Rain  was  also  falling,  and  it  was  a  heavy 
rain  ;  the  weather  was  cold  and  unprom¬ 
ising,  but  the  passengers,  heedlessly  im¬ 
patient,  were  more  boisterous  than  the  air. 

When  I  saw  their  behavior  I  approached 
and  said,  in  an  imperative  tone,  “  I  am  the 
commander  of  the  craft,  and  I  pray  you 
to  leave  the  place  and  return  to-morrow 
at  the  same  hour,  when  we  must  leave  if 
it  please  the  wind  or  me.”  They  left,  but 
s|>eaking  and  plotting  together. 

On  the  following  morning  I  returned 
at  the  appointed  time,  but  the  wind  had 
become  worse,  rain  was  heavier,  and  pas¬ 
sengers  arrived,  bringing  with  them  a  soli¬ 
citor.  The  solicitor  was  instructed  to  see 
that  I  did  not  leave  the  ground ;  when  I  saw 
the  legal  practitioner,  I  told  him  that  he 
had  better  send  his  summons  to  the  wind, 
and  that  I  should  rather  advise  him  to  find 
.+^olus  before  our  courts  of  justice,  but  that 
I  should  not  shorten  my  waiting  for  an  in¬ 
quiry  to-morrow  ;  I  said,  moreover,  “  I  will 
come  again  at  the  same  time,  and  if  the 
wind  suits  me,  I  will  leave  ;  and  instead 
of  my  passengers,  if  they  are  not  present 
on  the  spot,  1  will  take  sacks  of  ballast, 
which  I  think  will  be  much  better.”  On 
the  following  moming  I  came  again,  the 
wrind  had  not  abated,  but  in  some  respects 
the  I  assengers  had.  They  were  ashamed 
of  their  ridiculous  attempt  to  prosecute, 
and  consented,  without  any  reluctance,  to 
return  again.  I  should  not  have  insisted 
upon  these  petty  circumstances,  if  they 
were  not  full  of  meaning.  French  postal 
authorities  are  not  more  reasonable  than 
my  passengers,  who  were  willing  to  ascend 
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at  any  price.  These  persons,  who  were 
most  of  them  appointed  at  the  time  of 
Napoleon,  were  conservative  in  their  offi¬ 
cial  capacity,  under  the  pretence  of  their 
special  abilities,  and  felt  no  great  patriotic 
interest  in  the  real  success  of  the  new  bal¬ 
loon  post.  For  these  officials  everything 
is  finished  and  the  game  over  when  the 
balloon  is  sent  into  the  air  with  a  certain 
weight  of  letters,  and,  moreover,  the  dead 
weight  of  a  living  a^onaut.  It  is  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  tremendous  blunder  that  so 
many  balloons  have  been  captured  of  late 
by  Prussian  troopers.  It  is  owing  to  the 
want  of  proper  education  and  proper 
means  of  observation  that  so  many  bal¬ 
loons  have  made  a  fantastical  voyage  into 
astonished  Europe.  The  brave  and  hardy 
sailors  in  the  car  were  sent  sometimes  to 
Norway  across  the  great  German  Ocean, 
sometimes  to  the  happy  shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  but  sometimes  also  to  a  dire¬ 
ful,  awful,  and  a  mysterious  death  on  the 
waves  of  the  boundless  Atlantic.  These 
hardy  but  mostly  uncultivated  sailors  do 
not  presume  to  choose,  as  they  have  been 
able  to  do,  their  time  of  ascending.  They 
are  sent  into  the  air  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
sometimes  before  sunrise,  sometimes  in  the 
middle  of  humid  darkness,  by  people  who 
are  not  required  to  move  their  feet  from 
the  land  to  get  their  incomes  from  the 
French  Republic.  I  had  protested  severely 
against  such  foul  proceedings,  but  only  in 
a  limited  district,  for  fear  of  diminishing 
the  faith  people  had  in  the  Government 
The  French  Republicans  in  Paris  are 
placed  in  a  somewhat  awkward  position 
between  our  fears  and  our  loves  ;  it  is 
only  hot-headed  and  ambitious  politicians 
who  can  follow  a  wild  course,  which  would 
lead  to  some  new  31st  of  October  and  a 
speedy  capitulation.  I  had  been  careful 
to  avoid  any  mention  of  my  ascent  in  pub¬ 
lic  papers,  except  that  I  had  protested 
against  ascending  during  night-time,  and 
merely  laughed  at  the  Prussian  balloon 
shooting.  I  declared  openly,  that  aero¬ 
nauts  should  never  ascend  in  the  dark,  not 
only  because  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  see  their  route  and  to  ascertain  their 
distance  from  the  earth,  but  also  because 
it  was  good  for  our  great  republican  cause 
to  exhibit  republican  aeronauts  bringing 
news  in  spite  of  the  whole  of  the  Prussian 
armies.  1  was  certain,  that  iK>or  people 
suffering  from  foreign  violence  would  be 
partially  relieved  from  their  grief  m  look- 
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ing  to  the  heavens,  when  French  aeronauts 
were  passing  by  loaded  with  news  and 
messages,  is  it  not  something  more  than 
human  to  be  able  to  carry  so  wonderfully 
the  intelligence  necessary  to  secure  co¬ 
operation  with  the  scattered  armies  of  the 
French  for  the  work  of  common  revenge  ! 

When  I  arrived,  at  8  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  the  sky  was  covered  with  discon¬ 
nected  clouds,  having  a  promising  aspect. 
The  wind  was  blowing  gently  indeed  to¬ 
wards  Belgium — that  happy  land  of  free¬ 
dom  and  liberty,  which  Napoleon  plotted 
shamefully  to  plunder.  Lieutenant  Bun- 
ham  had  summoned  a  hundred  douaniers 
and  sailors  belonging  to  the  adjoining 
secteur.  A  good  many  naval  officers  were 
present  besides,  and  a  little  after  10  o’clock 
1  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  two  French 
admirals  coming  together.  Admiral  Mon- 
tagnac  and  Admiral  Chaillet,  an  intimate 
friend  of  my  brother.  As  everytliing  had 
been  prepared  on  the  preceding  morning,  I 
had  time  enough  to  explain  to  my  illustri¬ 
ous  visitors  everything  connected  with  my 
expedition.  Very  few  of  my  private 
friends  were  present  except  the  people 
connected  with  my  balloon  experiments  ; 
among  whom  I  may  mention  Tournier, 
one  of  the  passengers  of  the  “  Pole  nord,” 
and  a  captain  of  the  Press  sharpshooters. 

I  must  mention,  moreover,  the  Papa  Bar- 
nivet,  an  old  short,  white-haired  gentle¬ 
man,  who  for  the  last  forty  years  has  con¬ 
structed  all  the  balloon  valves.  That  gen¬ 
tleman  was  very  well  off,  owing  to  the  bal¬ 
loon  trade,  and  was  very  proud  and  satis¬ 
fied,  having  constructed  and  invented  the 
valve.  He  was  telling  everybody  that  it  was 
the  first  improvement  that  had  been  tried 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  But  it  should 
not  be  the  last,  as  he  would  soon  send  me 
a  new  valve  a  great  deal  better  than  that 
used  by  one  of  the  first  postal  balloons  ! 

'I'his  marvellous  valve,  so  much  praised 
beforehand  by  Papa  Barnivet,  gives  me 
the  ixjwer  of  regulating  ascents  and  de¬ 
scents  so  nicely,  that  I  should  not  break 
an  egg’s  shell  in  landing  if  it  were  placed 
by  accident  under  my  car  !  I  hoped  and 
trusted  that  this  chef  d'auvre  of  Papa 
Barnivet  was  not  destined  to  be  carried 
away  from  Paris  as  the  poor  fellow  was 
who  conducted  his  aerial  craft  on  the 
Norwegian  shores  \  or,  alas !  even  the 
poorer  sailor  who  was,  according  to  all 
probability,  ingulfed  by  the  waves  of  the 
raging  Atlantic. 


There  were  very  few  gentlemen  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  press,  except  M.  Tarbe,  junior, 
the  then  editor  of  the  “Gaulois,”  filling 
the  post  of  his  eldest  brother.  The  elder 
Tarbe  had  escaped  from  Paris  in  disguise 
witli  Americans  or  Englishmen  leaving 
Paris.  He  was  attired,  it  appears,  like  a 
carrier,  a  porter,  or  a  gentleman-in-waiting. 

1  prefer,  for  my  own  part,  to  be  disguised 
as  a  swallow,  or  even  a  carrier-pigeon.  Is 
it  not  the  proper  time  to  remember  the 
graceful  Michelet’s  work,  the  motto  of 
which  is  “Z)«  ailes,  des  ailes," — Wings, 
wings,  and  wings  again  ! 

When  everything  was  ready  for  the  de¬ 
parture,  with  passengers  sitting  in  the  car, 
and  it  remained  only  to  jump  into  it,  and 
to  let  loose  the  rope  which  attaches  the 
appendix  and  prevents  the  gas  escaping,  I 
stepped  towards  Tarb4,  and  in  a  loud 
voice  gave  him  an  order  (heard  by  the 
whole  ring  of  assistants  and  sailors  who 
were  holding  the  ropes  to  prevent  my 
balloon  from  going  again  without  me  to 
the  clouds)  as  follows  : — 

“  M.  Editeur,  as  you  are  the  only  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  French  press  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  I  beseech  you  to  protest  in  my  name 
against  the  shooting  of  Prussians  who  will 
fire  at  my  balloon  m  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  very  likely  for  whole  hours.  It 
is  not  because  I  fear  anything  from  these 
knaves ;  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  their 
balls  will  not  reach  me,  and  I  should  be 
proud  to  shed  my  blood  for  my  country, 
but  it  is  on  behalf  of  all  mankind.  Prussia 
has  no  right  whatever  to  establish  a  block¬ 
ade  in  the  air.  The  air  belongs  to  the 
whole  of  the  human  race ;  no  tyrant  has 
pushed  his  empire  up  to  the  clouds.  ITiey 
are  more  ridiculous  with  their  shooting  than 
Xerxes  weeping  in  the  Euxine,  but  they 
are  even  more  despicable.  They  commit 
a  breach  against  the  law  of  nations  and 
nature.  When  the  Republic  was  esta¬ 
blished,  many  projectors  came  forw’ard  to 
ask  the  Government  to  shell  the  Prussians 
from  the  balloons,  and  to  fire  at  their 
towns  and  encampments.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  was  unanimously  against  it,  though 
assured  of  its  practicability.  They  have 
have  not  done  it,  because  they  were 
thinking  that  it  was  horrible  and  unjust 
and  unlawful  to  teach  mankind  a  kind  of 
new  warfare.  For  long  centuries,  lands 
and  seas  have  been  soiled  by  tyrants  and 
covered  with  human  blood ;  the  air  must 
not  be  so  poisoned  by  the  deeds  of  French 
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Republican  aeronauts  and  soldiers.  Our 
Government  abstained  voluntarily  and 
manfully  from  doing  so ;  future  ages  will 
judge  the  difference  which  exists  between 
us  and  our  foul  oppressors  and  destroyers." 

When  that  speech  was  finished,  I  drew 
the  rope,  and  the  apj^endix  opened.  The 
valve-rope  came  down  gently,  but  the 
safety-rope  which  was  intended  to  tear  the 
balloon,  if  dra^vn  by  a  powerful  wind,  did 
not  follow. 

Aeronauts  would  suffer  the  worst  of 
deaths  if  they  cut  their  balloons  in  halves 
when  Boating  in  the  air ;  tearing  rope  there¬ 
fore  must  be  used  only  when  the  car  is 
grating  the  earth,  when  the  anchors  are  grap¬ 
pling  with  their  whole  penetrating  powers, 
running  through  the  soil  like  so  many 
plough-shares.  I  had  repeatedly  urged 
upon  my  builder  to  attach  this  rope  in  its 
proper  place,  but  I  had  not  been  obeyed. 
The  preceding  day  I  had  looked  over  the 
balloon  and  caused  it  to  be  filled  with 
common  air  in  my  own  presence,  and  had 
ordered  the  missing  rope  to  be  attached, 
but  if  the  rope  was -attached  it  was  not 
ready  for  use.  It  had  been  put  into  a 
small  bundle  by  some  unknown  hand.  It 
would  not  come  within  the  reach  of  my 
hand.  The  rational  way  was  to  open  the 
valve  and  postpone  the  ascent,  but  that 
way  was  rather  expensive  and  rather 
cowardly.  I  did  not  hesitate  for  more 
than  half  a  second,  and  being  satisfied  with 
the  lifting  power,  I  gave  the  order  to  let 
go  the  craft.  The  order  was  complied 
vrith,  with  extraordinary  precision,  and  we 
ascended  gently,  travelling  towards  the 
northern  part  of  the  town.  An  immense 
crowd  had  collected  round  the  gasworks  ; 
streets  were  paved  with  hats,  and  tremen¬ 
dous  shouts  answered  our  own  cry : 
“  Long  live  the  Republic !  down  with 
German  butchers ! "  It  was  like  the  voice 
of  the  earth  coming  to  the  heavens ;  our 
golden  ball  lifted  itself  towards  Olympms’ 
gates,  loaded  with  human  prayers.  If  per¬ 
chance  I  were  Jupiter,  I  should  certainly 
pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  care  to 
the  wishes  and  thoughts  of  two  millions  of 
inhabitants  brought  to  me  by  a  handful  of 
aeronauts. 
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Now  we  are  floating  above  the  great 
seat  of  learning,  whence  so  many  sparks 
of  genius  spring  out  to  brighten  the  whole 
earth.  There  liberty  is  fighting  her  own 
battles,  having  no  longer  any  mask  on  her 
face.  This  land  of  freedom  and  virtue  is 
a  powerful  rock  surrounded  by  hosts  of 
feudal  warriors  and  northern  barbarians. 

It  was  the  proper  place  to  think  of 
lanthe’s  i>ure  soul  carried  away  by  Queen 
Mab,  in  her  surpassing  palace  of  Fairy 
Land ! 

My  balloon  was  dragged  by  invisible 
horses,  less  material  than  the  queen’s 
winged  microscopical  carrier.  But  my 
senses  are  made  of  human  clay,  which 
keeps  my  soul  deaf  and  blind.  I  don’t 
hear  the  groanings  of  the  fatherless,  and  I 
don’t  see  the  serpent  which  feeds  on  the 
tyrant’s  bosom.  But  I  wonder  at  the 
marvels  of  surrounding  clouds,  tinged  by 
the  sun’s  rosy  fingers.  Spenser  had  seen 
nothing  more  delicate  and  harmonious 
when  wording  his  most  musical  and  deli¬ 
cate  rhymes.  Neither  has  Turner,  so 
well  praised  by  Ruskin,  invented  more 
fierce  combinations  of  sunbeams  in  his 
more  triumphant  work  of  artistic  skill  and 
jioetic  wonders. 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  gates,  and  we 
saw  desolated  fields,  disappearing  one 
after  another.  I  recognized  different  parts 
of  this  once  happy  land,  where  I  have 
wandered  during  so  many  happy  years. 
We  twice  crossed  the  Seine — that  noble 
Seine  ! — in  a  place  where  German  horses 
will  never  drink,  and  I  could  see  distinctly 
where  my  old  balloon  had  been  taken  by 
German  hands.  I  was  looking  at  that  spot 
when  the  first  shot  was  heard  by  my  dis¬ 
tracted  ear.  I  laughed  merrily,  liecause 
the  barometer  showed  more  than  5,000 
feet,  and  I  told  my  pass<.ngers  :  “  This  is 

the  beginning  of  German  music,  which  is 
played  down  below  by  a  full  German  band. 
Herr  von  Bismarck  reproached  our  dear 
Trochu  for  wasting  his  powder,  when 
shelling  the  German  works.  I  wonder  if 
the  German  powder,  even  with  the  skill  of 
Mein  Herr  Krupp,  is  better  employed  in 
shelling  French  aeronauts." 
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CH.\F1ER  I. 

AT  THE  COTTAGE. 

The  sun  had  been  shining  all  day  out 
of  a  blue  sky — blue  and  clear  enough  to 
make  the  eyes  ache  with  its  uniformity  of 
tint — the  cabbages  in  front  of  Roger  Wes- 
tropp’s  cottage  looked  dry  and  withered. 

It  was  a  long  narrow  cottage,  and  the 
sun  had  heated  it  through  and  through ; 
it  glared  with  whiteness,  and,  with  its  door 
set  wide  open,  looked  as  if  it  gaped  and 
wanted  a  nap. 

Either  the  heat  or  the  contents  of  the 
letter  spread  out  on  his  knee  had  ruffled 
Roger  Westropp’s  patience.  There  was 
a  touch  of  anger  in  his  voice  as  he  called 
out  “  Patty  !  ” 

The  sound  clashed  suddenly  on  the 
burning  stillness  and  seemed  to  evoke  life 
from  it.  Erom  the  back  of  the  cottage 
came  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  and  the  gnats 
blowing  their  shrill  trumpets  swayed  in  a 
gray  cloud  round  Roger’s  head. 

“  I’ve  made  up  my  mind,  so  she  may  as 
well  know.”  He  folded  the  letter  care¬ 
fully  on  his  knee,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket ; 
the  action  calmed  his  irritation.  He  rose 
up  and  went  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 

“  Patty  !  ”  he  called  again,  but  in  a  quiet¬ 
er  voice. 

He  had  stooped  while  he  read  the  let¬ 
ter  ;  you  were  surprised,  when  he  rose  up 
and  moved  to  the  door,  to  see  how  tall  he 
was. 

Lank  as  well  as  tall,  with  a  hale,  healthy- 
looking  face,  surrounded  by  grizzled  hair 
and  beard  ;  and  yet,  spite  of  his  fresh  com¬ 
plexion  and  bright  blue  eyes,  there  was 
something  ungenial  in  Roger  Westropp’s 
face — something  narrow  and  wanting  in 
frankness — the  restless  eyes  seemed  to 
search  you  through,  while  they  kept  their 
own  secrets  close. 

“  Coming,  father,”  in  a  clear  girlish 
voice  from  upstairs,  and  Roger  went  slow¬ 
ly  back  again  to  his  seat  near  the  open 
door. 

A  hard  seat  enough — a  high  backed 
wooden  chair ;  there  was  but  one  soft  seat 
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in  the  low  long  room,  a  cane  stool  with  a 
cushion  on  it ;  the  rest  of  the  chairs  were 
plain  and  hard  as  the  tiled  door,  and  the 
round  walnut-wood  table  in  the  middle. 
The  grate  was  empty,  and  except  for  a 
nosegay  in  a  smart  jug  in  the  windowsill, 
and  a  pair  of  shining  brass  candlesticks  on 
the  high  mantelshelf,  there  was  no  trace 
of  ornament  in  the  room. 

Roger  Westropp  had  still  some  minutes 
to  wait,  but  he  bore  them  patiently ;  only 
as  a  step  sounded  at  last  on  the  little  creak¬ 
ing  staircase  his  narrow  brows  contracted 
into  a  frown. 

He  sat  facing  the  porch  into  which  the 
room  opened,  so  he  had  his  back  to  the 
door  by  whicn  Patty  came  in. 

Perhaps  the  sudden  vision  of  her  fair 
bright  face,  had  he  seen  it,  would  have 
made  him  look  pleasanter. 

She  was  so  exquisitely  pretty,  so  dainty 
in  face  and  form  and  ways,  that  the  poor 
mean  room  seemed  suddenly  lit  up  by  the 
presence  of  such  a  rare  piece  of  flesh  and 
blood,  for  there  was  nothing  ethereal  or 
spiritual  in  Patty’s  beauty ;  she  might  have 
been  likened  to  a  ripe  peach,  a  perfect 
rose-blossom — never  to  a  water-lily. 

Her  rich  wavy  hair,  her  dress,  were  ex¬ 
quisite  in  their  trim  freshness ;  only  a  pink 
cotton  gown,  but  it  bore  no  trace  of  work 
about  it. 

And  yet  with  all  her  beauty  and  his 
gauntness  you  saw  at  once  the  likeness 
between  father  and  daughter — a  likeness 
of  expression  rather  than  feature,  though 
as  you  looked  it  was  difficult  to  define  this 
expression.  At  first  sight  it  seemed  to  be 
in  the  eyes,  but  the  blue  in  Roger’s  eyes, 
so  light  as  to  be  almost  gray,  was  uniform 
in  tint ;  while  in  Patty’s  it  deepened  to  an 
intense  violet,  when  in  shadow  the  eyes 
seemed  as  dark  as  the  full  pupils.  The 
restless  movement  in  Roger  showed  in 
Patty  in  sudden  sidelong  glances ;  but  as 
she  came  forward,  there  was  perfect  re¬ 
pose,  almost  a  soft  languor  in  her  eyes. 

“What  is  it — didn’t  you  call  ?  ” 

“Ye^  I  called,  lass.”  He  turned  half 
round  in  his  chair,  but  he  did  not  look 
20 
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up.  “  Your  Grandmother  Wood  be  dyin’, 
so  they  say  ;  and  Peter  Wood,  that  good- 
for-nothing  uncle  of  youm,  have  corned 
up  all  in  a  hurry,  and  I’m  best  to  be  with 
the  old  woman  at  the  last  for  the  sake  o’ 
you,  Patty.” 

He  looked  up  at  her,  and  met  a  sudden 
sidelong  glance. 

“  Has  Grandmother  got  money,  then  ?  ” 

“  May  be  she  have,  may  be  not ;  that 
be  as  time  will  show.  She  have  chosen 
to  keep  silent,  and  I  didn’t  call  for  you 
to  tell  her  secrets.”  Here  he  paused  in 
his  deliberate  speech  ;  but  Patty  listened 
still ;  she  wanted  to  hear  what  he  had  got 
to  say,  and  she  knew  her  best  chance  was 
not  to  interrupt  him. 

“  I  be  going  into  Guildford  to-night,” 
he  went  on.  “  I  may  be  back  next  day, 
and  I  mayn’t ;  but  now  look  you  here, 
Patty,”  he  bent  his  heavy  gray  eyebrmss 
into  a  frown,  “  you  keep  the  house.  May¬ 
be  there’ll  be  folks  coming  in  from  the 
horse-fair.  Don’t  you  let  me  hear  you’ve 
been  seen  up  in  Ashton  by  one  among 
'em.  Don’t  you  go  nigh  the  Bladebone.” 

Patty  did  not  flush,  but  her  lips  closed 
tightly,  and  she  gave  a  little  stamp  of 
vexation. 

“You’re  mighty  careful.  Father,  but 
you  needn’t  trouble  about  me.  I’ve  taken 
good  care  of  myself  till  now.  I’m  not 
likely  to  run  after  men  of  any  sort,  much 
less  horse-dealers.  I’m  rather  more  par¬ 
ticular  than  that,  I  hope.” 

She  threw  back  her  head,  and  the  col¬ 
or  flew  over  her  face. 

'  Roger  looked  earnestly  at  her;  there 
was  pride  in  his  look,  but  mistrust  along 
with  it. 

“  You’re  right,  lass,  so  far,”  he  said ; 
“  they  be  a  set  of  knaves  and  spendthrifts 
be  horse-dealers ;  but  as  I’ve  known  ’em, 
Patty — men  be  much  alike — I  don’t  trust 
one  among  ’em  all.” 

“You  don’t  trust  ne’er  a  one,  Father.” 

Roger  winced,  and  then  he  frowned  at 
her. 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ”  he  said 
harshly. 

“  I  mean  you  don’t  trust  women  any 
more  than  men ;  you  don’t  trust  me.  You 
had  that  news  early  this  morning — you 
know  you  had.  Why  couldn’t  you  have 
told  me  before  ?  You  know  why.  You 
,know  you  didn’t  want  to  give  me  the 
chance  of  going  to  the  village  and  getting 
some  one  to  come  down  and  cheer  me  up 
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a  bit  while  you  was  away.  It’s  a  shame. 
Father,  that  it  is,  a  crying  shame.  All 
the  months  I’ve  been  back  from  Miss 
Coppock’s,  and  I’ve  never  so  much  as 
asked  a  friend  of  my  own  to  take  a  bit  or 
sup  in  the  place.” 

She  did  not  sob  or  cry  ;  she  looked  at 
him  with  full  dilated  eyes  and  quivering 
nostrils,  while  she  panted  for  breath  to  go 
on. 

But  Roger  had  heard  as  much  as  he 
meant  to  hear  at  present.  He  got  up 
slowly  and  looked  at  her— looked  at  her 
so  calmly,  so  quietly,  that  Patty’s  flashing 
eyes  fell  beneath  his. 

“  What  did  you  come  home  for,  then  ?  ” 
he  said  at  last.  “  You  wum’t  content  at 
Miss  Coppock’s,  you  fretted  for  your  free¬ 
dom  ;  you  said  you  was  sick  and  tired  of 
needlework  and  such  like.  I  didn’t  want 
you  ;  maybe  you  makes  the  place  smarter, 
but  I  was  doin’  well  enough  alone.” 

His  words  stung  her,  but  she  kept  down 
her  anger. 

“  I’m  a  poor  working-man,”  he  said  ; 
“’tis  hard  enough  to  get  vittals  for  you 
and  me,  without  feeding  gowks  of  girls  as 
should  mind  their  work,  for  it’s  Jane  at 
the  Rectory  you’re  meaning,  Patty.” 

“I  don’t  mean  any  one,  but  I  hate 
stingy  ways ;  ”  she  spoke  more  quietly, 
and  she  raised  her  eyes  to  her  father’s  face 
to  see  how  much  she  dared  say.  His  lips 
looked  thinner  than  ever,  but  there  was 
no  other  sign  of  anger  in  the  long  narrow 
face.  “  Father,  people  tell  me  you’re  not 
poor ;  why  need  we  live  as  we  do  ?  ”  She 
gave  an  impatient  look  at  her  often-washed 
gown. 

Roger’s  face  worked. 

“  Don’t  be  a  fool ;  ”  he  put  one  hand 
so  firmly  on  her  plump  shoulder  that  she 
could  not  move.  “  I  am  poor.  I  mayn’t 
choose  to  spend  all  I’ve  got,  but  that’s 
not  your  business,  girl ;  you’ll  benefit  by 
my  thrift  some  day.  Where’d  be  the  use 
of  dressing  you  up  now  in  smart  clothes 
and  leaving  you  to  starve  in  rags  when 
I’m  gone  ?” 

“You  needn’t  trouble  about  me  when 
you’re  gone,”  Patty  spoke  loftily ;  “  I 
shall  never  want.” 

Roger  looked  at  her  curiously. 

“You’ll  never  keep  yourself  by  your 
two  hands,  I  know  that  fast  enough;  you’ll 
do  as  little  as  you  can  help,  my  girl,  for 
yourself  or  any  one  else  ;  you’ll  not  make 
a  shillin’  go  as  far  as  another  would,  it 
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bean’t  in  ye  ;  but  that’s  not  what  I  called 
you  down  for,  neither.  Now  look  here, 
you  keep  at  home.  I  won’t  have  Jane 
here  ;  ”  he  raised  his  hand  and  let  it  fall 
on  her  shoulder  again ;  “  I  won’t  have 
you  seen  at  the  Bladebone,  neither;  so 
now  you  know  my  mind,  lass.’* 

He  walked  across  the  room  with  long 
heavy  steps,  and  then  upstairs.  Patty 
stood  quite  still,  only  pinching  her  gown 
between  thumb  and  finger.  He  came 
down  again  with  the  few  necessaries  he 
meant  to  take  with  him  tied  in  a  handker¬ 
chief,  but  she  never  stirred. 

“  Good-by,  lass  ;  ”  he  nodded,  and  his 
face  softened  as  he  passed  her.  “  If  I’m 
not  back  Saturday,  you  can  go  to  church 
Sunday ;  but  maybe  I’ll  be  back  sooner." 

“Good-by,”  said  Patty,  sulkily,  over 
her  shoulder ;  but  he  did  not  stop  as  he 
passed,  and  she  made  no  advance  to  a 
more  demonstrative  leave-taking. 

As  Patty  stood  there  she  looked  more 
and  more  like  her  father.  Her  full  red 
lips  were  pressed  against  each  other  till 
they  must  surely  have  hurt  themselves ; 
her  white  round  chin  squared  itself,  and 
the  even  eyebrows  drew  together  and 
made  a  ridge  in  the  delicate  flesh  above. 

Patty  was  not,  as  folks  say,  in  a  passion  ; 
she  had  stamped  her  foot  just  now,  but 
her  displeasure  was  far  too  weighty  to  be 
thrown  off  in  the  mere  froth  of  temper  ; 
the  grievance  was  an  old  one.  She  stood 
just  where  her  father  had*  left  her,  think¬ 
ing.  Five  years’  service  in  the  workroom 
of  Miss  Coppock,  the  milliner,  had  taught 
her  that  no  other  female  quality  or  faculty 
has  so  much  value  as  beauty ;  but,  self- 
conscious  as  she  was,  she  was  too  deeply 
absorbed  now  to  remember  herself,  or  to 
be  aware  of  the  picture  she  made  standing 
beside  her  fathers  empty  chair,  framed  in 
by  the  porch  outside  Ae  open  door. 

The  flush  on  her  lovely  skin  had  faded 
into  its  usual  perfect  pink,  a  pink  melting 
softly  into  the  pure  flesh-color  beyond,  for 
Patty’s  skin  was  fair,  not  white  ;  white  is 
a  lifeless  expression,  and  will  not  render 
the  glow  of  her  complexion.  It  may  have 
seemed  white  near  her  lips  from  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  their  scarlet ;  and  again  on  the  fore¬ 
head  and  temples  and  behind  the  delicate 
ears  from  the  same  effect  of  contrast  with 
the  massive,  almost  sculpturesque  waves 
of  bright  chestnut  hair  ;  but  it  was  more 
like  the  outer  petals  of  a  blush-rose  bud, 
or  the  edges  of  a  rose-lined  sea-shell ;  the 


plump  shapely  hand  that  clasped  the  arm¬ 
chair  so  firmly  was  pink,  though  a  lighter 
pink  than  usual  just  now  on  account  of 
the  heat,  and  so  was  the  dimpled  wrist 
above. 

She  stood,  scarcely^  moving  for  some 
time,  but  the  expression  on  her  face  did 
not  change ;  she  could  not  solve  the  per¬ 
plexity  that  was  troubling  her. 

“  I  can’t  go  on  like  ^is,"  she  said  at 
last,  slowly,  as  if  her  words  kept  pace  with 
her  thoughts ;  “  it’s  no  better  than  being 
in  prison.  When  Father  asked  me  to  go 
to  service  I  said  I  wouldn’t,  because  I 
thought  home  would  be  freest;  but  no 
master  or  mistress  could  tie  me  as  tight  as 
Father  do.  Just  as  if  I  can’t  speak  to  a 
man  without  harm  coming  of  it  Harm  ! 
Weren’t  men  and  women  made  on  pur¬ 
pose  for  each  other,  I  wonder  ?  If  Father 
only'knew  my  notions,  he’d  trust  me  fast 
enough.”  Here  she  remembered  her  own 
existence,  and  smoothed  the  chestnut  hair 
into  still  more  glossy  waves ;  a  smile  of 
consciousness  curved  her  lips  out  of  the 
bondage  in  which  they  had  been  kept. 

“  I  wonder  what  Father’d  say  if  I 
told  him  I  mean  to  marry  a  gentleman ; 
may  be,  though,  he’d  be  worse  than 
ever.  He’d  fancy  I’d  be  throwing  my¬ 
self  into  mischief  more  than  he  does 
now.  Bless  him  !  ”  she  gave  her  head 
a  little  toss ;  “  does  he  think  I’m  like 
Jane  at  the  Rector)’,  or  Clara  at  the 
butcher’s?  So  I  was  before  I  went  to 
(Juildford  and  saw  a  few  people ;  I  was 
just  as  much  of  a  fool.  Well,  he’ll  find 
out  the  difference.  Clara !  why,  if  I 
were  as  free  as  Clara  is,  and  had  her 
fine  clothes  and  her  opportunities,  would 
I  let  such  fellows  as  she  does  take 
walks  with  me?  Not  I.  There’s  not 
one  young  man  in  all  Ashton  I’d  let  kiss 
ray  little  finger.” 

Patty  seated  herself  in  the  chair  and 
thought  again. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  keep  firm  to 
this  secret  resolution,  of  becoming  “a 
lady ;  ”  but  Patty  had  begun  to  snub 
every  love-sick  village  swain  who  sought 
her  favor,  and  life  was  growing  too  dull 
to  bear.  Her  father’s  cottage  stood  by 
itself  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  a  good  mile 
out  of  the  village.  Across  the  common 
in  front  there  was  a  high-road,  but  this  was 
too  far  off  to  give  much  chance  for  pick¬ 
ing  up  acquaintance  thereon.  Certainly 
life  is  more  secluded  than  at  Miss  Cop- 
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pock’s,  the  Guildford  milliner’s;  Patty 
had  often  been  called  into  die  show¬ 
room  at  Guildford,  and  on  rare  occasions 
she  had  seen  a  gentleman  with  some  of 
the  milliner’s  customers.  And  though 
Miss  Coppock  looked  sharply  after  her 
apprentices,  still  there  had  been  various 
Snnday  afternoon  walks  and  talks  with 
Guildford  lads ;  there  had  been  more  work 
at  Miss  Coppock’s,  but  there  had  been 
more  play  too. 

Within  the  last  week  Patty  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  leave  home ;  she  had  seen 
enough  of  her  father  to  be  sure  that 
remonstrance  and  persuasion  would  be 
alike  useless  in  changing  his  plan  of  life. 
The  difficulty  lay  in  deciding  on  what  she 
should  do. 

Service  might  be  a  free  life  ;  she  would 
meet  with  gentlemen  in  service,  and 
have  the  opportunity  of  si^eakiiig  to 
gendemen  without  the  appearance  of 
seeking  them.  In  her  Guildford  life  Patty 
had  learned,  among  other  scraps  of 
woridly  wisdom,  that  her  only  hope  of 
becoming  “  a  lady  ”  lay  in  outward  pro- 
pHety  of  conduct,  and  this  maxim  stood 
to  her  in  place  of  the  purer  teaching  she 
might  have  learned  from  her  dead  mo¬ 
ther  —  for  Roger  Westropp  had  been 
early  left  a  widower.  Since  her  return 
home  she  had  treated  her  numerous 
admirers  with  indifference ;  but  her  ex¬ 
treme  beauty  or  her  powers  of  attraction 
had  aroused  remark  in  the  Ashton  folk, 
and  Patty  had  acquired  the  reinitation  of 
being  a  flirt.  Either  this  report  had 
reached  her  father’s  ears,  or  he  had  his 
own  cause  for  suspicion ;  but  in  Roger 
Westropp  suspicion  was  native,  it  came 
more  easily  than  trust. 

Patty’s  lips  curved  into  a  sneer.  “  Fa¬ 
ther’d  suspect  a  saint ;  he’s  enough  to 
drive  one  into  folly  with  his  ways.  It’s 
his  nearness  is  at  the  bottom  of  all,  I  do 
believe  ;  I  knew  it  fast  enough  when  he 
said  I  weren’t  to  have  a  new  frock,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  making  me  get  noticed. 
He’s  a  miser,  and  nothing  else.  I  know, 
if  Grandmother  leaves  any  money,  he 
won’t  give  me  a  shilling  of  it”  She 
shook  her  shoulders  angrily.  -^'If  I  go 
to  service,  he  says  he  must  have  half  my 
wages.  1  hate  such  near  ways.  I’ll  go 
away - ” 

She  stopped  to  think  again,  and  an 
angry  flush  rose  suddenly  in  each  cheek, 
and  made  her  eyes  look  dry  and  feverish. 


“I  won’t  go  to  the  Rectory  —  I’ve 
made  up  my  mind  on  that.  Fancy  being 
maid  to  that  Nuna  Beaufort  1  I'm  just 
as  good  as  she  is,  and  I’m  ever  so  much 
prettier ;  all  the  difference  between  us 
is  in  speaking  French  and  playing  the 
])iano,  and  anybody  could  learn  them 
things  as  tried.  I’m  sure  I  could,  for 
Miss  Coppock  says  I’m  clever,  and  she’s 
clever  if  you  like  ;  she  can  s))eak  French 
and  do  ail  as  Miss  Nuna  can,  unless  it’s 
the  drawing  and  painting,  and  those  don't 
count  in  making  a  lady,  I  know.”  A 
light  came  into  her  face.  “  1  might 
serve  in  a  shop  ;  or  why  shouldn’t  I  help 
in  the  bar  at  the  Bladebone  ?  ”  She 
paused ;  there  was  an  attraction  in  this 
last  idea,  it  promised  vauiety  and  free¬ 
dom  as  well,  but  she  shook  her  head. 

“  No ;  that  Dame  Fagg’s  a  tyrant, 
and  1  expect  she’d  be  jealous  of  that 
fool  of  a  husband.  All  ffie  women  are 
jealous  of  me.”  She  laughed  at  this,  and 
the  frowning,  angry  look  left  her,  but  it 
came  back  again  after  a  while.  “  I  can’t 
see  my  way  clear  except  for  one  thing ; 
I  won’t  be  maid  at  the  Rectory,  and  I’ll 
tell  Father  so.  I  hate  Nuna  Beaufort ; 
she’s  a  poor  pale-faced,  half-asleep  thing. 
If  I  was  to  live  in  the  same  house  as 'her, 

I  should  be  tempted  to  do  her  a  mis¬ 
chief;  it’s  like  what  that  old  Gubbins 
said  at  Miss  Coppock’s — she  said  if  two 
M'omen  dislike  one  another  they  was  best 
to  keep  apart,  else  if  they  came  together 
in  life  they  was  sure  to  do  one  another 
a  mischief.  I  wonder,”  she  spoke  slowly, 
“if  that’s  true.” 

I  CHAPTER  II. 

IN  THE  LANE. 

Carving’s  Wood  Lane  was  in  full  beau¬ 
ty  ;  summer  and  autumn  had  not  yet  de¬ 
cided  which  should  hold  empire  there — so 
the  light  that  came  streaming  down  through 
the  leaves  was  green-hued,  till  it  reached 
the  lofty  sandbanks  on  each  side  the 
way,  and  then  autumn  seemed  to  hold 
her  own  again,  and  the  twisted  grotesque 
roots  sto<^  out  golden  where  the  sun 
reached  them.  Tree  roots,  which  mi^t 
be  likened  to  the  limbs  of  slumbering 
giants  all  too  lightly  covered,  for  the 
flimsy  soil  in  which  they  spread  was  forever 
Altering  away,  unable  to  hide  their  stalwart 
contortions.  Higher  up  among  the  branch¬ 
es  the  two  seasons  fought  hand-to-hand 
for  mastery,  the  shadows  were  so  purely, 
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exquisitely  green,  the  lights  so  brightly 
golden ;  but  if  autumn  were  gaining  the 
victory  she  was  as  yet  ripe,  not  mellow, 
with  the  beauty  one  may  sometimes  find 
in  middle  age — bloom  still  on  the  cheek, 
light  still  in  the  liquid  eyes,  scarlet  still  on 
the  lips,  only  the  firmness  and  velvet  tex¬ 
ture  of  youth  departed. 

There  was  not  much  leafage  on  the 
high  banks ;  long  trailing  honeysuckles 
flung  themselves  over  the  giant  limbs, 
and  tufts  of  oak  fern,  with  spots  of  gol¬ 
den  powder  like  tiny  coins  as  the  light 
fell  on  them,  niched  m  some  snug  hollow 
in  the  spreading  roots  ;  but  it  was  scarce¬ 
ly  a  scene  in  which  the  eye  could  grasp 
petty  details.  The  lane  mounted  slowly, 
deeply  shadowed  by  the  crossing  branches, 
and  as  it  gained  higher  ground  the  flood 
of  checkered  green  and  gold  seemed  only 
the  outer  court  of  a  still  more  gloomy 
descent  beyond. 

At  least  the  artist  thought  so,  who 
stood  now  a  little  on  one  side  of  the 
checkered  pavement,  himself  a  pictu¬ 
resque  object  enough  with  the  tools  of  his 
art  strapped  about  him. 

“  By  Jove  !  ”  and  he  stood  still  whistling 
a  soft  subdued  air,  breathing  out  the  rap¬ 
ture  which  a  sight  of  beauty  was  sure  to 
kindle  in  his  glowing  imagination. 

His  eye  travelled  on,  passing  from  the 
jewelled  greenery  through  the  sombre 
shadow  to  the  foot  of  the  descent,  and 
his  whistling  ended.  The  trees  ceased, 
then  the  lane  broadened,  and  just  where 
the  light  came  pouring  in  from  the  open 
ground  beyond,  a  figure  sat  on  an  old 
tree-stump.  Paul  Whitmore  quickened 
his  pace,  and  passed  out  of  the  sunshine 
again  into  the  gloom. 

He  shivered  slightly ;  the  coolness  was 
almost  cold  after  the  stifling  journey  from 
London  ;  and  besides  this  physical  sensa¬ 
tion,  there  was  almost  awe  in  the  solemn 
breadth  of  shadow. 

When  Paul  was  a  boy  he  had  w’ritten 
verses,  and  it  came  to  him  now  that  he 
was  realizing  the  thing  he  had  pictured  and 
rhymed  about  in  his  visions  of  life,  the 
path  of  shadowed  doubt  and  grief,  the 
light  and  joy  beyond  ;  and  with  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  an  artistic  nature — a  nature  joy¬ 
ous  in  practice  and  pensive  in  theory — 
he  became  half  irritable  as  the  foreboding 
grew  that  he  was  all  unconsciously  tracing 
the  outline  of  his  own  future  in  this  walk 
through  the  lonely  lane. 


He  could  make  out  the  sittmg  figtue 
distinctly  now  ;  it  was  a  woman,  and  she 
seemed  young. 

“  And  she  should  be  lovely  with  that 
graceful  bending  figure,”  the  artist 
thought ;  “  but  I  don’t  know  :  women  with 
good  shape  and  abundant  hair  are  often 
harsh  or  coarse  in  feature  and  complex¬ 
ion,  and  a  woman  with  a  bad  skin  is  ob¬ 
jectionable.  If  my  theory  just  now  has 
anything  in  it,  this  bending  creature’s  life 
is  cast  in  sunny  places.”  He  stood  still, 
and  though  in  shadow  himself,  he  sha¬ 
ded  his  eyes  with  one  hand  as  he  gazed 
at  her. 

“  She  is  charming  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  at 
least  her  position  is ;  now  if  she’ll  only 
keep  so  a  minute.” 

He  leaned  back  against  the  bank,  high 
enough  to  yield  support,  though  on  the 
opposite  side  it  had  followed  the  down¬ 
ward  bent  of  the  road,  and  gave  room 
only  for  smaller  tree  roots  in  its  diminished 
height. 

As  Paul  sketched  he  saw  that  his  sitter 
was  reading,  and  upon  this  he  grew  more 
enterprising,  and  included  in  the  picture 
growing  rapidly  under  his  long  slender 
hand  a  portion  of  the  deeply  shadowed 
road. 

“  She’s  an  excellent  model ;  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  she’ll  move  this  hour.” 

The  words  were  hardly  said  when  the 
sitter  raised  her  head,  and  nodded  to  some 
one  beyond  the  angle  of  the  lane.  The 
shadow  cast  by  her  hat  was  gone,  and 
Paul  Whitmore  could  see  her  face. 

“  Charming  1  only  wants  color  to  be  love¬ 
ly.  But  she’s  too  pale.  I  expect  she  is  bet¬ 
ter  still  nearer ;  those  delicate  faces  always 
lose  by  distance.  I  wonder  if  this  is  the 
girl  Pritchard  talks  of ;  if  so,  that  young 
farmer  is  a  lucky  fellow.  Does  she  like 
him,  I  wonder  ?  She  looks  too  refined  for 
a  clodhopper.” 

He  stopped  abruptly ;  he  had  been  so 
absorbed  in  looking  that  he  had  not  no¬ 
ticed  the  approach  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  girl  had  nodded  ;  the  branches  of  the 
last  tree  on  his  side  .drooped  low  and  had 
intercepted  his  view.  Paul  Whitmore  for- 
got  his  sitter  and  his  theories  in  an  instant 
— a  real  picture  was  before  him  ;  another 
girl  framed  in,  now  that  she  stood  in  front 
of  them,  by  the  drooping  green  boughs. 
She  had  a  pink  cotton  gown  on  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  fiill  round  her  white  firm  throat ;  there 
was  no  hat  to  shade  her  face,  no  cloak  to 
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hide  her  shape.  She  was  too  short  per* 
haps,  but  her  limbs  were  so  rounded,  so 
well  put  together,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
criticize  her. 

Paul  Whitmore  did  rmt  attempt  it,  at 
the  sight  of  her  deep  blue  eyes  with  their 
heavy  sculpturesque  white  hds ;  his  soul 
had  fcurly  melted  in  the  sort  of  ecstasy 
beauty  creates  in  its  worshippers.  If  he 
had  not  met  those  eyes  fixed  on  his  own 
with  such  si)eaking  admiration,  Paul  might 
have  seen  that  the  well-cut  mouth  was  too 
full,  and  that  the  lowermost  of  those  scar¬ 
let  lips  drooped  somewhat  heavily  ;  he 
might  have  seen  that  the  nose  was  thick 
and  inexpressive,  and  that  the  magnificent 
wealth  of  hair  that  glowed  a  wavy  golden 
brown  in  the  sun’s  rays  was  not  fine  in 
texture,  and  that  it  grew  too  low  on  the 
girl’s  forehead  ;  but  he  did  not  criticize. 

*  He  saw  before  him  the  most  glowing 
piece  of  female  beauty  that  had  ever  met 
his  eyes,  and  as  he  gazed,  he  coveted  it 

He  roused  from  the  exquisite  delight  of 
this  long  gaze,  and  looked  to  the  other 
side  of  the  lane.  His  sitter  had  risen  to 
her  feet ;  Paul  Whitmore  glanced  across 
from  one  girl  to  the  other,  and  be  hesita- 
^ted.  The  new-comer  was  certainly  the 
prettiest ;  her  skin  might  not  be  as  purely 
transparent  as  that  of  his  sitter,  but  it  was 
such  true  flesh  tint,  and  the  soft  color  stole 
into  it  so  bewitchingly.  The  one  face 
was  exquisitely  peach-like  and  tempting  ; 
k  was  that  of  a  sweet,  innocent,  confiding 
child — whereas  the  other  had  a  certain 
depth  of  expression  which  might  betoken 
spirituality,  but  which  also  su^ested  a 
character  not  so  easily  read  as  that  of  the 
lovely  village  maiden  who  stood  blushing 
like  a  sea-^ell  under  the  artist’s  ardent 
eyes. 

There  was  little  difference,  except  the 
hat,  in  the  dress  of  the  two  girls,  and  yet 
Paul  Whitmore  had  recognized  instinctive¬ 
ly  that  the  one  was  a  lady,  the  other  a 
village  girl and  in  his  heart  he  preferred 
the  last-comer. 

“  Poor  little  thing !  she  doesn’t  like  to 
be  stared  at.  How  prettily  she  blushes  1 
But  my  young  lady  looks  severe  ;  I  believe 
she  has  a  mind  to  give  me  in  charge  for 
sketching  her.” 

“  Patty,”  came  in  a  very  gentle  voice 
from  the  “  young  lady."  But  Patty  had 
no  intention  of  moving. 

“Yes,  Miss  Beaufort;"  she  looked 
slightly  over  her  shoulder,  and  then  turned 


again  towards  the  artist  to  watch  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  sketch. 

Paul  glanced  mischievously  across  the 
road.  Just  beyond  the  tree-stump  on 
which  Miss  B^ufort  had  been  sitting 
came  a  gate,  with  a  glimpse  of  open  coun¬ 
try  behind  it 

“  She  is  affronted — I  knew  she  would 
be.  Well,  I  may  have  been  sketching 
what  these  provincials  call  ‘  the  view,'  for 
anything  my  young  lady  knows  to  the 
contrary,  so  she  need  not  look  so  stately 
and  proper.” 

Inside  Nuna  Beaufort’s  mind  he  would 
have  seen  that  what  he  was  construing  into 
hauteur  and  propriety,  was  a  nervous 
sense  of  discomfort,  and  the  sight  mi^t 
have  made  him  better  proof  against  Patty’s 
charms  ;  but  then  men — artists  especially 
— are  so  very  human  in  such  a  case. 
Patty’s  eyes  had  told  him  that  he  was  a 
being  to  be  worshipped,  and,  moreover, 
they  kept  on  telling  him  so,  and  each 
time  they  glanced  shyly  up  through  their 
black  laihes,  Paul  thought  them  more  and 
more  lovely ;  whereas  Nuna,  after  the 
first  brief  surprised  look,  had  kept  her 
eyes  steadily  averted,  just  as  if  he  were 
unworthy  of  notice. 

He  was  not  especially  vain  ;  he  knew 
he  had  a  remarkable  face,  and  he  also 
knew  that  most  women  liked  to  look  at 
him,  except  when  his  great  dark  eyes  fixed 
themselves  as  they  had  fixed  on  the  pretty 
village  girl 

Miss  Beaufort  bad  something  to  say,  and 
she  did  not  care  to  be  listened  to  by  a 
stranger.  She  crossed  the  road,  and  came 
up  to  Patty. 

“  Patty,  my  father  has  a  message  to  give 
you  for  your  father  ;  you  had  better  come 
up  to  the  parsonage." 

Patty  curtsied.  She  looked  very  de¬ 
mure  and  meek,  but  the  color  on  her 
cheek  grew  deeper ;  it  was  too  bad  to 
have  to  make  a  curtsey  to  Miss  Beau¬ 
fort. 

“Yes,  ma’am  ;  I’ll  not  forget" 

Nuna  waited  a  moment  to  see  if  Patty 
would  not  follow  her,  and  then  she  passed 
up  the  deeply-shadowed  hill,  her  gray 
dress  marking  her  slow  progress. 

Patty  did  not  choose  to  follow  Miss 
Beaufort ;  but  she  remembered  propriety 
now,  and  she  too  began  to  move  slowly 
towards  the  angle  of  the  lane. 

Paul  let  her  go  a  little  way,  and  then 
he  called  after  her  : 
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“  Can  you  tell  me  if  I  am  near  a  place 
called  Ashton  ?  ’’ 

Patty  turned,  and  then  she  fingered 
her  gown  in  such  pretty  modest  confusion 
that  Paul  thought  her  more  charming  than 
ever. 

“  You’ve  passed  Ashton,  sir — if  you 
came  down  the  lane,  that’s  to  say." 

'I'here  was  a  little  breadth  of  accent  in 
her  speech,  but  there  was  no  marked  pro¬ 
vincial  dialect — nothing  that  grated  on  his 
fastidious  ears. 

“  What  is  she  ?  ’’  Paul  thought 

“  Passed  it,  have  I  ?  Then  it  is  beyond 
the  other  end  of  the  lane,  is  it  ?  Is  that 
young  lady  going  to  Ashton  ?  ’’ 

Patty  glanced  quickly  at  him,  but  he 
did  not  even  turn  to  look  after  the  young 
lady  as  he  asked  about  her. 

“Yes,  sir’’ — her  eyes  fell  again  beneath 
Mr.  Whitmore’s — “  Miss  Nuna  is  going  to 
Ashton  Rectory.’’ 

“  I  thought  you  called  her  Miss  lleau- 
fort  ?  ’’ 

“  Yes,  sir  ;  Mr.  Beaufort  is  our  rector.’’ 

The  words  dropped  out  as  evenly  as 
if  they  had  been  clipped ;  they  were  so 
very  simple  and  childlike,  that  Paul  looked 
at  the  girl  involuntarily  to  make  sure  she 
was  not  acting. 

No ;  her  eyes  drooped  again  timidly, 
and  he  fancied  the  flush  deepened  on  her 
cheeks. 

“  1  was  making  a  sketch  of  Miss  Beau¬ 
fort  when  you  came  up ;  would  you  like 
to  look  at  it  ?  ’’ 

He  wanted  to  make  her  come  nearer. 
She  stood  there  like  a  bird  on  the  wing ; 
she  might  fly  off  in  another  moment,  and 
leave  no  trace.  Patty  came  up  shyly. 
Her  lustrous  eyes  kindled  as  she  looked, 
and  the  scarlet  lips  parted,  and  showed 
glistening  even  teeth,  firmly  closed. 

“  How  pretty !  it’s  just  like  Miss  Nuna ; 
but  there’s  no  face,  sir.’’  'I'here  was  a 
question  in  her  eyes. 

“  Well,  no.”  Paul  felt  guilty  in  having 
admired  Miss  Beaufort  at  all  when  he 
looked  at  Patty.  “  I  fancy  Miss  Beaufort’s 
face  is  her  least  beauty.’’ 

“  Some  people  think  her  very  pretty,” 
and  Patty  tossed  her  head.  She  did  not 
want  this  gentleman  to  admire  Miss  Beau¬ 
fort,  and  yet  she  was  not  sure  how  far 
good  manners  would  permit  her  to  depre¬ 
ciate  her. 

“  Do  they  ?  ”  He  looked  full  into 
Patty’s  eyes,  and  down  went  the  long 


curved  lashes.  “1  don't  admire  their 
taste,  then.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  sOtne> 
thing ;  how  is  it  you  manage  to  keep  free 
from  tan  and  freckles  ?  ” 

“  I  wear  a  sun-bonnet,”  said  Patty,  sim- 
ply. 

“  She  is  absurdly  innocent,"  said  Paul ) 
“  she  has  no  idea  what  a  lovdy  little  crea¬ 
ture  she  is  1  ”  Then  he  went  on :  “A 
sun-bonnet  1  oh,  you  mean  one  of  those 
great  curious  thii^s  which  perch  upton  the 
top  of  the  head.  If  you  had  your  sun- 
bonnet  now,  I  could  put  you  in  my  sketch. 
I’m  afraid  it  would  trouble  you  too  much 
to  get  it.” 

“  Oh  no,  sir  ” — Patty  blushed  more 
bewitchingly  still — “  Father’s  cottage  is 
only  just  round  that  comer ;  I’ll  run  and 
fetch  it.” 

“  I’ll  go  with  you,”  and  he  walked  on 
by  her  side.  “I  wonder,"  he  thought, 
“  what  Stephen  Pritchard  would  say  if  he 
saw  me  now  ?  'Phink  of  his  not  knowing 
about  such  a  creature  as  this  is  i  Perhaps 
he  does,  sly  dog,  and  that  was  why  he 
talked  of  Miss  Beaufort,  to  put  me  off  the 
scent.  1  know  he  said  his  cousin.  Will 
Bright,  was  making  up  to  the  Rector’s 
daughter.” 

They  had  just  reached  the  angle  of  the 
lane  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  when  they 
came  face  to  face  with  a  gentleman.  He 
looked  like  a  fretful  invalid,  and  he  also 
looked  like  a  clergyman.  Patty  started 
away  from  the  artist’s  side  as  she  saw 
him. 

'I'he  clergyman  stopped;  .he  looked 
grave,  and  there  was  a  rebuking  tone  in 
his  voice  as  he  spoke  to  Patty. 

“  Good-day,  Martha.  I  have  just  been 
round  to  lo<^  for  your  father ;  he'd  not 
come  back  ?  ”  J 

“  He’ll  not  be  back  yet,  sir,  for  a  day 
or  so.” 

'Phe  clergyman  glanced  at  Paul ;  he 
wanted  him  to  move  on,  but  Mr.  Whit¬ 
more  had  no  mind  to  be  parted  from  his 
companion. 

“  Oh,  indeed  !  ”  Mr.  Beaufort’s  light 
blue  eyes  moved  restlessly,  and  his  pale 
lips  twitched  with  impatience.  “Well, 
then,  whenever  he  does  come  home  send 
him  up  to  the  Rectory  at  once ;  I  have 
some  very  special  family  news  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  him,  and  the  sooner  he  knows  it 
the  better.” 

“  From  Australia,  sir  ?  ”  Patty  looked 
up  eagerly. 
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Yes,  and  no ;  but  don’t  ask  questions, 
child.  Send  your  father  up  as  soon  as  he 
comes  home,  and  don’t  go  about  in  this 
heat  bareheaded;  you’ll  get  a  sunstroke 
if  you  do.” 

Paul  had  moved  away  a  little  while 
they  talked but  he  came  up  now  and 
raised  his  hat  to  the  clergyman. 

'  Mr.  Beaufort  returned  the  greeting 
stiffly.  'This  person  looked  like  an  artist, 
and  he  did  not  approve  of  artists;  they 
were  always  democrats,  and  they  wore 
such  long  beards,  and  had  such  untidy 
habits,  and  they  took  no  interest  in  politics 
or  agriculture — the  only  two  subjects 
which,  in  Mr.  Beaufort’s  opinion,  were 
worthy  the  attention  of  a  reasonable  man ; 
and  besides  these,  he  had  conceived 
another  objection  against  Paul  Whitmore. 
He  took  a  good  look  at  him.  Yes,  he 
certainly  must  be  an  artist.  An  amateur 
sketcher  would  have  had  more  spick  and 
span  accompaniments,  and  would  not  have 
carried  them  with  the  same  careless  ease  ; 
but,  added  to  this,  there  was  an  air  of 
refinement  and  good  breeding  about  the 
Stranger  which  made  him  a  most  unsuita¬ 
ble  companion  for  Patty  Westropp. 

“  I  b^  your  pardon,”  said  Paul,  “  but 
I  fancy  you  are  the  Rector  of  Ashton,  and 
if  so,  perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
direct  me.  I  want  to  find  a  place  called 
Gray’s  Farm.  I  suppose  it  is  somewhere 
hereabouts  ?  ” 

Mr.  Beaufort  liked  to  be  waited  on  and 
cared  for,  but  he  dearly  loved  to  impart 
knowledge ;  he  had  been  a  schoolmaster 
once,  and  the  habit  lingered. 

His  face  softened  in  expression. 

“  Gray's  Farm  ;  to  be  sure — a  very  nice 
place  indeed,  but  it  is  three  miles  off  at 
least ;  you  will  have  to  go  quite  to  the 
further  side  of  the  common  yonder.” 

“  Without  an  atom  of  shade  1  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Paul ;  “  and  I  was  led  to  believe 
I  had  got  to  the  end  of  ;ny  journey  when 
I  reached  Ashton.” 

“  May  I  ask  whether  you  are  acquainted 
with  my  friend  Mr.  Bright,  the  owner  of 
Gray’s  Farm?" 

“  I  have  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him 
from  a  cousin  of  his.  I  meant  to  call  on 
him,  but  I  don’t  feel  inclined  to  imdertake 
such  a  walk  in  this  heat.” 

Decidedly  not ;  you  could  not  think 
of  such  a  thing.  Your  best  plan  is  this  : 
go  back  to'  the  village ;  there’s  a  most 
comfortable  little  inn  there — the  Blade- 
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bone.  You’ll  find  cleanliness  and  fair 
cookery — very  fair  cooking  indeed — and 
very  civil  people.  My  friend  Mr.  Bright 
is  almost  sure  to  drive  in  to-morrow  or 
next  day,  and  he’ll  take  you  back  with 
him  to  Gray’s.  1  really  think  this  is  your 
best  plan.” 

‘•  Thank  you,”  said  Paul  ]X)litely — to 
himself,  “  Why  doesn’t  the  old  fellow  ask 
me  to  the  Rectory  ?  He  need  not  fancy 
I’m  going  to  make  love  to  his  daughter.” 

“  I’m  going  up  the  lane,”  said  Mr. 
Beaufort,  “  I  can  show  you  the  inn.” 

“Thank  you,  but  I  have  to  finish  a 
sketch  I’ve  been  working  at ;  and  1  need 
not  tell  you  that  in  another  half-hour  the 
sun’s  position  will  have  changed,  and  with 
it  my  light  and  shade.  I’m  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  though,”  and  he  raised  his 
hat  again. 

If  Paul  ^Vhitmore  had  seen  the  glance 
of  unfeigned  admiration  Patty  darted  at 
him,  he  might  have  doubted  her  extreme 
simplicity.  Patty  had  managed  the  Rec¬ 
tor  herself,  but  she  knew  that  he  was  not 
easy  to  manage.  The  artist’s  frank,  care¬ 
less  ease  won  her  even  more  than  his  good 
looks  had  done. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  rector’s  study. 

“  I  .SEE,”  said  the  Rector  to  himself,  as 
he  went  slowly  up  through  the  gloomy 
shadow,  “  I  wronged  that  young  fellow ; 
Martha’s  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable 
face,  and  he  is  going  to  sketch  it;  1  think 
he  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  find 
pleasure  in  talking  to  a  village  girl ;  and 
yet  I  don’t  know  really,”  and  Mr.  Beau¬ 
fort’s  face  lengthened  as  he  climbed  the 
hill,  and  his  breath  grew  short. 

.  He  paused  when  he  reached  the 
checkered  level  at  top,  and  took  breath 
before  he  began  the  descent. 

“  It  shows  me  how  careful  one  ought 
to  be.  There  was  something  strangely 
fascinating  about  that  young  fellow ;  I 
had  it  alnKMt  on  my  tongue  to  ask  him 
to  the  Rectory ;  but  of  course,  if  he  can 
make  a  companion  of  Martha  Westropp, 
he  is  not  a  fit  associate  for  Nuna,  and 
really  Nuna  has  such  curious  ideas  about 
associates,  she  cares  so  little  for  birth  or 
position,  that  one  can’t  be  too  particular 
— impossible.” 

He  walked  down-hill,  and  as  he  went 
he  reflected  that  after  all  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  Nuna  was  not  fastidious ;  this 
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carelessness  of  hers  would  make  the  dar<  I.ondon  road,  was  another  annoui>cement 
ling  scheme  of  his  life — a  marriage  be-  on  a  signboard,  and  behind  it  a  tmall  inn. 
tween  his  daughter  and  Will  Bright,  the  Generally  there  was  plenty  of  life  to  be 
wealthy  owner  of  Gray’s  Farm — not  only  seen  here,  from  the  grinning  ostler  to  Mr. 
possible,  but  probable.  Dennis  Fagg  himself,  the  landlord  of  the 

“  Mary  would  never  have  listened  to  “  Bladebone.”  But  on  this  hot  afternoon 
such  a  thing,  I  know ;  but  then  Mary  did  everything  had  gone  to  sleep,  except  the 
not  always  know  what  was  best  for  her  gnats,  and  these  sent  forth  such  a  joyous 
young  sister,  and  the  Gray’s  people  have  trumpeting  at  the  approach  of  a  fresh  vic- 
some  old  blood,  and  I  don’t  see  who  else  tim,  that  Mr.  Beaufort’s  evenly  pink  face 
is  likely  to  take  a  fancy  to  Nuna,  and  I’m  grew  red,  and  he  pushed  his  hand  irritably 
sure  I  can’t  provide  for  her.  Mary  was  a  through  his  fair  curling  hair  as  the  little 
good  creature,  but  prejudiced,  poor  dear  torments  buzzed  about  it. 
girl.”  The  “Bladebone”  looked  comfortable 

This  was  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Beau-  and  fresh.  The  original  house  had  been 
fort  spoke  of  the  daughter  who  had  de-  red  brick,  and  the  entrance-door  of  this 
voted  her  whole  life  to  his  service.  He  stood  open  on  the  top  of  a  couple  of 
had  lost  his  wife  early,  and  Mary  had  cracked  stone  steps ;  to  the  red  brick 
striven  hard  to  supply  her  mother’s  place,  portion  a  piece  had  been  added  on  in  lath 
till  just  a  few  months  ago,  when  deadi  had  and  plaster — a  long  room  with  a  bow-wdn- 
come  and  released  her  from  her  life  of  in-  dow  facing  the  road  and  a  bedroom  win- 
cessant,  unselfish  toil.  dow  above,  with  snowy  knitted  curtains  on 

^Vhen  you  reach  the  end  of  Carving’s  brass  rods.  The  signboard  might  have 
W’ood  I.ane,  if  you  look  well  about  you,  been  fresher.  A  dingy  board  displayed 
you  will  see  on  your  right,  at  some  little  the  Bladebone  in  such  a  weather-stained, 
distance  on  the  further  side  of  the  way,  bits  indistinct  condition  that  it  might  have  been 
of  sc.arlet  roof  peeping  among  the  trees  any  other  bone  ;  in  this  respect  it  matched 
that  skirt  the  road ;  beyond  is  a  ix)nd,  with  the  horse-trough  and  mounting-stones, 
with  children  maybe  playing  near  it,  and  which  were  cracked  and  broken,  and 
other  indications  that  a  village  is  nestling  covered  with  the  green  and  gray  livery 
somewhere  thereabouts.  old  outdoor  servants  are  wont  to  wear. 

But  the  village  is  completely  backed  by  Bej'ond  the  house  came  some  large  droop- 
Lord  Storton's  woods ;  and  the  road  by  ing  ash-trees,  their  graceful  branches 
which  Paul  Whitmore  had  come  from  the  bending  thirstily  over  the  dark  cool  pond 
railway  runs  alongside  these  woods,  so  below  them  till  its  furthermost  end  was 
that  when  he  reached  the  cross-roads,  see-  almost  hidden — a  quaint  mystery  which 
ing  the  delicious  cool  shelter  of  the  lane  every  now  and  then  one  of  the  brown 
opposite  him,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  ducks  floating  along  so  lazily,  with  orange 
plunged  into  it  at  once,  without  so  much  feet  drifting  behind  it,  was  venturesome 
as  looking  to  the  right  or  left.  If  he  had  enough  to  explore. 

only  looked  one  way  he  might  not  have  That  pond,  and  the  exquisite  contrast 
guessed  at  the  village,  it  lay  so  completely  it  made  in  its  sombre  darkness  against  the 
sheltered  ;  the  brown  cottages  with  their  glittering  green  above,  would  have  reward- 
red  roofs  and  chimneys  peeping  out  ed  Paul  Whitmore  if  he  had  chosen  the 
among  the  leaves  like  robins  from  a  tree  dusty  high-road  instead  of  the  shady  lane  : 
nest.  it  may  l^  that  if  he  had  chosen  it,  the  web 

But  on  the  left  from  the  lane,  the  jxiint  of  his  after  life  might  have  been  a  less 
to  which  the  Rector  turned,  must  have  tangled  one. 

attracted  Paul’s  notice  had  he  looked  to-  Mr.  Beaufort  had  no  eyes  for  the  beau- 

wards  it.  Thirty  yards  this  way  the  road  ties  of  nature  to-day ;  he  wanted  to  get 

turned  abruptly  and  split  into  three ;  a  away  from  the  gnats. 

white  hand-post  on  a  triangular  bit  of  “  Are  they  all  asleep  ?  Dennis !  I  say, 

grass  informed  passengers  that  from  that  Dennis,  where  are  you  ?  ” 

point  they  could  get  to  Ashton,  to  Guild-  A  newspaper  fluttered  at  the  open  bow- 

ford,  and  to  Weston.  On  the  right,  facing  window,  and  then  the  Rector  perceived 

the  road  to  Weston,  which  ran  nearly  two  arms  in  shirt-sle«ves  stretched  widely 

parallel  with  Carving’s  Wood  Lane,  and  apart,  as  if  some  one  were  rousing  from  a 

sheltered  by  an  abrupt  turn  made  by  the  nap,  and  yawned  all  ways  at  once. 
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But  as  he  saw  this,  Mrs.  Fagg  the  land¬ 
lady  appeared  on  the  doorstep. 

A  neat4ooking  woman  who  had  once 
been  fresh  and  pretty,  but  her  fair  skin 
Had  lost  its  roses,  and  her  blue  eyes  had 
sunk  back  in  her  head  ;  still  there  was  an 
exquisite  cleanliness  in  her  appearance,  a 
deft  quickness  in  all  she  did  and  all  she 
said,  which  impressed  you  with  the  notion 
that  Mrs.  Fagg  was  a  ht  hostess  for  the 
village  inn. 

“  Good  afternoon,  sir,”  she  spoke  in  a 
thin  birdlike  voice,  but  every  word  as  dis¬ 
tinct  as  a  ix>stman’s  knoclL  “  Do  you 
want  Dennis  particular,  sir,  or  can’t  I  do  ? 
he’i  more  asleep  than  awake  now,  and  it’ll 
take  a  week  of  Sundays  to  get  him  clear¬ 
headed." 

“  The  heat,  eh  ?  ”  said  the  Rector  smil¬ 
ing. 

“Oh  yes,  the  heat,  sir.”  Mrs.  Fa^ 
stuck  her  head  on  one  side,  and  flapped 
two  hngers  impatiently  against  her  waist¬ 
band,  in  a  half-defiant  fashion. 

“  Well,  the  heat  is  exhausting,”  said  Mr. 
Beaufort.  “I  have  been  all  round  by 
Carving’s  Wood  Lane,  and  1  really  dread 
the  effect  of  such  an  effort” 

“  Come  in  and  take  a  glass  of  lemonade, 
sir,  do.” 

Mr.  Beaufort  raised  his  hand  in  depre¬ 
cation.  “  Lemonade,  Mrs.  Fagg  !  let  me 
beg  of  you  tu)t  to  recommend  such  a  drink 
on  a  day  like  this.  You  would  not  under¬ 
stand  me  if  I  explained  its  dangerous 
qualities,”  he  said,  with  a  melancholy 
shake  of  the  head.  “  No  ;  but,  Mrs. 
Fagg,  if  Dennis  goes  to  Guildford  to-mor¬ 
row,  and  chances  to  meet  with  Roger,  tell 
him  to  say  that  I  have  news  for  him — very 
important  news,  too.” 

“Ye^  sir;  and  perhaps  you’ll  be  so 
good,  sir,  as  to  ask  Miss  Nuna  if  she’ll 
not  forget  to  send  my  Bobby  home  ;  his 
tea’s  re^y,  and  waitin’.” 

“  Bobby  I  ”  Mr.  Beaufort  started  and 
turned  a  shade  paler ;  “  do  you  mean  that 
Miss  Nuna  has  t^en  ^bby  to  the  Rectory  ? 
Good-day,  Mrs.  Fagg.  Oh  dear  me !  ” 
These  last  words  were  said  out  of  the 
landlady’s  hearing ;  the  Rector  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  heat  and  his  effort,  foii^otten 
even  himself,  in  dread  of  the  mischief 
which  might  be  happening  at  the  Rectory 
while  he  harried  along  the  dusty  road  be¬ 
yond  the  inn. 

He  had  not  far  to  go.  A  held,  bor¬ 
dered  by  a  wall  of  ragstone,  came  beyond 


the  ash-trees,  and  after  this  a  high  yew 
hedge  on  a  lower  wall,  then  a  tall  ux>n 
gate  set  seemingly  in  the  hedge  itself, 
which  formed  a  smooth  round  arch  atop 
of  it. 

Mr.  Beaufort  hurried  through  this  gate 
up  a  long  shaded  drive,  in  which  the  house 
stood  sideways,  and  passing  several  pleas- 
ant-looking  windows  all  sheltered  by  a 
thatched  veranda,  he  almost  ran  in  at  an 
open  glass  door  in  the  centre  of  the  long 
low  house. 

He  checked  his  rapid  pace  in  the  hall, 
and  put  his  hat  down.  It  was  a  pretty 
quaint  place,  like  a  summer  parlor,  with 
its  matted  floor  and  nosegays  and  round 
table  in  the  centre  strewn  with  books  and 
papers  ;  a  child’s  hat  lay  on  these,  and  the 
Rector  frowned  as  he  saw  it. 

“  Just  like  her,” — he  spoke  so  fretfully 
that  one  longed  to  shake  him, — “  no  more 
thought,  no  more  consideration  for  others 
than  that  china  jar,”  and  he  wrung  his 
white  useless-looking  hands. 

He  went  on  into  a  sort  of  inner  en¬ 
trance,  and  opened  a  door  on  the  left. 

The  picture  that  presented  itself  was 
disturbing,  not  to  say  irritating.  All  Mr. 
Beaufort’s  books  and  papers  lay  scattered 
on  the  floor,  and  among  these  lay  his 
reading-lamp ;  the  inkstand  had  been 
overturned,  and  a  black  stream  trickled 
slowly  from  the  edge  of  the  study  table  on 
to  the  carpet  below ;  while  the  perpetra¬ 
tor  of  the  mischief,  a  red-haired  boy  of 
four  years  old,  marched  triumjihantly  up 
and  down  the  table  itself  singing  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Grenadiers,  the  green  shade  of  the 
reading-lamp  on  his  head,  and  the  hearth- 
broom  resting  in  military  fashion  on  his 
shoulder.  And  in  the  midst  of  this  dis¬ 
array,  to  all  seeming  unconscious  of  it, 
Nuna  sat  on  the  floor,  one  hand  clasping 
her  forehead  and  the  other  holding  an  old 
book  of  prints. 

She  looked  very  charming.  She  had 
played  with  Bobby  till  she  was  tired,  and 
then  had  sat  down  to  rest ;  but  Mr. 
Beaufort  saw  no  beauty  in  her  attitude. 
Poor,  man,  he  had  only  eyes  for  the 
“Douglas  larder”  on  the  floor.  All  he 
saw  in  Nuna  was  that  her  hair  was  untidy 
and  her  dress  crumpled,  and  he  could 
not  command  his  anger. 

“Nuna,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself — you  really  ought.  Bobby  ought 
to  be  whipped ;  but  he  is  less  to  blame 
than  you  are.  How  could  you  ?  I 
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never  saw  such  a  thing !  Take  him 
away,  take  him  away  directly,  and  never 
let  me  see  him  here  again ;  do  you  hear  ? 
— never,  never  again.” 

Nuna  had  risen  up,  but  she  stood 
paralyzed.  ’  She  was  really  very  sorry  and 
very  much  ashamed,  and  she  longed  to 
say  so  ;  but  her  father’s  words  pelted  like 
hail,  they  came  so  fast  and  hard,  and 
there  were  plainly  more  to  follow  ;  there 
seemed  only  one  answer  to  make.  She 
turned  to  Bobby — he  stood  sucking  his 
thumb  in  silent  terror ;  she  lifted  him 
from  the  table  and  left  the  room  hand  in 
hand  with  the  chubby  offender. 

“  Come  along,  Bobby,  do  come  along  ; 
here’s  your  hat.  O  'Bobby,  Bobby,  hush  ! 
Can’t  you  keep  your  crying  in,  dear,  till 
we’ve  got  to  the  gate  ? — ^do,  there’s  a 
darling ;  the  Rector  is  angry  when  boys 
cry.” 

Bobby  had  burst  into  the  sort  of  un¬ 
earthly  howl  which  only  boys  are  capable 
of,  and  which  probably  compensates  to 
their  freeborn  minds  the  degrading  sub¬ 
jection  in  which  they  are  held  by  weaker 
vessels. 

“  I  doesn't  tare,”  he  sobbed ;  “  he’s 
angedy  now ;  he’s  as  naughty  as  me  ;  he’s 
in  a  paccon,  and  mother  say  it’s  naughty 
to  det  in  paccons.” 

His  scarlet  cheeks  and  panting  chest 
warned  Nuna  that  another  outburst  was 
coming.  She  gave  up  all  attempt  •  at 
soothing,  and  catching  him  up  in  her 
arms  she  ran  with  him  as  fast  as  she 
could  to  the  end  of  the  drive. 

There  she  set  him  down. 

“  O  Bobby,”  she  said  sorrowfully, 
“  how  could  you  be  so  cruel  ?  You  have 
kicked  me  so  hard,  and  my  head  aches 
with  the  noise  you  made.” 

“  Does  it  ?  ”  he  gave  a  wondering  stare, 
and  left  off  sobbing  at  once  with  a  little 
compunctious  sigli. 

“  I  didn’t  want  to  hurt  oo,”  he  said, 
“  acos  I  yoves  oo.” 

Nuna  stooped  down  and  gave  him 
such  a  kiss  that  his  cheek  tingled. 

“  Ah,  Bobby,  we  have  both  been 
naughty ;  I  ought  not  to  have  taken  you 
into  the  study,  and  you  ought  not  to  have 
been  so  mischievous.” 

Bobby’s  round  blue  eyes  opened  widely 
at  this,  and  Nuna  remembered  she  was 
talking  beyond  his  comprehension. 

“  (jood-by,  dear,”  she  said ;  “  run 

home  to  mother  as  fast  as  you  can.” 


She  stood  looking  through  the  gate, 
but  she  did  not  see  anytliing  out  of  those 
large  liquid  eyes  of  hers.  Will  Bright, 
the  young  master  of  Gray’s  farm,  said 
that  Nuna  Beaufort’s  eyes  could  flash 
scornfully,  and  that  they  were  magnificent 
when  they  did  ;  but  just  now  they  were 
full  of  pensive  sorrow — her  whole  attitude 
was  listless  and  unhappy. 

“  I  don’t  want  to<  live  my  life  over 
again,”  she  thought ;  “  oh  no,  it  would 
be  too  wearying  to  have  all  Elizabeth’s 
scoldings  and  worries  about  nothing. 
And  yet  there  is  a  comfort  in  being  like 
Bobby  ;  he  has  his  cry,  and  then  he  grows 
good,  and  no  one  thinks  of  bringing 
up  his  faults  against  him  afterwards.  If 
my  father  would  once  forget  my  care¬ 
lessness,  perhaps  I  could  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  and  begin  again ;  and  yet  I  don’t 
know  why  there  should  be  so  much  fuss 
about  mere  carelessness.  Suppose  1 
were  cross,  surely  that  would  be  worse.” 
She  stood  trying  to  think  how  it  had  hap< 
pened.  “It  was  all  the  fault  of  that  like¬ 
ness.  I  know  we  have  it  in  Ix)dge’s 
portraits,  or  somewhere,  if  I  could  only 
find  it ;  and  I  dare  not  ask  where  it  is. 
Oh,  I  wish  I  could  remember  whose  por¬ 
trait  it  is  !  I  would  keep  it  for  ray  own, 
and  then  I  could  always  see  it.” 

Nuna  blushed,  and  looked  cliarmingly 
ashamed  of  herself.  She  had  made  her 
father  angry,  and  got  into  this  horrible 
dilemma,  because  she  had  been  so  eager 
to  find  a  portrait  like  the  stranger  in 
Carving’s  Wood  Lane,  that  she  had  for¬ 
gotten  all  the  proprieties  of  life. 

Of  course  Bobby  ought  not  to  have 
gone  into  the  study  ;  she  knew  that,  and 
she  liad  left  him  outside  in  the  entrance- 
hall  while  she  hurried  on  to  find  the  book 
she  wanted.  She  meant  to  take  it  back 
to  her  little  companion  ;  but  once  at  the 
book-shelves,  she  became  uncertain  and 
puzzled  and  finally  pulled  down  two  or 
three  volumes,  and  grew  far  too  absorbed 
in  her  search,  and  in  a  certain  dreamy 
revery  concerning  the  unknown  stranger, 
to  pay  any  heed  to  the  child’s  entramce, 
or  his  efforts  at  providing  his  own  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Poor  Nuna !  when  Mr.  Beaufort  said 
that  Mary  had  not  always  known  what 
was  best  for  her  young  sister,  he  was 
nearer  the  truth  than  he  knew  ;  and  yet 
he  spoke  in  blind  ignorance  of  Nuna’s 
real  nature.  He  thought  that  his  child 
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ought  to  do  her  duty  towards  him,  simply 
bemuse  it  was  her  duty ;  and  all  uncon¬ 
sciously  he  made  the  duty  vexatiously 
hard,  and  never  attempted  to  lighten  it 
by  an  extra  caress,  by  any  sign  of  the 
natural  love  he  must  have  felt  for  his 
youngest  child.  There  are  people  in  this 
world  whose  affections  must  be  taken  on 
trust ;  they  are  so  absorbed  on  self,  or  so 
desperately  hard  to  draw  out,  that  a 
more  impressionable  sensitive  nature 
recoils  from  the  effort  heart-sick,  and  re¬ 
signs  itself  to  the  belief  that  it  is  unloved. 
And  in  this  way  Mr.  Beaufort  was  right 
about  Mary’s  judgment 

If  Nuna  had  always  grown  up  with  her 
father,  tiiere  might  have  been  less  reserve 
between  them ;  but  at  fifteen  she  was  so 
dreamy,  so  thoughtless  and  irregular  in 
all  her  ways,  that  Mary  grew  disheart¬ 
ened  and  wearied  between  the  worries 
entailed  by  the  daily  habits  of  father  and 
sister.  Mr.  Beaufort  was  neat  and  pre¬ 
cise,  but  he  wanted  as  much  waiting  on 
as  a  woman.  It  seemed  to  Mary  that 
the  best  hope  for  Nuna  lay  in  placing 
her  away  from  home  with  some  regular, 
precise  p>erson,  with  whom  she  could  be 
well  and  carefully  educated.  Doubtless 
Nuna  would  have  done  better  at  school, 
but  Mr.  Beaufort’s  aristocratic  mind  re¬ 
volted  against  the  contamination  of  mixed 
society  for  his  daughters.  His  views  of 
life  were  apt  to  be  taken  through  a  pair 
of  special  spectacles,  and  he  was  never 
quite  convinced  of  the  sanity  or  good 
repute  of  any  one  who  did  not  use  these 
glasses  too. 

So  Nuna  had  been  sent  up  to  London 
to  live  in  Bloomsbury  with  a  distant  cou¬ 
sin  of  Mr.  Beaufort,  a  Miss  Matthews,  who 
till  this  arrangement  lived  with  her  mo¬ 
ther  in  a  country  town  on  the  scanty  in¬ 
come  of  a  captain's  widow. 

Miss  Matthews  was  now  an  orp^n. 
She  was  not  clever,  but  she  had  a  keen¬ 
ness  of  shallow  perception,  and  she  was 
a  disciplinarian  in  all  the  small  ways  of 
life  ;  she  was  also  quite  capable  of  super¬ 
intending  the  work  Nuna  would  have  to 
prepare  for  her  various  teachers. 

“  Nuna  has  plenty  of  ability,”  thought 
the  careful,  anxious  sister;  “she  will  not 
be  idle  if  she  is  well  taught,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  constant  oversight  will  be  so  much 
better  for  her  than  mine.” 

The  tender  soul  shrank  from  the  con¬ 
stant  blame  she  had  to  administer. 


Mary  was  far  too  humble-minded  to 
see  that  her  gentle  patience,  her  cheerful 
labor  for  all,  might  have  provoked  imita¬ 
tion.  She  was  more  bent  on  sowing 
fresh  seed  than  on  educing  original  quali¬ 
ties  by  special  cultivation,  and  the  result 
in  Nuna’s  case  was  to 'all  human  sight 
a  failure. 

Nuna  left  Bloomsbury  certainly  more 
dreamy  and  unlike  other  people  than  she 
went  ^ere,  and  with  a  new  failing  devel¬ 
oped  and  ripened  into  habit — an  intense 
dislike  of  Elizabeth  Matthews,  and  to  the 
petty  rules  and  regulations  she  associated 
with  her  remembrance. 

When  she  came  home,  she  found  Mary 
in  failing  health,  and  again  her  sister’s  un¬ 
selfish  tenderness  injured  Nuna.  Mary 
knew  that  she  was  in  a  rapid  consumption, 
and  she  begged  so  hard  that  Nuna  might 
be  spared  the  slightest  risk  of  infection, 
that  Mr.  Beaufort  consented  to  admit  the 
services  of  a  professional  nurse. 

The  end  came  very  soon,  and  it  still 
seemed  a  dream  to  Nuna  that  this  darling 
sister,  the  only  creature  who  hatl  loved  her 
or  cared  for  her  love  in  return,  was  gone 
to  her  rest,  as  her  gentle  mother  had  gone 
before  her. 

“  They  were  both  so  good,”  said  Nuna, 
her  thoughts  travelling  on  as  she  stood  at 
the  gate  ;  “  how  much  more  comfortable 
either  of  them  would  have  made  my  father 
than  I  do.  I  wonder  why  the  best  people 
always  die  and  the  worst  ones  are  always 
left?”  She  checked  the  next  idea  that 
came.  She  wished  for  a  more  peaceful 
life  in  the  hazy,  indefinite  way  that  was 
natural  to  her,  but  she  could  not  bring 
her^lf  to  wish  to  change  places  with 
Mary.  With  all  her  dreamy  ways,  Nuna 
was  full  of  warm,  glowing  life ;  she  felt 
that  if  she  only  knew  where  it  lay 
there  was  happiness  that  might  be  hers 
somewhere — a  life  quite  different  to  this 
that  she  was  leading — a  life  with  more  of 
sorrow  in  it  perhaps,  but  with  passages  of 
rapturous  joy  between. 

“  That  was  just  one  of  the  things  which 
showed  me  I  could  never  get  on  with 
Elizabeth  ;  she  always  would  say  that  an 
even,  calm,  untroubled  life,  free  from  pas¬ 
sions  either  way,  is  so  preferable  to  my 
up-and-down  visions.”  Here  came  a 
sudden  start,  and  a  vision  of  the  study. 
“  Oh,  I  quite  forgot !  Oh,  the  ink  I  the 
ink !  ”  She  darted  back  to  the  house  at 
full  speed,  not  to  the  front  entrance,  but 
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plunging  into  a  narrow  path  cut  in  the 
shrubbery,  she  found  her  way  to  the 
kitchen. 

“Jane,  Jane,  take  a  flannel,  will  you, 
and  a  pail  of  hot  water  and  soap,  and 
whatever  else  is  good  for  ink  ;  some  has 
been  upset  in  the  study.” 

Jane,  the  red-faced  country  girl  who 
acted  as  housemaid,  giggled ;  even  the 
civil,  respectful  cook  smiled. 

“  It’s  all  right,  miss,  don’t  you  trouble,” 
she  said;  “Jane  and  me  have  wiped  all 
up,  and  set  everything  straight,  artd  mas¬ 
ter’s  writing  away  quite  comfortable.” 

It  was  a  relief  to  hear  this,  and  yet 
Nuna  felt  uneasy;  she  would  have  liked 
to  help  in  repairing  some  of  the  damage 
she  had  caused. 

She  w'ent  on  to  the  study  and  knocked 
at  the  door,  her  heart  beating  loudly  with 
fright. 

There  was  no  answer,  and  she  knocked 
again. 

“  Who’s  there  ?  Don’t  come  in.  I’m 
busy,”  in  a  very  worried  voice. 

“Yes,”  Mr.  Ileaufort  sat  listening  to  his 
daughter’s  retreating  footsteps,  “  I’ve  no 
doubt  Nuna  is  sorry,  and  all  that,  but  it’s 
too  late ;  I  really  can’t  overlook  such 
carelessness.  And  if  she  had  come  in  and 
had  seen  this  letter  we  should  have  had 
an  argument,  and  I  really  have  had  quite 
as  much  disturbance  as  I  can  bear  in  one 
day — quite.” 

He  finished  his  letter,  sealed  it,  and 
then  took  it  himself  to  the  “  Bladebone.” 
He  did  not  choose  that  N«na  should  dis¬ 
cover  he  had  been  wTiring  to  Elizabeth 
Matthews. 

“She  will  be  sure  to  come,”  he  said. 
“  She  has  few  invitations,  poor  thing  !  and 
her  example,  even  for  a  few  weeks,  will 
be  of  immense  use  to  Nuna — immense. 
Yes,  I  am  sure  the  step  is  a  judicious 
one.” 

CHAPTER  IV. 

ONLY  A  PENCIL  SCRIBBLE. 

And  while  Nuna  was  incurring  reproof 
and  punishment  (for  the  visit  of  his  cousin 
was  a  bitterer  infliction  than  Mr.  Beaufort 
knew)  because  she  so  longed  to  find  Paul 
Whitmore’s  likeness,  what  had  Paul  been 
saying  to  Patty  Westropp  ? 

Very  little  indeed.  At  the  angle  of  the 
lane  where  Mr.  Beaufort  left  them  the 
girl  hurried  on,  and  before  Paul  could 
overtake  her  she  ran  away  through  a  little 


white  gate  that  seemed  to  lead  nowhere, 
it  was  so  blocked  with  lofty  scarlet  bean 
vines.  However,  these  bespoke  the  un¬ 
seen  presence  of  a  cottage ;  and  moving 
on  a  few  steps,  Paul  came  in  view  of  the 
low  whitewashed  dwelling,  with  its  cab¬ 
bage  garden. 

'I'he  garden  showed  signs  of  thrifty  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  cabbage-stumps  were  left 
to  sprout,  and  rows  of  vegetables  and 
j)lots  of  herbs  were  so  close  together  that 
there  was  little  space  for  flowers.  A  porch 
was  outside  the  door ;  within  it  on  each 
side  a  crazy-looking  bench.  The  whole 
erection  was  so  weather-stained  and  worm- 
eaten  that  the  over-wreathing  honeysuckle 
seemed  rather  to  support  it  in  its  embrace 
than  to  be  clinging  to  the  porch  itself. 

Paul  had  just  turned  a  fresh  page  of  his 
book  to  sketch  the  porch,  when  Patty  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  open  door  behind  it,  blush¬ 
ing  under  her  white  sun-bonnet 

She  made  such  a  picture  there  among 
the  pink  and  white  flowers  that  the  artist 
in  Paul  got  the  better  of  the  mere  human 
being.  “  Will  you  stand  there  a  minute, 
please  ?  Yes,  like  that ;  thank  you.” 

He  had  put  in  as  much  as  he  wanted 
of  her  in  five  minutes,  and  then  threw  his 
head  first  over  one  shoulder,  then  over 
the  other,  to  look  at  his  handiwork  ;  Patty 
stood  still,  blushing  and  smiling,  far  hap¬ 
pier  than  she  would  have  been  at  the  finest 
compliment  in  mere  words  from  the  stran¬ 
ger  gentleman. 

Her  portrait  painted  by  a  real  I.ondon 
artist ! — for  she  felt  sure  he  came  from 
London. 

“  I  wonder  what  Miss  Coppock  will 
say?  She  never  had  a  painted  portrait 
done  of  her,  nothing  but  a  brown  photo¬ 
graph.” 

She  stood  as  he  had  told  her,  looking 
at  the  honeysuckle,  her  cheeks  matching 
its  loveliness ;  she  could  not  see  that  Paul 
had  only  used  his  pencil,  and  that  he  was 
actually  closing  his  sketch-book. 

“  I  have  finished,  thank  you,”  said  Mr. 
Whitmore,  gently. 

“  Finished !  ”  Patty  bit  her  lips  hard  to 
keep  the  tears  out  of  her  eyes.  “  Fin¬ 
ished  !  ”  She  knew  nothing  about  sketch¬ 
ing,  but  she  felt  sure  that  no  one  could 
make  a  proper  painted  portrait  of  her  in 
that  minute — a  painted  portrait  like  Miss 
Nuna’s  up  at  the  Rectory  when  she  was  a 
little  girl,  or  those  grander  ones  at  the 
Park,  which  Patty  had  seen  long  ago,  * 
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as  a  child  she  had  been  taken  uji  to 
the  housekeeper’s  room  to  be  shown  to 
the  grand  lady  who  kept  Lord  Stortun’s 
keys.  The  little  puss  had  been  expecting 
that  a  full-length  picture  would  grow  by 
magic  out  from  Paul's  fingers,  and  she  felt 
as  if  she  had  fallen  into  a  trap. ' 

Seeing  that  she  made  no  movement 
towards  him,  Paul  jumped  over  the  low 
fence,  and  crossed  the  bit  of  garden  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  porch. 

Something  in  her  face  struck  him  ;  she 
looked  disappointed,  he  thought 

“Would  you  like  to  see  the  sketch, 
Patty? — Patty’s  your  name,  is  it  not?” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  and  again  the  words  dropped 
out  like  round  sugar-phuns.  Paul  felt 
provoked  at  her  apparent  stolidity. 

Patty’s  eyes  fastened  eagerly  on  the 
page  he  held  to  her ;  her  breath  came 
shoi%  and  her  color  deepened  to  crimson 
as  she  looked. 

Why,  this  was  worse  than  she  exi)ected. 
Painting !  it  was  just  a  sort  of  pencil  scrib¬ 
ble  diat  any  one  could  have  done  as  well. 
Miss  Nuna  had  draum  Hobby  Fagg  ten 
times  better.  It  was  all  porch  and  dow¬ 
ers,  with  a  few  scratches  behind  that  might 
be  meant  for  any  one. 

Paul  was  watching  her  face,  and  he 
could  not  mistake  the  vexation  there. 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?  ”  he  said  smiling. 
“  Isn’t  it  like  ?  ” 

But  Patty  was  resolved  not  to  tell ;  she 
nearly  choked  in  the  effort  to  keep  back 
her  tears,  but  she  kept  them  back. 

“  I  was  thinking  how  pleased  Father 
would  be  to  see  it,  sir.  He  was  going  to 
take  the  old  wood  down  to  light  fwes  with, 
but  1  asked  him  to  leave  it  for  the  suckle 
to  rest  on.” 

“  Take  it  down  !  why,  the  cottage  would 
be  hideous  without  it — it's  the  making  of 
the  place." 

“Yes,  sir.” 

But  the  enchantment  was  broken  for 
Paul.  Patty  no  longer  sent  up  those 
sweet  shy  glances  through  her  black  eye¬ 
lashes  ;  she  seemed  really  afraid  of  him 
now. 

“  Do  you  always  live  here  ?  ”  he  asked. 
He  was  trying  to  make  an  excuse  for  see¬ 
ing  her  again,  and  he  wanted  another 
glance  from  those  exquisite  blue  eyes. 

“  I  do  now,  sir ;  I  keep  house  for 
Father.  ” 

“  And  your  father  goes  out  to  work,  I 
suppose,” 
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Patty  looked  up  quickly,  and  Paul’s 
eyes  soothed  her  wounded  vanity.  It  was 
plain  he  thought  her  beautiful,  thou^  he 
had  not  painted  her. 

“  Yes,  sir ;  Father  gardens  and  does 
for  the  cows  and  horses  at  the  Rectory.” 

“  I  see ;  and  do  you  go  to  the  Rectory, 
or  what  do  you  do  ?  ” 

“  I  stay  within  and  mind  die  house,” 
said  Patty,  demurely. 

She  was  still  framed  in  by  the  porch, 
her  dimpled  pink  fingers  playing  with  the 
strings  of  her  sun-bonnet,  and  Paul  stood 
close  to  her,  looking  at  her.  He  did  not 
want  her  to  talk  now ;  every  instant  he 
was  growing  more  dangerously  infatuated 
with  the  strange  power  her  beauty  had  on 
him — and  Patty  liked  to  be  looked  at. 

There  came  a  sound  of  lowing  from  the 
back  of  the  cottage,  and  she  started. 

It  was  long  past  milking-time,  she  knew 
that,  and  Peggy  the  cow  would  be  cross, 
and  maybe  knock  both  her  and  the  milk- 
pail  over ;  but  Peggy  must  wait,  Patty  was 
not  going  to  demean  herself  by  mUking 
before  this  gentleman  :  he  would  think  her 
no  better  than  a  common  farm-servant. 

Again  came  the  same  lowing  sound, 
and  fear  of  Peggy’s  temper  conquered 
Patty’s  love  of  being  admired. 

“  I  must  go,  sir,  please.” 

Paul  rou^  himself ;  he  had  forgotten 
time  and  everything  else. 

“  I  should  like  to  paint  you  really  ;  if  I 
come  this  way  to-morrow,  I  shall  find  you 
here,  shall  I  ?  ”  he  said  so  wrinningly,  that 
Patty  forgave  4iim  the  pendl-scribble  at 
once. 

“Yes,  sir,”  and  this  time  she  looked  at 
him  and  smiled  while  she  spoke,  looked 
as  if  she  really  w’anted  to  see  him  again. 
The  smile  drove  him  almost  distract^. 

“  Good-by,”  he  said  reluctantly. 
“  Won’t  you  shake  hands,  Patty  ?  ”  he 
held  out  his  slender  browm  hand. 

Patty  blushed  with  triumph.  She  put 
her  rosy,  plump  fingers  into  his,  and  looked 
up  in  his  face  once  more. 

This  time  her  eyes  did  not  droop  again 
directly;  they  took  a  proud,  a^iring 
glance  at  him. 

Just  then  Peggy  lowed  angrily,  and  Pat¬ 
ty  drew  her  hand  from  the  warm  clasp. 

Paul  turned  hastily  away,  and  did  not 
look  back  till  he  reached  the  little  gate. 

There  he  drew  a  deep  breath. 

“  What  am  I  about  ?  ”  he  thought.  “  I’m 
a  fool :  I  laughed  at  Pritchard  when  he 
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said  he  had  better  come  down  and  take 
care  of  me  among  the  country  girls.  Non¬ 
sense,  I'll  go  and  find  the  inn.” 

CHAPTER  V. 

AT  '*  THE  BLAOEBONK.’* 

Mr.  Fagg  was  still  nursing  his  news¬ 
paper,  but  his  wife  soon  caught  the  sound 
of  an  arrival. 

She  came  to  the  open  door  and  curtsied 
to  Mr.  Whitmore. 

Paul  took  a  liking  to  her  at  once,  but 
Mrs.  Fagg's  neat  instincts  shrank  from 
the  sight  of  his  baggage. 

“  I  want  some  dinner  and  a  bed-room,” 
he  said.  “  The  rest  of  my  luggage  it  at 
the  station  ;  I  suppose  you  have  some  one 
you  can  send  out  for  it  ?  ” 

'Fhe  landlady  was  pleased  with  his  gen¬ 
tle  manner,  but  this  request  was  unusual 
and  irregular  ;  there  was  a  fly  at  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  strange  gentlefolks  always  took 
the  fly  and  brought  their  “  traps  along.” 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  who  it  is,  dicn, 
I  can  send,”  she  said  sharply ;  “  Mr. 
Fagg’s  asleep,  and  tired  besides,  and  folks 
is  most  all  out  harvesting.  Roger  now,  if 
he’d  been  at  home,  he’d  go  for  you.” 

“  Who’s  Roger  ?  ”  A  dim  remembrance 
of  the  name  made  Paul  inquisitive. 

“  He’s  the  Rector’s  man,  sir  ;  but  after- 
hours,  no  matter  how  hard  he’s  been 
working,  Roger  ’ud  walk  his  leg^  off  to 
earn  a  shilling.  But  come  in,  sir,  please  ; 
I  oughtn’t  to  keep  you  standing.  This 
way,  sir.” 

^e  led  the  way  into  a  small  Voom  be¬ 
hind  her  own  parlor,  a  room  like  that  of 
any  other  village  inn,  except,  perhaps, 
that  the  muslin  curtains  looked  fresher, 
the  horsehair  sofa  brighter,  and  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  tawdry  paper  flowers 
in  the  grate,  it  was  entirely  hidden  by 
glistening  white  deal  shavings,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rose  a  plume  of  shield 
fern,  with  a  spike  or  two  of  late  foxglove 
here  and  there. 

Only  an  artist  knows  how  irritation  of 
any  kind  is  allayed  by  an  object  of  beauty, 
no  matter  what.  Paul  had  not  felt  peace¬ 
ful  or  contented  when  he  reached  the 
“  Bladebone,”  and  now  something,  per¬ 
haps  the  exquisite  grace  of  the  foxgloves, 
soothed  him  at  once.  He  walked  on  to 
the  window  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and 
looked  into  the  garden,  and  he  breathed 
freely  with  a  sense  of  keen  enjoyment. 

A  London  gardener — the  possessor  of 


any  conventional  garden  with  close-shaven 
lawn,  rolled  gravel-walks,  and  box-edged 
flower  borders — would,  I  suppose,  have 
shuddered  at  the  irregular  mingling  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  and  herbs  and  cabbages, 
displayed  in  the  garden  of  the  “  Blade- 
bone.”  It  was  not  very  wide ;  the  wall 
that  fenced  it  on  one  side  was  gemmed 
with  ruby  morellas,  some  of  them  so  pur¬ 
ple  that  they  looked  ready  to  drop  into 
the  mouth  of  any  one  who  might  go  near 
enough.  It  was  difficult  to  guess  how  far 
the  garden  reached  :  golden  brown  wreaths 
of  pears  and  red  and  russet-cheeked  apples 
so  overshadowed  it  that  the  eye  was  baffled 
as  to  its  extent ;  and  the  gay  plots  of  cloves 
and  marigolds  and  snowy  rocket  were 
backed  by  dwarf  hedges,  in  which  large 
lusty  apples  lay  basking  as  if  the  sunshine 
were  made  s|>ecially  to  burnish  their  jolly 
brown  faces  ;  lavender  bushes,  like  mi^le- 
aged  women  with  scanty  hair  all  sticking 
up  on  end,  were  frequent ;  and  so  were 
stocks  and  courtly  hollyhocks,  suggestive 
of  powder  and  propriety,  and  other  flower?, 
quaint  old-fashioned  darling  which  we 
can  never  improve  on,  though  we  may  add 
to  their  numl^r. 

Just  below  the  window  grew  a  huge 
{)atch  of  mignonette,  and  Paul  leaned  out 
to  enjoy  the  fragrance. 

“Will  you  like  to  see  the  bedroom, 
sir?”  said  Mrs.  Fagg;  and  when  she  had 
shown  him  into  it  she  left  him,  promising 
him  his  dinner  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  bedroom  was  so  exquisitely  clean 
and  fresh,  with  its  snowy  dimity  and  neat 
furnishings,  that  when  Paul  had  washed 
away  the  dust  and  heat  of  his  journey,  he 
felt  quite  at  home. 

“  I  believe  I’ll  stay  here,”  he  said  as  he 
went  dowTistairs  again  ;  “  this  Bright  may 
be  a  disagreeable,  ignorant  fellow,  for 
anything  I  know.  I  would  not  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  introduction,  only  I  thought  he 
lived  m  the  village,  and  I  could  see  what 
he  was  like  without  going  expressly  to  see 
him.  I  hate  forcing  myself  on  any  one’s 
hospitality ;  and  this  place  seems  full  of 
charming  bits — and  Gray’s  Farm  may  be 
ugly.  And  then  there’s  that  sweet  Patty.” 
He  paused  a  few  minutes.  “  I  want  my 
dinner,  I  expect,”  he  said  lightly,  “or 
such  absurd  fancies  would  not  come  into 
my  head.  What  harm  can  there  be  either 
to  the  girl  or  me  if  I  study  that  lovely 
face  of  hers  for  a  few  days  ?  Quite  a  bit 
of  study,  and  a  very  rare  bit  too  in  point  of 
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color  ;  she  would  soon  make  her  fortune 
as  a  model." 

He  went  to  his  sitting-room  window 
and  looked  out.  Mr.  Fagg  was  coming 
across  the  garden.  He  was  a  short 
stout  man,  and  walked  with  his  legs 
wide  apart ;  his  head  was  narrow  at  top, 
with  a  massive  jowl  and  throat,  so  that 
Mr.  Fagg  bore  in  some  respects  a  like¬ 
ness  to  the  letter  A,  especially  when  he 
walked.  His  neighbors  said  he  was  like  a 
flat  Ash,  but  that  was  probably  because 
of  his  small  dull  eyes,  and  wide  thin-lip¬ 
ped  mouth.  He  looked  up  at  the  win¬ 
dow  and  touched  his  hat. 

“Good  afternoon,  sir.”  Mr.  Fagg’s 
voice  still  sounded  sleepy.  “  Do  you 
know  these  parts,  sir  ?  ” 

“  No,  I’m  a  stranger  here." 

Paul  Whitmore  had  the  reserve  one 
often  Ands  in  an  artist — in  any  mind,  in 
fact,  to  which  concentration  of  thought 
has  become  the  necessity  it  must  become 
to  him  who  creates,  and  in  whom  it  is 
often,  though  not  always,  a  pre-existent 
faculty.  With  Paul  this  reserve  w’as  far 
more  apparent  towards  men  than  towards 
women,  perhaps  because  he  was  more 
used  to  the  society  of  the  Arst,  and  so 
was  more  constantly  on  guard  with  them  ; 
and  also,  it  may  be,  that  the  ardent 
enthusiasm  which  lay  hidden  under  the 
somewhat  cold  manner  he  had  among 
his  equals  was  so  apt-  to  kindle  at  sight 
of  a  beautiful  face,  that  the  excitement 
produced  rendered  him  for  the  time  more 
what  he  really  could  be  when  moved 
than  that  which  he  really  was  in  daily 
life.  And  abrupt  and  haughty  as  he 
could  and  would  be  under  the  slightest 
attempt  at  patronage  from  even  the  most 
beautiful  woman,  there  was  the  spirit  of 
true  chivalry  hidden  somewhere  in  Paul’s 
heart ;  the  spirit — which  either  the  rail¬ 
way  system  or  the  self-assertion  of  wo¬ 
men  has  done  so  much  to  root  out  of 
being — of  true  reverence  for  a  woman, 
young  or  old,  simply  because  she  is  a 
creature  made  not  only  to  be  useful 
to  man,  but  also  to  be  protected  by 
him. 

Paul’s  father  had  died  when  he  was  six¬ 
teen,  and  his  mother  had  not  lingered  long 
after  her  husband.  Dearly  as  she  had  loved 
her  boy,  he  had  not  had  the  full  associa¬ 
tion  with  her,  the  full  monopoly  of  her 
time,  that  is  sometimes  the  portion  of 
sons  less  dearly  loved ;  for  Mrs.  W'hit- 


more  had  been  a  writer,  and  it  was  from 
her  that  Paul  inherited  that  power  of 
concentration  without  which  imagination 
may  indeed  work,  but  can  never  work 
effectively.  So  the  mother  and  son  had 
gone  on  living  in  the  same  house,  each, 
although  the  other  knew  it  not,  pining  for 
a  more  united  life,  till  death  had  come 
with  awful  suddenness  one  day,  and  had 
taken  the  weary  woman  to  rest. 

Not  so  suddenly  that  she  could  not 
speak  a  few  last  words  to  Paul.  Paul, 
kneeling  horror-struck  beside  her,  unable 
to  realize  the  truth  of  that  which  was 
going  on  before  him — to  him  it  was  all  a 
mocking  drama ;  even  he  seemed  to  act 
that  which  he  did  and  spoke. 

“  Paul,”  she  said,  gently,  “  I  have 
worked  only  for  you.  I  meant  to  have 
tried  for  more  leisure,  to  be  more  to  you 
as  a  companion  than  I  have  been.  1 
have  loved  you,  darling,  God  knows  how 
much,  but  I  tee  now  that  was  not 
enough.  I  might  perhaps  have  been 
more  to  you  than  mere  money  ever  can 
be.  Don’t  marry  a  dreamy  wife,  Paul ; 
you  will  not  be  happy  with  her.” 

He  could  not  speak,  but  he  covered 
her  hands  with  passionate  kisses. 

We  never  perhaps  become  aware  of  a 
deAnite  want  in  our  natures  except  by 
the  loss  of  that  which  has  suffered  by  it, 
and  therefore  Paul  Whitmore  had  always 
considered  his  mother's  words  as  the 
pure  fruit  of  her  unselfish  devotion  to 
him  and  of  her  self-blaming  nature.  He 
worshipped  his  mother  as  men  do  who 
have  a  strong  power  of  tenderness,  and 
now  that  he  had  lost  her  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  he  had  only  half  loved  her  as 
she  deserved  to  have  been  loved,  he  had 
shown  her  so  little  outward  affection. 
It  is  possible  too  that  he  had  been  more 
conscious  of  his  mother’s  silent  sympathy 
than  she  knew  of,  for  since  her  death 
he  had  been  possessed  by  a  kind  of  reck¬ 
lessness. 

He  rarely  made  acquaintances ;  it  may 
have  been  that,  as  it  was  no  effort  to 
him  to  create  a  favorable  impression, 
he  took  no  pains  to  effect  it ;  the 
reputation  he  had,  both  among  fellow- 
artists  and  others,  was,  “  a  very  jolly 
fellow,  if  he  would  only  let  you  know 
him.” 

It  seemed  to  Paul,  as  Mr.  Fagg’s 
small  inexpressive  eyes  Axed  themselves 
on  his  face,  that  this  clodhopper  was 
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inquisitive,  and  he  was  determined  to  give 
him  as  little  satisfaction  as  possible. 

“  I)o  you  know  whether  any  one  can 
fetch  my  portmanteau  from  the  station  ?  ” 
he  said. 

“  If  to-morrow  'ud  do,  sir.  I’d  go  my¬ 
self.” 

Fagg  had  a  slow,  ponderous  utterance  ; 
his  mind  had  become  overgrown  by 
matter,  and  so  had  a  weary  journey  be¬ 
fore  it  could  find  an  outlet. 

“To-morrow  won’t  do.  You  don’t 
mean  to  tell  me  there  is  not  a  single 
industrious  fellow  in  the  village  besides 
this  Roger  your  wife  talks  about.” 

“  Well,  sir,  you  see,  Roger  —  well,” 
Fagg  stopped  to  scratch  his  head,  “he’s 
a  'wonner,  he  is.  Now,  sir,  that  there 
chap  passes  for  being  poor,  and  it’s  my 
belief  that  he  hoards  and  saves  every 
farthing  instead  of  keeping  things  about 
him  comfortable,  and  letting  that  pretty 
lass  of  his  see  a  little  life.” 

Paul’s  reserve  melted  on  the  instant. 

“Has  he  a  family,  then?”  He  had 
no  intention  of  owning  his  acquaintance 
with  Patty. 

“  Well,  sir,  hardly  what  you’ll  call  a 
family.  His  wife  died  years  ago,  and 
left  him  with  this  one  girl,  and  he’s  brought 
her  up  hisself;  and  I  must  say,”  Fagg 
looked  behind  him  cautiously,  and  then 
lowered  his  voice,  “  and  I’m  sure  if  you 
come  across  Patty  you’ll  bear  me  out  in 
saying,  she’s  as  pretty  a  face  as  ever  you 
looked  on.” 

“  Dinner  if  you  please,  sir.”  Mrs. 
Fagg’s  voice  sounded  very*  sharp  at  Paul’s 
elbow,  and  then  she  placed  a  chair  for 
him  at  the  table,  and  took  her  place  be¬ 
hind  it. 

Paul  had  forgotten  his  hunger,  he  want¬ 
ed  to  hear  the  rest  of  Patty’s  history 
without  the  necessity  of  asking  questions  ; 
but  he  knew  by  a  sort  of  instinct  that 
Fagg  was  not  likely  to  talk  about  a 
pretty  girl  in  the  hearing  of  his  wife. 
He  seated  himself  at  the  table  in  silence  ; 
he  did  not  even  compliment  Mrs.  Fagg 
on  the  excellent  cooking  of  the  mutton- 
chops  she  took  the  cover  from. 

There  came  a  sound  of  voices  in  the 
passage,  and  Mrs.  Fagg  went  out  of  the 
room. 

“  If  you  please,  sir,”  she  said,  when  she 
came  in  again,  “  Mr.  Fagg  is  going  to  the 
station  himself  with  a  letter  for  the  Rec¬ 
tor — there  is  a  later  post  goes  out  from 
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the  station,  you  see,  sir ;  so  if  you’ll  be 
so  good  as  to  say  what  your  luggage  is, 
Dennis  ’ull  bring  it  along;  and  if  you 
please,  sir,  the  Rector  would  like  a  word 
with  you  himself.”  Then,  in  a  lower 
voice,  “That  was  the  Rector  just  now, 
and  I  said  you  was  at  dinner,  sir,  and 
that  you  will  step  round  to  the  Rectory 
after.  I’m  afraid  your  chops  'ud  have 
been  quite  spoiled  by  such  time  as  the 
Rector  had  done  with  you,  if  you’d  have 
seen  him  now.” 

Paul  looked  up  half  annoyed  at  being 
managed  for  ;  but  there  was  something 
thoroughly  feminine  in  Mrs.  Fagg’s 
face,  though  it  was  an  intelligent  one — 
something,  too,  so  well  featured  and 
pleasant  that  he  was  mollified. 

“He’s  a  sort  of  invalid,  you  see,  sir, 
the  Rector,  and  he  do  get  just  a  trifle 
prosy  and  slow  in  his  talk'.  Poor  gen- 
tleman,  he’s  sadly  put  about  to-day  on 
account  of  Roger  being  away;  such  a 
thing  hasn’t  happened  for  years,  and 
wouldn’t  now,  only  the  old  man  thought 
it  might  be  to  his  advantage.  It’s  his 
late  wife’s  mother,  you  see,  sir,  is  dying, 
and  she  sent  for  Roger,  so  the  Rector 
tells  me.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Paul ;  then  to  himself, 
“  Confound  the  woman !  why  can’t  she 
talk  about  Patty.” 

He  felt  very  stupid,  he  supposed  it 
was  the  heat;  but  try  as  he  would,  he 
could  not  hit  on  any  way  of  approaching . 
the  desired  subject  indirectly.  He  wait¬ 
ed  till  Mrs.  Fagg’s  reticence  had  quite 
exhausted  his  slender  patience,  and  then 
he  said,  just  what  he  might  have  said  ten 
minutes  sooner : 

“  Your  husband  says  this  Roger  has  a 
pretty  daughter.” 

Mrs.  Fagg  was  changing  his  plate  as  he 
spoke.  She  never  allowed  the  maid  to 
wait  on  young  gentlemen,  “  for  fear  of 
larks,”  she  said,  but  the  plate  nearly  fell 
from  her  dexterous  hand.  She  tossed  her 
head,  and  then  shook  it.  Dennis  was 
foolish  sometimes,  but  she  never  could 
have  thought  of  such  folly  as  this  ;  to  go 
making  a  gentleman — a  young  one  like 
this,  too — curious  to  see  Patty  Westropp  ! 
“  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !  ” 

“Well,  sir,  I  believe  my  husband  do 
think  her  pretty;  she’s  too  high-colored 
for  my  taste,  and  too  much  dash  about 
her.  You  should  have  seen  Miss  Mary 
— Miss  Beaufort,  sir ;  she  was  pretty,  if 
21 
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you  like — face  and  figure  and  conduct 
all  to  match.” 

“Where’s  she  gone  to?”  said  Paul, 
carelessly. 

“  She’s  in  heaven,  sir,”  Mrs.  Fagg  said 
softly.  “  Do  you  like  your  cheese  de¬ 
cayed  or  sound,  sir  ?  we  have  both.” 

“Neither,  thank  you — I’ve  done. 
Where  shall  I  find  the  Rectory !  ”  said 
Paul ;  he  was  rather  shocked  by  Mrs. 
Fogg’s  abrupt  transition. 

She  went  to  the  door  and  showed  him 
the  way;  but  he  had  no  intention  of 
going  there  at  once.  He  sauntered  into 
the  inn  garden,  and  smoked  his  pipe 
among  die  apple  hedges. 


He  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  Rectory. 
Something  about  Mr.  Beaufort,  even  m 
that  short  interview,  had  smacked  of 
conventionality,  and  in  the  country  Paul 
liked  to  be  free  from  all  restrictions. 

“  If  I  go  to  the  Rectory  I  shall  have  to 
behave  myself,  and  perhaps  have  to  talk 
to  that  piece  of  pale  propriety  who  ran 
away  from  me  in  the  lane  this  morning. 
How  much  more  really  innocent  the 
other  little  girl  was — so  truly  simple  !  ” 
And  with  this  thought  in  his  head  Paul 
Whitmore  went  at  last  to  the  Rectory  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Nuna  Beau¬ 
fort. 


MacmilUn'i  Magaiuic. 

MR.  DICKENS’S  AMATEUR  THEATRICALS. 
A  REMINISCENCE. 


It  is  now  some  eighteen  years  since 
the  present  writer — then  in  his  school¬ 
days — took  part  in  the  earliest  of  those 
winter-evening  festivities  at  the  house 
of  the  late  Charles  Dickens  which  con¬ 
tinued  annually  for  several  years,  termi¬ 
nating  with  the  performance  of  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins’s  drama  of  “The  Frozen  Deep.” 
And  when  he  remembers  the  number  of 
notable  men  who  either  shared  in  or 
assbted  (in  the  French  sense)  at  those 
dramatic  revels,  who  have  passed  away 
in*  the  interval,  he  is  filled  with  a  desire 
to  preserve  some  recollections  of  even¬ 
ings  so  memorable.  Private  theatricals 
in  one  sense  they  were  ;  but  the  size  and 
(he  character  of  the  audiences  which  they 
brought  together  placed  them  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  category  from  the  entertainments 
which  commonly  bear  that  name  ;  and  to 
preserve  one’s  recollections  of  those 
dajrs  is  scarcely  to  intnide  upon  the 
domain  of  private  life.  The  greatest  of 
that  band  has  lately  passed  away,  and 
before  him  many  others  of  “these,  our 
actors ;  ”  and  though  some  remain  to 
this  day,  the  events  of  those  years  have, 
even  to  those  who  shared  in  them,  passed 
into  the  region  of  history. 

“What  nights  have  we  seen  at  the 
Mermaid  !  ”  What  evenings  were  those 
at  Tavistock  House,  when  the  best  wit 
and  fancy  and  culture  of  the  day  met 
within  its  hospitable*  walls  !  There  was 
Thackeray,  towering  in  bodily  form 
above  the  crowd,  even  as  he  towered  in 


genius  above  them  all,  save  only  one ; 
Jerrold,  with  the  blue  convex  e)  e,  which 
seemed  to  pierce  into  the  very  heart  of 
things  and  trace  their  subtle  resemblan¬ 
ces  ;  Leech,  with  his  frank  and  manly 
beauty,  fresh  from  the  {xirtrayal  of  “  Mas¬ 
ter  Jacky,”  or  some  other  of  the  many 
forms  of  boyhood  he  knew  so  well ; 
Mark  I^mon,  “  the  frolic  and  the  gen¬ 
tle”  (dear  to  all  us  younger  ones,  irre¬ 
spective  of  blood-relationship,  as  “  Uncle 
Mark”);  Albert  Smith,  dropping  in  late 
in  the  evening  after  a  two  or  three 
thousandth  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  but 
never  refusing  at  our  earnest  entreaty 
to  sit  down  to  the  piano  and  sing  us  “  My 
Lord  Tomnoddy  ”  or  his  own  latest 
edition  of  “Galignani’s  Messenger;” 
Augustus  Egg,  with  his  dry  hiunor, 
touching  from  contrast  with  the  face  of 
suffering  that  gave  sad  presage  of  his 
early  death ;  Frank  Stone,  the  kindly 
nei^bor  and  friend,  keen  as  any  of  us 
boys  for  his  part  in  the  .  after-piece  ; 
Stanfield,  with  the  beaming  face,  “  a 
largess  universal  like  the  sun,”  his  prac¬ 
tised  hand  and  brush  prompt  to  gladden 
us  with  masterpieces  of  scene-painting 
for  the  Light-house,  or  the  Ice-fields ;  and 
last, — but  not  here  to  be  dismissed  with 
a  few  lines  only,— our  bountiful  host,  like 
Triplet,  “  author,  manager,  and  actor  too ;  ” 
organizer,  deviser,  and  harmonizer  of  all 
the  incongruous  assembled  elements  ;  the 
friend  whom  we  have  so  lately  lost, — the 
incomparable  Dickens.  The  very  walls 
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of  that  home,  and  the  furniture  which 
filled  it,  were  rich  in  interest  and  elo- 
<iuent  of  his  fame  and  the  tribute  which 
it  had  brought  him :  the  testimonial 
given  him  at  Birmingham  ;  the  handsome 
case  of  cutlery  sent  him  by  Mr.  Brooks, 
of  Sheffield  (recognizant  of  the  chance 
mention  of  his  name  in  the  pages  of 
“Copperfield”) ;  (Jrip  the  raven,  in  his 
habit  as  he  lived,  under  the  glass  case 
in  the  hall ;  the  Chinese  gong,  then  less 
common  in  English  houses  than  now, 
reminding  the  reader  familiar  with  his 
“  Dickens,”  of  that  one  at  Dr.  Blimber’s 
which  the  weak-eyed  young  man,  to 
Paul’s  amazement,  suddenly  let  fly  at 
“  as  if  he  had  gone  mad  or  wanted  ven¬ 
geance  ;  ”  the  pictures  which  looked 
down  upon  us  from  the  walls  of  dining¬ 
room  and  staircase.  Sir  Charles  Cold¬ 
stream  in  his  ploughbo/s  disguise,  or 
Bobadil  prostrate  on  the  couch ;  the 
lady  in  the  barouche  reading  the  current 
number  of  “  Bleak  House,”  and  the  cu¬ 
rious  tiger  skimming  the  contents  over 
her  shoulder  ;  Dolly  Varden  in  the  wood  ; 
]>oor  Kate  Nickleby  at  work  in  Madame 
Mantalini’s  show-room  ;  little  Nell  among 
the  tombs  of  that  old  church  which  in 
these  days  of  restoration  will  soon  have 
no  existence  but  on  the  canvas  of  George 
Cattermole  ; — these,  and  many  more  such 
signs  of  the  atmosphere  of  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  in  which  we  moved,  were  gathered 
then — and  are  now  scattered  to  the  four 
winds. 

In  one  sense  our  theatricals  began  and 
ended  in  the  school-room.  To  the  last 
that  apartment  served  us  for  stage  and 
auditorium  and  all.  But  in  another  sense 
we  got  promotion  from  the  children’s  do¬ 
main  by  degrees.  Our  earliest  efibrts 
were  confined  to  the  children  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  their  equals  in  age,  though  always 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  good-natured 
manager,  who  improvised  costumes, 
painted  and  corked  our  innocent  cheeks, 
and  suggested  all  the  most  effective  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  scene.  Our  first  attempt  was 
the  performance  of  Albert  Smith’s  little 
burletta  of  “  Guy  Fawkes,”  which  appeared 
originally  in  the  pages  of  his  monthly  pe¬ 
riodical  the  Man  in  iht  Moon  ;  at  another 
time  we  played  “William  Tell,”  from  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Brough’s  clever  little  vol¬ 
ume,  “A  Cracker  Bon-bon  for  Evening 
Parties.”  In  those  days  there  were  still  ex¬ 
travaganzas  written  with  real  humor  and 


abundant  taste  and  fancy.  The  Broughs, 
Gilbert  k  Beckett,  and  Mr.  Planch^  could 
write  rhymed  couplets  of  great  literary 
excellence,  without  ever  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  reverence  and  good  taste.  Ex¬ 
treme  purists  may  repet  that  the  story  of 
the  struggle  for  Swiss  independence  should 
ever  be  presented  to  children  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  anything  ludicrous  ;  but,  those 
critics  excepted,  no  other  could  object  to 
the  spirit  of  “  gracious  fooling  ”  in  which 
Mr.  Brough  represented  William  Tell 
brought  up  before  Gesler  for  “contempt 
of  hat ;  ”  Albert,  his  precocious  son,  resolv¬ 
ing  that,  as  to  betraying  his  father, 
“  though  torn  in  half.  I’ll  not  be  made  to 
split ;  ”  and  when  he  comforts  his  father, 
about  to  shoot  at  the  apple,  by  assuring 
him  that  he  is  “  game,”  the  father  reply¬ 
ing  “  Wert  thou  game,  I  would  preserve, 
not  shoot  thee.”  This  is  drollery,  it 
seems  to  us,  not  unworthy  of  Sydney 
Smith  or  Hood,  and  in  no  way  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  catalogue  with  the 
vulgarities  and  inanities  of  a  later  brood. 

Another  year  found  us  more  ambitious, 
and  with  stronger  resources,  for  Mr. 
Dickens  himself  and  Mr.  Mark  Lemon 
joined  our  acting  staff,  though,  with  kindly 
consideration  for  their  young  brethren, 
they  chose  subordinate  parts.  In  Mr. 
Planch6’s  elegant  and  most  witty  fairy 
extravaganza  of  “  Fortunio  and  his  Seven 
Gifted  Servants,”  Mr.  Dickens  took  the 
part  of  the  old  Baron  Dunover,  whose 
daughters  so  valiantly  adopt  man’s  attire 
and  go  to  the  wars  ;  Mr.  Lemon  content¬ 
ing  himself  with  the  r&U  of  the  Dragon, 
who  is  overcome  by  Fortunio’s  stratagem 
of  adulterating  the  well,  whither  he 
usually  resorted  to  quench  his  thirst, 
with  a  potent  admixture  of  sherry.  What 
fun  it  was,  both  on  and  off  the  stage ! 
The  gorgeous  dresses  from  the  eminent 
costumier  of  the  Theatres  Royal ;  our 
heads  bewigged  and  our  cheeks  rouged  by 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Clarkson  himseff;  the 
properties  from  the  Adelphi ;  the  unflag¬ 
ging  humor  and  suggestive  resources  of 
our  manager,  who  took  upon  him  the 
charge  of  everything,  from  the  writing  of 
the  playbills  to  the  composition  of  the 
punch,  brewed  for  our  refreshment  be¬ 
tween  the  acts,  but  “craftily  qualified,” 
as  Michael  Cassio  would  have  said, 
to  suit  the  capacities  of  the  childish 
brain,  for  Dickens  never  forgot  the 
maxima  reverentia  due  to  children,  and 
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some  of  us  were  of  very  tender  age  :  the 
comedian  who  played  (in  a  complete 
jocke/s  suit  and  top-boots)  Fortu- 
nio’s  servant  Light-foot,  was — we  are 
afraid  to  say  how  young — but  it  was 
somewhere  between  two  and  three, 
and  he  was  announced  in  the  bill  as 
having  been  “kept  out  of  bed  at  a 
vast  expense.  ”  The  same  veracious 
document,  by  the  way,  represented  the 
sole  lessee  and  manager  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Tavistock  House,  as  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies,  disguising  Mr.  Dickens  him¬ 
self  in  the  list  of  dramatis  persona  as  the 
“  Modem  Roscius,"  and  Mark  Lemon  as 
the  “  Infant  Phenomenon,” — an  exqui¬ 
sitely  conceived  surprise  for  the  audience, 
who  by  no  means  expected  from  the 
description  to  recognize  in  the  character 
the  portly  form  of  the  editor  of  Punch. 
'Fhe  time,  by  the  way,  must  have  been 
the  winter  preceding  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  hostilities  with  Russia,  for  Mr. 
Dickens  took  advantage  of  there  being 
a  ferocious  desjjot  in  ^e  play — the  Em¬ 
peror  Matapa — to  identify  him  with  the 
Czar  in  a  capital  song  (would  we  could 
recall  it !)  to  the  tune  of  “  The  Cork 
I-eg,"  in  which  the  Emperor  described 
himself  as  “  the  Robinson  Crusoe  of  ab¬ 
solute  state,”  and  declared  that  though 
he  had  at  his  Court  “  many  a  show-day, 
and  many  a  high-day,”  he  hadn’t  in  all  his 
dominions  “  a  Friday  !  ”  Mr.  Planch6  had 
in  one  portion  of  the  extravaganza  put 
into  the  mouth  of  this  character  for  the 
moment  a  few  lines  of  burlesque  upon 
Macbeth,  and  we  remember  Mr.  Dickens’s 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  teach  the  perfor¬ 
mer  how  to  imitate  Macready,  whom  he 
(the  performer)  had  never  seen !  And 
after  the  performance,  when  we  were  re¬ 
stored  to  our  evening-party  costumes,  and 
the  school-room  was  cleau’ed  for  dancing, 
still  a  stray  “  property  ”  or  two  had  esca}>ed 
the  vigilant  eye  of  the  proj>erty-man ;  for 
Douglas  Jerrold  had  picked  up  the  horse’s 
head  (Fortunid’s  faithful  steed  Comrade), 
and  was  holding  it  up  before  the  greatest 
living  animal  painter,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  audience,  with  “  Looks  as  if  it  knew 
you,  Edwin  !  ” 

Another  time  we  attempted  Fielding's 
“Tom  Thumb,”  using  O’Hara’s  altered 
version,  further  abridged  and  added  to  by 
the  untiring  master  of  our  ceremonies. 
Fielding’s  admirable  piece  of  mock  heroic 
had  always  been  a  favorite  of  Charles 
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Dickens.  It  has  often  been  noticed  how 
rarely  he  quotes  in  his  books,  but  the 
reader  of '“  Pickwick  ”  will  remember  how 
in  an  early  chapter  of  that  immortal  work 
Mr.Alfred  Jingle  sings  the  two  lines  : — 

In  huiry,  post-haste,  for  a  license, 

In  hurry,  ding-dong,  I  come  back.” 

They  are  from  Lord  Grizzle’s  song  in 
“Tom  Thumb.”  Mr.  I.«mon  played  the 
giantess  Glumdalca,  in  an  amazing  get-up 
of  a  complete  suit  of  armor  and  a  coal¬ 
scuttle  bonnet ;  and  Mr.  Dickens  the 
small  part  of  the  ghost  of  Gaffer  Thumb, 
singing  his  own  song,  on  the  occasion,  a 
verse  of  which  may  be  quoted,  if  only  to 
illustrate  the  contrast  between  the  styles 
of  the  earlier  and  later  burlesque.  In 
O’Hara’s  version  the  ghost  appears  to 
King  Arthur,  singing  : — 

“  Pale  death  is  prowling, 

Dire  omens  scowling 
Doom  thee  to  slaughter. 

Thee,  thy  wife  and  daughter  ; 

Furies  are  growling 
With  horrid  groans. 

Grizzle’s  rebellion 
What  need  I  tell  you  on  ? 

•  Or  by  a  red  cow 

Tom  Thumb  devour’d  ? 

Hark,  the  cock  crowing,  \Cofk  crows. 
I  must  be  going, 

I  can  no  more  !  ”  [  Vanishes. 

Mr.  Dickens’s  substituted  lines  were,  as 
nearly  as  we  remember,  the  follotving  : — 

**  I’ve  got  up  from  my  churchyard  bed. 

And  assumed  the  perpendicular. 

Having  something  to  say  in  my  head. 

Which  isn’t  so  very  particular! 

I  do  not  appear  in  sport. 

But  in  earnest,  all  danger  scorning — 

I’m  in  your  service,  in  short. 

And  I  hereby  give  you  warning — 

\Cock  crows. 

Who’s  dat  crowing  at  the  door  ? 

Dere’s  some  one  in  the  house  with  Dinah  ! 
I’m  call’d  (so  can’t  say  any  more) 

By  a  voice  from  Codiin  China  !  ” 

Nonsense,  it  may  be  said,  all  this ;  but 
the  nonsense  of  a  great  genius  has  always 
something  of  genius  in  it. 

The  production  next  year,  on  the  same 
stage,  of  the  drama  of  “  The  Light-house,” 
marked  a  great  step  in  the  rank  of  our 
performances.  The  play  was  a  touching 
and  tragic  story,  founded  (if  we  are  not 
mistaken)  upon  a  tale  by  the  same  author, 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  which  appeared  in  an 
early  number  of  his  friend’s  weekly  jour¬ 
nal,  Household  Words.  I'he  principal 
characters  were  sustained  by  Mr.  Dick- 
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CDS,  Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins, 
and  the  ladies  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  family. 
The  scenery  was  painted  by  Clarkson  Stan- 
held,  and  comprised  a  drop-scene  repre¬ 
senting  the  exterior  of  Eddystone  Light¬ 
house,  and  a  room  in  the  interior  in  which 
the  whole  action  of  the  drama  was  carried 
on.  The  prologue  was  written  (we  believe) 
by  Mr.  Dickens,  and  we  can  recall  as  if 
it  were  yesterday  the  impressive  elocution 
of  Mr.  John  Forster,  as  he  spoke  behind 
the  scenes  the  lines  which  follow  : — 

“  A  story  of  those  rocks  where  doomed  ships  come 
To  cast  their  wrecks  upon  the  steps  of  home  ; 
Where  solitary  men,  the  long  year  through. 

The  wind  their  music,  and  the  brine  their  view, 
Teach  mariners  to  shun  the  fatal  light, — 

A  story  of  those  rocks  is  here  to-night : 

Eddystone  Light -house” — 

(Here  the  green  curtain  rose  and  discov¬ 
ered  Stanfield’s  drop-scene,  the  Light¬ 
house,  its  lantern  illuminated  by  a  transpa¬ 
rency) — 

in  its  ancient  form, 

Ere  he  who  built  it  died  in  the  great  storm 
Which  shivered  it  to  nothing — once  again 
Behold  out-gleaming  on  the  angry  main. 

Within  it  are  three  men, — to  these  repair 
In  our  swift  bark  of  fancy,  light  as  air  ; 

The/  are  but  shadows,  we  shall  have  you  back 
Too  soon  to  the  old  dusty,  beaten  track.” 

We  quote  from  memory,  and  here  our 
memory  fails.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
prologue  was  ever  published,  or  indeed  the 
play  for  which  it  was  written  ;  though  “The 
Light-house  "  was  performed  two  or  three 
years  later  at  the  Olympic,  with  Mr.  Rob¬ 
son  in  the  character  originally  played  by 
Mr.  Dickens.  The  little  drama  was  well 
worthy  of  publication,  though  by  concep¬ 
tion  and  treatment  alike  it  was  fitted  rather 
for  amateurs,  and  a  drawing-room,  than  for 
the  public  stage.  The  main  incident  of  the 
plot — the  confession  of  a  murder  by  the 
old  sailor,  Aaron  Gurnock,  under  pressure 
of  impending  death  from  starvation  (no 
provisions  being  able  to  reach  the  light¬ 
house,  owing  to  a  continuance  of  bad 
weather),  and  his  subsequent  retractation  of 
the  confession  when  supplies  unexpected¬ 
ly  arrive, — afforded  Mr.  Dickens  scope  for 
a  piece  of  acting  of  great  power.  To  say 
that  his  acting  was  amateurish  is  to  depre¬ 
ciate  it  in  the  view  of  a  jirofessional  actor, 
but  it  is  not  necessarily  to  disparage  it.  No 
one  who  heard  the  public  readings  from 
his  own  books  which  Mr.  Dickens  subse¬ 
quently  gave  with  so  much  success,  needs 
to  be  told  what  rare  natural  qualifications 


for  the  task  he  possessed.  Fine  features 
and  a  striking  presence,  with  a  voice  of 
great  flexibility,  were  added  to  a  perfect 
mastery  over  the  sense  of  his  author,  be¬ 
cause  that  author  was  himself.  But  it  is 
certain  that  many  a  low  comedian  would 
have  made  the  character  of  Sam  Weller, 
for  instance,  more  telling  than  it  proved  in 
the  hands  of  its  originator.  Many  piersons 
will  remember  what  a  hush  of  expectation 
used  to  take  possession  of  the  entire  audi¬ 
ence  when,  in  the  trial-scene  from  “  Pick¬ 
wick,”  the  crier  of  the  court  said,  “  Call 
Samuel  Weller,”  and  that  immortal  worthy 
stepped  into  the  box  ;  and  what  a  palpa¬ 
ble  feeling  of  disappointment  succeeded 
his  first  words  as  spoken  by  Mr.  Dickens  ! 
Whether  it  was  that  the  average  reader  of 
“  Pickwick”  expected  to  find  the  peculiar 
flow  of  humor  associated  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  to  be  accompanied  by  some  equally 
marked  peculiarities  of  tone  and  manner, 
or  that  every  person  present  had  formed  a 
dilferent  conception  of  the  hero,  and  was 
therefore  inevitably  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment  ;  certain  it  is  that  nearly  every  one 
of  the  audience  thought  that  the  reader 
had  in  this  respect  unaccountably  failed  : 
and,  as  we  have  said,  many  a  low  comedi¬ 
an  without  a  tithe  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  genius 
or  knowledge  of  human  nature  would  have 
better  satisfied  the  general  expectation. 
But  we  are  persuaded,  and  were  persuaded 
at  the  time,  that  Mr.  Dickens  exhibited  a 
fidelity  to  truth  in  this  instance  more  real¬ 
ly  artistic  than  in  his  imitations  of  certain 
familiar  types  of  character  such  as  Ser¬ 
jeant  Buzfuz  or  Mrs.  Cluppins.  He  pre¬ 
sented  Samuel  Weller  as  having,  in  spite  of 
all  his  wit  and  readiness,  the  characteristics 
of  the  class  of  society  to  which  he  belonged. 
People  had  forgotten  that  Sam  Weller  was 
a  boots  and  a  waiter,  and  that,  although  a 
master  of  chaff  and  slang,  he  was  not  a  pro¬ 
fessional  clown  ;  and  they  expected  to  hear 
from  the  artist  and  the  literary  man  what 
they  would  have  heard  in  a  dramatized  ver¬ 
sion  from  the  low-comedy  actor.  In  this 
respect  Mr.  Dickens,  as  an  actor,  was  ama¬ 
teurish  ;  but  it  is  only  another  way  of  say¬ 
ing  that  he  was  not  of  the  stage,  stagey. 
If  there  was  a  certain  ease  and  handiness 
which  the  practice  of  the  art  as  a  profes¬ 
sion  might  have  brought  to  him,  he  at  least 
escaped  the  tyranny  of  those  convention¬ 
alisms  which  the  best  actors  (at  least  of  ‘ 
our  own  time)  have  not  been  able  to  resist. 
Mr.  Dickens’s  acting — certainly  his  serious 
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acting — might  have  failed  in  a  large  thea¬ 
tre  just  as  a  picture  painted  by  Creswick 
or  Cooke  would  have  been  ineffective  if 
used  as  a  scene  in  that  theatre.  In  both 
cases,  broader  effects  and  less  carefulness 
in  details  would  have  been  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  effect. 

The  farce  of  “  Mr.  Nightingale’s  Diary," 
the  joint  production  of  Dickens  and  Mark 
Lemon,  which  followed  Mr.  Collins’s  play 
at  Tavistock  House,  was  well  calculated 
to  exhibit  the  versatility  of  the  principal 
actor.  Mr.  Dickens  played  one  Mr.  Gab- 
blewig,  in  which  character  he  assumed 
four  or  five  different  disguises,  changing  his 
dress,  voice,  and  look  with  a  rapidity  and 
completeness  which  the  most  practised 
“  entertainer  ’’  might  envy.  This  whimsi¬ 
cal  piece  of  extravagance  had  been  before 
played  by  the  same  actors  in  the  i^erform- 
ances  for  the  benefit  of  the  Guild  of  Lite¬ 
rature  and  Art,  but  has  never  been  print¬ 
ed,  except  privately  for  the  use  of  the 
original  actors.  What  portions  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  joint  authors  respectively 
we  can  only  surmise  ;  but  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  characters  and  speeches  which  bore 
very  clearly  stamped  upon  them  the  mark 
of  Aeir  authorship.  One  of  the  characters 
played  by  Mr.  Dickens  was  an  old  lady,  in 
great  trouble  and  perplexity  about  a  mis¬ 
sing  child ;  of  which  character  (being 
nameless  in  the  drama)  he  always  spoke, 
when  he  had  occasion  to  refer  to  her  off 
the  stage,  as  Mrs.  Gamp,  some  of  whose 
speeches  were  as  well  worthy  of  preserva¬ 
tion  for  droll  extravagance  of  incongruity 
as  the  best  of  her  famous  prototype  in 
“  Martin  Chuzzlewit.”  In  addition  to  her 
peqilexity  about  the  missing  infant,  she  is 
further  embarrassed  as  to  the  exact  sur¬ 
name  of  Mr.  Nightingale,  whose  name  she 
remembers  to  be  that  of  a  bird,  but  cannot 
always  refer  to  the  correct  species  of  that 
order.  A  quotation  we  make  from  memo¬ 
ry  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  fertile  and 
singular  fancy  from  whose  mint  it  came  : — 

“  No,  sir,  I  will  not  leave  the  house  !  I 
will  not  leave  the  establishment  without 
my  child,  my  boy.  My  boy,  sir,  which  he 
were  his  mother’s  hope  and  his  father’s 
pride,  and  no  one  as  I  am  aweer  on’s  joy. 
Vich  the  name  as  was  giv*  to  this  blessed- 
est  of  infants  and  vorked  in  best  of  Vite- 
chapel  mixed  upon  a  pincushin,  and  ‘  Save 
the  mother  ’  likewise,  were  ’Abjalom,  after 
his  own  parential  father,  Mr.  Nightingale, 
who  no  other  ways  than  by  being  guv*  to 


liquor,  lost  a  day’s  vork  at  the  veelwright 
business,  vich  it  was  but  limited,  Mr.  Sky¬ 
lark,  being  veels  of  donkey-chaises  and 
goats  ;  and  vun  vas  even  drawn  by  geese 
for  a  wager,  and  came  up  the  aisle  o’  the 
parish  church  one  Sunday  artemoon  by 
reason  of  the  perwerseness  of  the  animals, 
as  could  be  testified  by  Mr.  Wix  the  beadle 
afore  he  died  of  drawing  on  Vellinton 
boots  to  which  he  was  not  accustomed, 
after  an  'earty  meal  of  roast  beef  and  a 
pickled  walnut  to  which  he  were  too  par- 
jial  I  Yes,  Mr.  Robin  Redbreast,  in  the 
marble  fontin  of  that  theer  church  was  he 
baptized  Abjalom,  vich  never  can  be  un¬ 
made  or  undone,  I  am  proud  to  say,  not 
to  please  nor  give  offence  to  no  one,  no- 
hows  and  noveres,  sir.  .  .  .  Ah! ‘affliction 
sore  long  time  Maria  Nightingale  bore  ; 
physicians  was  in  vain’ — ndt  that  I  am 
aweer  she  had  anyone  in  particular,  sir, 
excepting  one,  vich  she  tore  his  hair  by 
handfuls  out  in  consequence  of  disagree¬ 
ments  re/ative  to  her  complaint ;  and  dead 
she  is,  and  will  be,  as  the  hosts  of  the 
Egyptian  fairies  ;  and  this  I  shall  prove,  di¬ 
rectly  minute,  on  the  evingdence  of  my 
brother  the  sexton,  whom  I  shall  her^  pro¬ 
duce,  to  your  confusion,  young  person,  in 
the  twinkling  of  a  star  or  humin  eye  !  ’’ 
Scarcely  had  the  old  lady  quitted  the 
stage  when  Mr.  Dickens  reappeared  as 
“my  brother  the  sexton,"  a  very  old 
gentleman  indeed,  with  a  quavery  voice  and 
self-satisfied  smile  (pleasantly  suggesting 
how  inimitable  must  have  been  the  same 
actor’s  manner  as  Justice  Shallow),  and 
afflicted  wdth  a  “hardness  of  hearing" 
which  almost  baffled  the  efforts  of  his 
interrogators  to  obtain  from  him  the 
desired  information  as  to  the  certificate  of 
Mrs.  Nightingale’s  decease.  “  It’s  no  use 
your  whispering  to  me,  sir!”  was  the 
gentle  remonstrance  which  the  first  loud 
shout  in  his  ear  elicited  ;  and  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  being  put  whether  “he  had  ever 
buried" — he  at  once  interrupted  to  reply 
that  he  had  brewed ;  and  that  he  and  his 
old  woman — “my  old  woman  was  a  Kent¬ 
ish  woman,  gentlemen ;  one  year,  sir,  we 
brewed  some  of  the  strongest  ale  that  ever 
you  drank,  sir :  they  used  to  call  it  down 
in  our  part  of  the  country  (in  allusion,  you 
understand,  to  its  great  strength,  gentle¬ 
men),  ‘Samson  with  his  hair  on,"’ — at 
which  point  the  thread  of  his  narrative  was 
cut  short  by  the  reiteration,  in  a  louder 
key  sffll,  of  the  intended  question  in  a 
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complete  form.  A  third  character  in  the 
farce,  sustained  by  Dickens,  was  that 
of  a  malade  imaginaire,  for  the  time 
being  under  treatment  by  a  new  specific, 
“  mustard  and  milk,”  the  merits  of  which 
he  could  not  highly  enough  extol,  but 
which  nevertheless  was  not  so  soothing  in 
its  effects  but  that  the  patient  gave  every 
minute  a  loud  shriek — explaining  aiK)lo- 
getically,  “That’s  the  mustard  ! "  followed 
immediately  by  a  still  louder  one,  “  That’s 
the  milk  !  ”  We  are  afraid  to  say  in  how 
many  other  disguises  our  manager  appear¬ 
ed,  but  there  was  certainly  one  other,  a 
footman  or  waiter,  in  which  character  the 
actor  gave  us  a  most  amusing  caricature 
of  the  manner  of  one  of  his  own  servants ; 
and  we  remember  with  what  glee,  one 
night  at  supper  after  rehearsal,  Dickens 
learned  that  the  man  in  question  had  been 
heard  imitating  his  master  in  the  part  for 
the  amusement  of  his  fellow-servants,  in 
utter  ignorance  that  he  himself  had  sat  in 
the  first  instance  for  the  portrait  'I'his 
very  clever  farce  might  well  be  given  to 
die  public  now  that  the  chief  actor  is  no 
more ;  for  though  the  character  is  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  amateurs,  or 
even  most  professionals  (and  we  are  not 
forgetting  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  in  “  Pat¬ 
ter  versus  Clatter”),  the  piece  contains 
dialogue  full  of  humor  peculiarly  Dicken¬ 
sian.  As  a  comedian,  it  is  perhaps  with 
Charles  Mathews  alone  that  we  should 
think  of  comparing  Charles  Dickens.  In 
repose,  the  walk  and  voice  and  manner  of 
the  two  were  much  alike  ;  though  in  |x>wer 
of  facial  and  vocal  change  Mr.  Dickens 
had  great  advantages  ;  and  he  had  further 
an  earnestness  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  other  actor,  the  lack  of  which  has  kept 
him  from  excelling  in  many  characters  for 
which  in  other  respects  he  would  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  qualified.  The  same  amaz¬ 
ing  fertility  and  rapidity  of  invention,  in 
which  Dickens  stands  without  a  rival  as  a 
humorist,  often  served  him  in  excellent 
stead,  in  the  sudden  substitution  of  ex¬ 
tempore  remarks  known  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  actor  as  “  gag.”  On  one  occasion 
in  a  farce  (we  forget  its  name)  played 
after  “The  Frozen  Deep,”  one  of  the 
characters  having  occasion  to  disguise 
himself  for  the  moment  in  the  chintz  cover 
of  the  sofa,  Mr.  Dickens  suddenly  observ¬ 
ed,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  fellow-actors, 
“  He  has  a  general  appearance  of  going 
to  have  his  hair  cut !  ”  a  comparison  so 


ingeniously  perfect  as  to  convulse  every¬ 
body  on  and  off  the  stage  with  laughter. 
In  this  rapid  discovery  of  resemblances — 
for  example,  Mrs.  Lirriper’s  description  of 
the  poor  gentleman,  when  the  fire  broke 
out  in  her  lodgings,  carried  out  in  a  chair, 
“  similar  to  (iuy  Fawkes,”  or  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Captain  Bunsby’s  eyes,  “one 
movable  and  one  stationary,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  some  light-houses” — our  great 
novelist  has  never  been  approached. 
“Thus,”  it  has  been  truly  said,  “he 
makes  human  nature  and  its  surroundings 
speak  to  us  ;  and  thus  the  richness^f  life 
is  multiplied  to  us  infinitely,  so  long  as  we 
are  enabled  to  view  it  with  his  eyes;” 
This  predominant  note  of  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens’s  humor,  in  which  he  has  had  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  have  endless  imitators  but  no 
equal,  adds  anotlier  to  the  many  difficul¬ 
ties  that  are  found  in  drawing  any  sharp 
line  of  distinction  between  humor  and  wit. 
Wit,  according  to  the  definition  commonly 
accepted,  lies  in  the  discovery  of  relations 
between  words  or  ideas  before  unsuspect¬ 
ed  or  unimagined ;  but  the  genius  of  at 
least  one  eminent  contemporary  of  Dick¬ 
ens  shows  how  any  definition  of  the  kind 
is  subject  to  continuous  modification. 
'I'homas  Hood  was  a  great  wit — in  his  own 
line  without  a  rival — but  his  best  wit  mer¬ 
ges  into  humor,  transfused  by  his  great 
gift  of  human  kindness.  Thackeray  was 
feeling  his  way  to  a  truer  account  of  the 
matter  when  he  said,  “  Shall  we  not  call 
humor  the  union  of  love  and  wit?”  In 
this  combination  of  a  swift  and  vivid  intel¬ 
lectual  apprehension  with  the  controlling 
sense  of  a  human  relationship  with  all  the 
diverse  creations  of  his  fancy,  consists  the 
power  of  Charles  Dickens.  And  in  this 
regard,  as  a  humorist,  he  takes  higher  rank 
than  Thackeray.  The  latter  does  not 
stand  on  the  same  level  as  his  characters  : 
he  looks  down  upon  them,  kindly,  no 
doubt,  and  pityingly,  but  still  from  a 
higher  elevation.  The  allegory  which  he 
suggested  in  the  preface  to  “  Vanity  F'air” 
was  more  candid  than  perhaps  the  writer 
knew.  He  looked  on  the  men  and  women 
whose  thoughts  and  actions  developed 
under  his  hand  as  puppets,  and  he  thereby 
missed  the  sense,  ever  present  with  his 
brother-novelist,  of  a  real  human  equality 
with  them.  He  was  capable  of  love  for 
them,  but  it  was  the  love  of  compassion 
rather  than  of  sympathy. 

It  was  perhaps  partly  owing  to  Mr. 
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Dickens’s  sense  that  his  mission  in  life  was 
to  be  an  “  entertainer,”  that  from  the  out¬ 
set  of  his  literary  career  he  exhibited  so 
strong  a  fellow-feeling  with  entertainers 
of  all  kinds :  and  these  few  rough  notes  of 
his  own  theatrical  relaxations  may  be  of 
interest  if  only  as  illustrating  one  un¬ 
doubted  characteristic  of  his  genius.  His 
love  of  the  stage,  and  his  familiarity  with 
every  aspect  of  it,  are  apparent  in  almost 
everything  he  has  written,  from  the 
“  Sketches  by  Boz,"  in  which  he  described 
an  evening  at  Astle/s  (which,  by  the  way, 
may  be  compared,  by  those  who  like  to 
trace  the  growing  power  and  the  perfect¬ 
ing  louch  of  a  great  artist,  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  same  scene  in  the  “  Old  Curi¬ 
osity  Shop”),  to  the  casual  mention  in  the 
unfinished  “Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood”  of 
the  picture  of  “Signor  Jacksonini  the 
clown,  in  the  act  of  saying  ‘  How  are  you 
to-morrow?’  quite  as  large  as  life  and 
nearly  as  melancholy.”  The  conventional¬ 
ities  and  artificialities  of  the  stage  afforded 
him  constant  material  for  humorous  de¬ 
scription,  or  comment.  He  has  written 
nothing  more  genuinely  humorous  and 
clever  than  the  account  of  Mr.  Crummies 
and  his  company  at  the  Portsmouth 
Theatre.  Who  can  ever  forget  Mr. 
Crummies’  expression  of  honest  regret  as 
he  recalled  the  first-tragedy-man,  once  a 
member  of  his  company,  who  “  when  he 
played  Othello  used  to  black  himself  all 
over.  That’s  going  into  a  part  as  if  you 
felt  it  It  isn’t  common,  more’s  the  pity  ;  ” 
or  the  same  gentleman’s  account  to 
Nicholas  of  his  first  introduction  to  Mrs. 
Crummies ; — “The  first  time  I  saw  that  ad¬ 
mirable  woman,  Johnson,  she  stood  on  her 
head  ou  the  butt-end  of  a  spear,  surround¬ 
ed  by  blazing  fire-works  I  ”  But,  although 
Mr.  Dickens  constantly  introduced  the 
theatre  and  the  theatrical  profession,  to 
laugh  at  their  too  common  absurdities  and 
their  adherence  to  tradition,  he  believed 
in  them  still.  His  own  genius  was  too 
dramatic  for  him  not  to  have  strong  sym¬ 
pathy  with  dramatic  representations,  if  at 
the  same  time  his  close  observation  of 
human  nature,  and  his  keen  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  forced  him  to  see  how  little 
illusive  stage  illusion  commonly  is.  There 
is  no  theme  on  which  he  appears  to  love 
more  to  dwell  “The  Uncommercial 
Traveller,”  and  the  miscellaneous  papers 
which  he  contributed  to  his  periodical 
Household  Words,  are  full  of  exquisite 
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instances  in  point.  He  cannot  mention 
Dullborough  as  “his  boyhood’s  home” 
without  remembering  that  he  feels  “  like  a 
tenor  in  an  English  opera  when  he  does 
so.”  He  cannot  pass  the  Dullborough 
T'heatre  without  calling  to  mind  that  there 
he  had  first  seen  “  the  funny  countryman, 
but  countryman  of  noble  principles,  in  a 
flowered  waistcoat,  crunch  up  his  little  hat 
and  throw  it  on  the  ground,  and  pull  off 
his  coat,  saying,  ‘  Dom  thee.  Squire,  coom 
on  with  thy  fistes,  then  !  ’  At  which  the 
lovely  young  woman  who  kept  company 
with  him  (and  who  went  out  gleaning  in  a 
narrow  white  muslin  apron  with  five  beau¬ 
tiful  bars  of  five  different  colored  ribbons 
across  it)  was  so  frightened  for  his  sake 
that  she  fainted  away.”  And  every  one 
has  noted,  in  reading  that  uncomfortable 
and  rather  drearj’  story  “  Hard  Times,” 
that  the  part  which  the  author  himself 
really  enjoyed  is  that  which  deals  with  the 
interests  of  the  poor  horse-riding  people — 
Mr.  Sleary,  Sissy  Jupe,  and  Master  Kid¬ 
derminster.  Mr.  (Iradgrind’s  method  of 
gauging  all  human  nature  by  statistics  is  a 
trifle  caricatured,  and  the  boasts  of  Mr. 
Bounderby  a  thought  conventional ;  but 
poor  old  asthmatic  Mr.  Slear/s  account 
of  his  new  scene  in  the  circle,  as  he  im¬ 
parts  it  to  Sissy  Jupe,  reveals  at  once  where 
the  humorist  was  really  strong  and  rejoiced 
in  his  strength  : — “  If  you  wath  to  thee 
our  Children  in  the  Wood,  with  their  father 
and  mother  both  a-dying,  on  a  horthe — 
their  uncle  a  receiving  them  ath  hith 
wardth,  ui)on  a  horthe — themthelvth  both 
a-goin’  a  blackbenyin’  on  a  horthe — and 
the  robinth  a  cornin’  in  to  cover  ’em  with 
leavth,  upon  a  horthe — you’d  thay  it  wath 
the  conipletetht  thing  ever  you  set  your 
eyeth  on  !  ”  Dickens  was  drawn  towards 
all  that  multifarious  class  who  live  by  af¬ 
fording  what  he  conceived  to  be  innocent 
amusement.  It  was  his  favorite  doctrine 
that  people  must  be  amused — that  they 
needed  it;  and  no  form  of  pharisaical 
propriety  was  more  irritating  to  him  than 
that  which  advocated  the  mechanics’  in¬ 
stitute  or  the  lecture-hall  as  the  only  legi¬ 
timate  relief  to  the  working-man’s  hours 
of  labor.  The  great  novelist  must  himself 
have  known  to  how  many  thousands  his 
own  writings  ministered  refreshment  and 
enjoyment  after  the  dull  mechanic  routine 
of  daily  work,  and  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  that  uneven-handed  policy  which 
would  deny  amusement,  because  it  must 
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needs  be  of  a  less  elevated  character,  to 
the  social  ranks  below  his  own.  Hence 
was  it,  in  part,  that  while  his  own  tastes  led 
him  to  enjoy  the  theatre  and  all  its  associ¬ 
ations,  he  looked  tenderly  and  lovingly, 
and  therefore  with  real  humor,  uf)on  Mrs. 
Jarley,  and  the  Punch  and  Judy  men,  and 
Dr.  Marygold :  yes,  down  to  the  poor 
artist  “  who  had  somewhat  deranged  the 
natural  expression  of  his  countenance  by 
putting  small  leaden  lozenges  into  his  eyes 
and  bringing  them  out  at  his  mouth.” 

The  success  of  “  The  Light-house,”  per¬ 
formed  at  Tavistock  House  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  of  1856,  and  subsecpiently  repeated 
at  CamjKlen  House,  Kensington,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Consumption  Hospital  at 
Bournemouth,  induced  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
to  try  his  dramatic  fortune  once  more,  and 
the  result  was  the  drama  of The  Frozen 
Deep,”  with  an  excellent  part  for  Mr. 
Dickens  and  opportunity  for  charming 
scenic  effects  by  Mr.  Stanfield  and  Mr. 
Telbin.  The  plot  was  of  the  slightest. 
A  young  naval  officer,  Richard  Wardour, 
is  in  love,  and  is  aware  that  he  has  a  rival 
in  the  lady’s  affections,  though  he  does 
not  know  that  rival’s  name.  His  ship  is 
ordered  to  take  part  in  an  expedition  to 
the  polar  regions,  and,  as  we  remember, 
the  moody  and  unhappy  young  officer, 
while  chopping  down  for  firewood  some 
part  of  what  had  composed  the  sleeping 
compartment  of  a  wooden  hut,  discovers 
from  a  name  carved  upon  the  timbers  that 
his  hated  rival  is  with  him  taking  part  in 
the  expedition.  His  resolve  to  compass 
the  other’s  death  gradually  gives  place  to 
a  better  spirit,  and  the  drama  ends  with 
his  saving  his  rival  from  starvation  at  the 
cost  of  his  own  life,  himself  living  just 
long  enoiigh  to  bestow  his  dying  blessing 
on  the  lovers ;  the  ladies  whose  brothers 
and  lovers  were  on  the  expedition  having 
joined  them  in  Newfoundland.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  Richard  ^V’ardour  afforded  the 
actor  opportunity  for  a  fine  display  of 
mental  struggle  and  a  gradual  transition 
from  moodiness  to  vindictiveness,  and 
finally,  under  the  pressure  of  suffering,  to 
penitence  and  resignation,  and  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Dickens  with  consummate 
skill.  The  charm  of  the  piece  as  a  whole, 
however,  did  not  depend  so  much  upon 
the  acting  of  the  principal  character,  fine 
as  it  was,  as  on  the  perfect  refinement 
and  natural  pathos  with  which  the  family 
and  domestic  interest  of  the  story  was 


sustained.  The  ladies  to  whose  acting  so 
much  of  this  charm  was  due  are  happily 
still  living,  and  must  not  be  mentioned 
by  name  or  made  the  subjects  of  criticism 
in  this  place ;  but  the  circumstance  is 
worth  noticing  as  suggesting  one  reason 
why  such  a  drama,  effective  and  touching 
in  the  drawing-room,  would  be  even  un¬ 
pleasing  on  *  the  stage.  Such  a  drama 
depends  for  its  success  on  a  refinement 
of  mind  and  feeling  in  the  performers 
which  in  the  present  state  of  the  theatrical 
art  must  of  necessity  be  rarely  possessed, 
or  if  possessed  must  sp>eedily  succumb  to 
the  unwholesome  influences  of  that  class 
of  dramatic  literature  which  alone,  if  we 
are  to  credit  the  managers,  is  found  to 
please  at  the  present  day.  The  fact  fur¬ 
ther  suggests  that  if  the  drama  as  one  of 
the  arts  which  give  high  and  noble  plea¬ 
sure  is  to  endure,  it  must  be  (for  a  while, 
at  least)  under  such  circumstances  as  the 
private  theatricals  which  Mr.  Dickens’s 
talent  and  enterprise  have  made  famous. 
While  the  true  drama  is  under  persecution 
in  public,  it  must  find  shelter  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  of  private  houses  and  the  willing 
co-operation  of  the  talent  and  refinement 
of  private  life.  No  theatrical  performance 
can  satisfy  an  educated  taste  in  which  the 
characters  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
sustained  by  representatives  who  cannot 
walk,  speak,  and  act  as  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men.  Such  performances  as  “The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,”  “  Not  so  Bad  as  we 
Seem,”  and  “  The  Frozen  Deep,”  in  which 
Mr.  Dickens  with  his  friends  and  literary 
brethren  took  part,  are  worthy  of  being 
cherished  in  memory,  as  showing  that 
the  drama  is  not  superseded  by  prose 
fiction,  as  some  persons  believe,  but  is 
still  capable  of  affording  high  and  intense 
intellectual  pleasure  of  its  own. 

The  production  of  “The  Frozen  Deep  ” 
has  a  literary  interest  for  the  reader  of 
Dickens,  as  marking  the  date  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advance  in  his  career  as  an  artist. 
It  was  during  the  performance  of  this  play 
with  his  children  and  friends,  he  tells  us 
in  the  preface  of  his  “  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,”  that  the  plot  of  that  story  took 
shape  in  his  imagination.  He  does  not 
confide  to  us  what  was  the  precise  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  events.  But 
the  critical  reader  will  have  noticed  that 
then,  and  from  that  time  onwards,  the 
novelist  discovered  a  manifest  solicitude 
and  art  in  the  construction  of  his  plots 
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which  he  had  not  evinced  up  to  that  time. 
In  his  earlier  works  there  is  little  or  no 
constructive  ability.  “Pickwick"  was 
merely  a  series  of  scenes  from  I<ondon 
and  country  life  more  or  less  loosely 
strung  together.  “Nicholas  Nickleby" 
was  in  this  respect  little  different.  In 
“  Copperfield  ”  there  is  more  attention  to 
this  specially  dramatic  faculty,  but  even 
in  that  novel  the  special  skill  of  the  con¬ 
structor  is  exhibited  rather  in  episodes  of 
the  story  than  in  the  narrative  as  a  whole. 
But  from  and  after  the  “Tale  of  Two 
Cities,"  Mr.  Dickens  manifests  a  diligent 
pursuit  of  that  art  of  framing  and  de¬ 
veloping  a  plot  which  there  can  be  little 
doubt  is  traceable  to  the  influence  of  his 
intimate  and  valued  friend  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins.  In  this  special  art  Mr.  Collins 
has  long  held  high  rank  among  living  nov¬ 
elists.  He  is  indeed,  we  think,  open  to 
the  charge  of  sacrificing  too  much  to  the 
composition  of  riddles,  which,  like  riddles 
of  another  kind,  lose  much  of  their  inter¬ 
est  when  once  they  have  been  solved. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
Mr.  Dickens  was  aiming  at  one  special 
excellence  of  Mr.  Collins,  the  latter  was 
assimilating  his  style,  in  some  other  re¬ 
spects,  to  that  of  his  brother-novelist, 
l^h,  of  late  years,  seemed  to  be  desi¬ 
rous  of  the  special  dramatic  faculty  which 
the  other  possessed.  Mr.  Dickens’s  plots, 
Mr.  Collins’s  characters  and  dialogues, 
bore  more  and  more  clearly  marked  the 
traces  of  the  model  on  which  they  were 
respectively  based.  It  is  ix>ssible,  how¬ 
ever,  that  another  consideration  was  in¬ 
fluencing  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dickens’s 
genius.  He  may  have  half  suspected  that 
the  peculiar  freshness  of  his  earlier  style 
was  no  longer  at  his  command,  and  he 
may  have  bwn  desirous  of  breaking  fre^ 
ground  and  cultivating  a  faculty  too  long 
neglected.  As  we  have  said,  we  believe 
that  his  genius  was  largely  dramatic,  and 
that  it  was  the  overpowering  fertility  of  his 
humor  as  a  descriptive  writer  which  led  him 
at  the  outset  of  his  literary  career  to  prose 
Action  as  the  freest  outcome  of  his  gen¬ 
ius.  However  that  may  be,  he  loved  the 
drama  and  things  dramatic  ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  what  might  be  inferred  from  the 
lecture  which  Nicholas  administers  to  the 
literary  gentleman  in  “Nicholas  Nickleby,” 
he  evidently  loved  to  see  his  own  stories  in 


a  dramatic  shape,  when  the  adaptation  was 
made  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and 
design  of  the  originator.  Most  of  his 
earlier  works  were  dramatized,  and  en¬ 
joyed  a  success  attributable  not  less  to 
the  admirable  acting  which  they  called 
forth  than  to  the  fame  of  the  characters 
in  their  original  setting.  His  Christmas 
Stories  proved  most  successful  in  their 
dramatic  sha]>e,  and  it  is  difhcult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  had  not  in  view  those  ad¬ 
mirable  comedians,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keeley, 
when  he  drew  the  charming  characters  of 
Britain  and  Clemency  Newcome.  His 
“Tale  of  Two  Cities”  (which,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  somewhere 
publicly  referred  to  as  the  Anest  of  his 
friend’s  Actions  in  point  of  construc¬ 
tion)  was  arranged  under  his  own  super¬ 
vision  for  the  stage,  and  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  growing  pleasure  in  seeing  his  works 
reproduced  in  this  shape,  for  “  Little 
Em’ly,"  the  latest  arrangement  of  “  David 
CopperAeld,"  was  produced  with  at  least 
his  sanction  and  approval ;  and  at  the 
present  date  a  version  of  the  “  Old  Curi¬ 
osity  Shop,"  under  the  title  of  “  Nell,"  is 
announced  for  immediate  production,  as 
having  been  similarly  approved  by  himself 
shortly  before  his  lamented  death.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  stage  we  may  well 
be  thankful  for  pieces  so  wholesome  in 
interest,  so  pure  in  moral,  so  abounding 
in  unforced  humor,  as  his  best  stories  are 
adapted  to  provide. 

Not,  perhaps,  till  the  next  great  master 
of  humor  shall  have  arisen,  and  in  his  turn 
Axed  the  humorous  form  for  the  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  that  succeed  him,  will  Dick¬ 
ens’s  countrymen  be  able  to  fonn  a  |>rox- 
imate  idea  of  the  rank  he  is  Anally  to  take 
in  the  roll  of  English  authors.  The 
shoals  of  imitators  who  have  enjoyed  a 
transient  popularity  by  imitating  all  that 
can  be  imitated  of  a  great  writer — his 
most  superAcial  and  perishable  attractions 
— will  have  been  forgotten,  and  it  must 
then  be  seen  whether  the  better  portion 
of  Mr.  Dickens’s  genius  is  of  that  stuff 
which  will  stand  the  test  of  changing 
fashion  and  habits  of  thought.  We  have 
little  doubt  that,  to  use  the  words  with 
which  Lord  Macaulay  concluded  his  re¬ 
view  of  Byron,  “  after  the  closest  scrutiny, 
there  will  still  remain  much  that  can  only 
perish  with  the  English  language." 
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The  Spectator. 

THE  SIRENS. 

Off  Capri,  April,  1868. 

I.oojc  down, — far  downward  !  Are  not  those  the  Sirens  ? 

Do  not  their  white  arms  ^leam, 

Where  wavering  sunbeams  light  the  depths  of  ocean, 

Like  some  sweet  doubtful  dream  ! 

I.isten,  oh  listen  !  Is  not  that  their  singing? — 

That  low,  sweet,  munnuring  sound, 

Steeping  both  soul  and  sense  in  slumbrous  music, 

That  ever-eddying  round. 


Now  sinks  and  pauses  dying,  and  then  rises. 

Most  like  an  organ’s  swell  ; 

.\nd  if  the  words  be  theirs  that  fill  my  fancy. 

Or  mine,  I  cannot  tell. 

“  Come-down,”  they  sing,  “  come  down,  oh,  weary  mortal 
With  heart  so  ill  at  ease  ! 

Come  down,  and  taste  the  cool  calm  rest  that  waits  you, 
IJelow  the  changeful  seas  ! 

“  Above,  the  fiery  summer  sunbeams  scorch  you, 

Arfd  the  hard  winter  chills, 
lielow,  is  neither  burning  heat  of  summer. 

Nor  yet  the  cold  which  kills. 

“  Above,  your  eyes  are  blinded  by  the  sunshine. 

Or  look  in  vain  for  light. 

Below,  a  soft  green  twilight  reigns  forever. 

Of  equal  day  and  night. 

“  The  earth  is  full  of  care,  of  wild  endeavor. 

That  seldom  brings  success. 

Of  griefs  that  sap  the  strength,  and  dim  the  eyesight. 

And  joys  that  do  not  bless. 

“  There  all  things  change, — your  very  griefs  pass  by  you. 
And  fast  your  joys  decay*. 

And  the  strong  passions  of  your  hate  and  anger 
Die  fruitlessly  away. 

Life  flieth  fast,  and  falleth  quickly  from  you. 

Your  once  warm  loves  grow  cold  ; 

Your  youth  is  full  of  toil :  your  age  is  weary  ; 

And  so  your  tale  is  told ! 

“  But,  down  with  us,  no  weariness  nor  labor, 

•  Shall  stir  your  dreamful  ease. 

.  And  the  fierce  fire  of  passion,  and  of  longing. 

Grows  cool  beneath  the  seas. 
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“  For  here,  i>erpetual  pleasure  steeps  the  senses 
In  deep  unbroken  calm, 

Closing  the  wounds  you  bring  from  life’s  wild  struggle, 
With  its  soft  healing  balm.  - 

“  Come  down  !  You  love  to  feel  the  tiny  wavelets 
Steal  round  'about  your  feet. 

If ’tis  a  joy  to  feel  their  sportive  kisses. 

Will  not  their  clasp  be  sweet  ? 

“  Come  down  !  come  down  1  The  lulling  voice  of  ocean 
Shall  drown  earth’s  harsher  noise  ; 

And  you  shall  taste  how  rest  that  is  unbroken 
Outweighs  her  chiefest  joys.” 

Oh,  cease,  sweet  voices  !  cease  your  witching  music. 
Cease  ere  your  song  prevail ! 

Ah  ! — it  is  over  ! — and  I  was  but  dreaming 
Upon  the  ancient  tale. 


W’here  yet  lies  hid  a  truth  of  subtle  meaning. 
By  noblest  hearts  confest ; 

Except  as  he  becometh  beast,  or  angel, 

Man  may  not  hnd  his  rest. 

And  though  in  truth  we  hear  no  Siren  voices 
Luring  to  shameful  ease. 

Yet  yearnings  rise  within  us  as  we  listen 
Unto  the  murmuring  seas ; 


For  there  is  something  in  the  sound  of  waters 
Sweeter  than  sweetest  mirth. 

Uttering  aloud  the  soul’s  unspoken  longings. 
Sought  and  unfound  on  earth. 


Chambers’s  Journal. 

CURIOUS  TITLES  OF  BOOKS. 


Victor  Hugo  tells  us  that,  being  be- 
hind-hand  with  his  publisher  in  his  agree¬ 
ment  to  write  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  he 
locked  up  his  clothes,  bought  a  knitted 
woollen  suit,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the 
house  for  a  few  months  until  his  work  was 
completed.  He  had  also  on  the  first  day 
prepared  a  bottle  of  ink,  the  last  drop  of 
which  was  finished  with  the  last  line. 
This  gave  him  the  idea  of  naming  the  book 
The  Contents  of  a  Bottle  of  Ink,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  carry  out,  considering 
the  title  he  had  already  chosen  more  to 
the  purpose.  Some  years  after,  his  friend, 
Alphonse  Karr,  who  thought  the  idea  a 
channing  one,  begged  it  of  him,  and  pub¬ 


lished  under  this  name  several  novels — 
among  others,  his  masterpiece  of  wit  and 
emotion,  Genex^ihe. 

In  every  age,  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
great  consideration  with  authors  as  to  the 
title  under  which  they  shall  issue  their 
works ;  publishers  agree  with  them  in  the 
importance  they  attach  to  this  point,  as 
the  public  are  easily  attracted  by  a  taking 
title.  Pliny  remarks  that  the  Creeks  show¬ 
ed  admirable  taste  in  this  way ;  some  call¬ 
ed  them  A  Hive,  by  which  their  readers 
were  to  understand  that  they  would  enjoy 
a  rich  piece  of  honeycomb ;  others.  The 
Horn  of  Abundance,  or  the  Meadow,  the 
Picture,  tlie  Violet ;  whilst  the  Latins,  in 
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their  vulgarity,  were  content  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  names  of  Antiquities,  Examples,  or 
Arts.  The  more  witty  gave  the  title  of 
Lucubrations,  as  did  the  author  who  called 
himself  Bibaculus,  and  who  passed  the 
night  in  drinking.  Varro  named  his  satire 
A  Mai'able  Picture ;  whilst  Diodorus, 
among  the  (Jreeks,  disdaining  these  puer¬ 
ilities,  entitled  his  work  The  Library. 
Aulus  (xellius  tells  us  that  it  was  during 
the  long  winter-nights  in  the  country  of 
Attica  that  he  amused  himself  in  writing 
his  work,  which  he  therefore  denominated 
The  Attic  Nights. 

The  oriental  and  Jewish  nations,  on  the 
contrary,  sought  for  the  most  obscure  and 
ridiculous  titles.  Who  could  imagine  that 
The  Heart  of  Aaron  was  a  commentary 
on  the  prophets  ;  or  The  Bones  of  Joseph 
an  introduction  to  the  Talmud.  The  Gar¬ 
den  of  Nuts  and  The  Golden  Apples  are 
theological  works ;  a  ritual  is  the  Pome¬ 
granate  in  Flower ;  and  a  catalogue  of 
rabbinical  wTitings  passes  under  the  name 
of  The  Lips  of  the  Sleepers,  alluding  to  a 
passage  in  Solomon’s  Song.  There  is  also 
The  Royal  Wardrobe,  divided  into  Ten 
Coats,  by  Mardocheus ;  The  Book  of  the 
Druggist,  by  Eleazar,  a  work  which  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  treatise  on 
the  love  of  (lod ;  and  The  Two  Hands, 
the  hand  of  the  poor  and  the  hand  of  the 
king,  each  section  being  divided  into  five 
fingers.  The  Perfume  of  Damascus  Roses 
is  the  poetical  title  of  the  history  of  some 
of  Mohammed’s  companions  who  lived  to 
the  age  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
The  Spring-time  of  the  Just,  by  Zania- 
khichari,  is  a  collection  of  farces;  and 
there  are  two  works  on  law  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Turkish  jurisconsult,  Ibrahim,  en¬ 
titled  Precious  Stones,  and  The  Confluence 
of  tlu  Seas. 

When  we  reach  the  middle  ages,  authors 
in  the  West  seem  to  have  adopted  the  east¬ 
ern  fashion,  and  tried  to  make  their  titles 
as  enigmatical  and  fantastic  as  those  of  the 
East.  Sometimes  they  are  so  long  as  to 
be  a  sort  of  prospectus  of  the  whole  work, 
as,  for  instance,  the  following  :  The  Great 
Shipwreck  of  Fools,  who  are  in  the  Hold 
of  Ignorance,  swimming  in  the  Sea  of  the 
World :  a  book  of  great  Effect,  Profit, 
Utility,  Value,  Honour,  and  Moral  Virtue, 
for  the  Instruction  of  everybody ;  which 
book  is  adorned  with  a  great  number  of 
Figures,  the  better  to  demonstrate  the  Folly 
of  the  World.  Or  this :  The  Blazon  of 


Dances,  where  may  be  seen  the  Misfortunes 
and  Ruin  arising  from  Dances;  from 
which  no  Man  ever  returns  the  Wiser,  or 
Women  the  more  Modest,  lire  heated 
spirit  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  angry  pas¬ 
sions  of  their  opponents,  are  often  dis¬ 
played  in  the  titles  of  religious  works  dur¬ 
ing  the  sixteenth  century.  Dumoulin 
published  one  which  he  calls  The  Waters 
of  Siloam,  to  extinguish  the  Fires  of  Pur¬ 
gatory,  against  the  Reasoning  and  Allega¬ 
tions  of  a  Portuguese  Cordelier  ;  to  which 
a  reply  was  written  by  Cayet :  The  Burn¬ 
ing  Furnace  and  the  Reflecting  Stove,  to 
evaporate  the  pretended  Waters  of  Siloam, 
and  to  enforce  Purgatory  against  the 
Heresies,  Calumnies,  Falsities,  and  Cavils 
of  the  pretended  Minister  Dumoulin.  This 
was  published  at  Marseille — The  Little  Dog 
of  the  Gospel  barking  at  the  Errors  of 
Luther  ;  to  which  may  be  joined  as  a  pen¬ 
dant,  The  Little  Pocket-pistol  which  fires 
at  Heretics.  A  Jesuit  who  wrote  against 
the  zealous  Puritan,  Sir  Humphrey  Lind, 
called  his  work,  A  Pair  of  Spectacles  for 
Humphrey  Lind ;  to  which  the  latter  re¬ 
plied  by,  A  Case  for  a  Pair  of  Spectacles 
for  Humphrey  Lind.  Here  are  a  few 
more  similar  ones  :  A  Pair  of  Bellows  to 
blow  the  Dust  off  which  covers  John  Fry, 
1646  ;  A  Bullet  shot  into  the  Devils  Camp 
by  the  Cannon  of  the  Covenant ;  The  Bar¬ 
ber,  or  Timothy  Priestley  shorn,  as  he  may 
be  seen  in  his  own  Mirror,  and  shaved  by 
G.  Huntingdon. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  writers  of  works 
of  devotion  had  a  particular  preference 
for  strange  titles  ;  perhaps  to  counteract 
the  unattractive  dryness  of  their  subject- 
matter.  A  priest  taking  for  his  medita¬ 
tions  the  anthems  which  are  sung  in  Ad¬ 
vent  and  before  Christmas,  entitles  them. 
The  Sweet  Marroio  and  Tasty  Sauce  of 
the  Savoury  Bones  of  the  Saints  in  Advent. 
A  canon  of  Riez,  in  Provence,  writes. 
The  Royal  Post  to  Paradise,  very  useful 
to  those  who  wish  to  go  there  ;  a  Collection 
of  the  Works  of  Pious  Doctors  who  have 
curiously  treated  the  Subject.  In  it  there 
is  a  chapter  on  the  post  established  by 
Satan  to  go  to  Hell,  and  another  to  reach 
Purgatory,  which  is  the  suburb  of  Heaven, 
and  the  outer  court  of  Paradise.  An 
ascetic  gives  us.  The  Scraper  of  Vanity  ; 
a  Spiritual  Pillow  necessary  to  extirpate 
Vice  and  to  plant  Virtue — a  strange  use 
for  a  pillow,  certainly.  Philip  Bosquier, 
a  Flemish  monk,  published  a  tragedy  en- 
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titled  The  Little  Rasor  of  Worldly  Orna-  In  the  next  century,  pompous  titles 
merits.  We  have  The  Spiritual  Snuff-box,  were  fashionable  :  we  have  Palaces,  Cas¬ 
io  lead  demoted  Souls  to  Christ,  and  The  ties.  Shields,  Theatres,  of  the  World,  of 
Spiritual  Seringa,  for  Souls  steeped  in  Pleasure,  or  of  Honor,  We  have  the 
Devotion,  in  which  the  author  thus  strongly  Mirror  of  Apothecaries  ;  2  he  Ballad  of 
apostrophizes  those  of  the  fair  sex  who  are  Drugs.  The  Beautiful  She-wolf  is  noth- 
addicted  to  painting  their  cheeks  :  “  Vile  ing  but  an  abridgment  of  the  philosophy 
carcasses,  masses  of  infamy,  have  you  no  of  Wolf;  and  Madame  Ciottsched  names 
shame  in  turning  yourselves  round  and  a  similar  work  as  The  Touching  Appeal 
round  in  the  furnace  of  love,  and  blushing  of  Horace,  an  Experienced  Traveller,  to 
like  boiled  lobsters  to  secure  for  your-  all  the  Wolfians  who  sail  on  the  Ocean  of 
selves  admirers !  ”  Common  Sense.  A  violent  satire  against 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  the  P6re  la  Chaise  and  the  Jesuits,  in  five 
greatest  extravagance  displayed  in  the  volumes,  has  this  curious  title ;  John 
titles  of  books.  These  may  be  taken  as  dances  better  than  Peter  ;  Peter  dances  bet- 
examples  :  The  Pious  Lark,  with  its  Trill  ter  than  John  ;  both  dance  well. 

— the  little  Body  and  Feathers  of  our  Lark  Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  political 

are  Spiritual  Songs,  by  Father  Autome  quarrels,  works  have  been  announced,  the 
de  la  Cauchie  ;  Bread  Cooked  on  the  Ashes,  satirical  titles  of  which  were  the  only  por- 
brought  by  an  Angel  to  the  Prophet  Elijah,  tions  of  them  that  ever  appeared.  Bran- 
to  comfort  the  Dying ;  The  ^hool  of  the  tome  tells  us  that  when  the  Duke  of 
Eucharist,  established  on  the  miraculous  Epemon  was  made  governor  of  Provence, 
Respect  that  the  Beasts,  Birds,  and  Insects  a  book  was  made  in  mockery  of  him,  anil 
have  shown  on  different  Occasions  to  the  cried  before  the  palace  and  through  the 
Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  ;  The  Lamp  streets,  as  The  Great  Deeds,  Works,  and 
of  Saint  Augustine,  and  the  Flies  that  Valour  of  M.  Espernon  in  his  Journey 
flit  round  it;  The  Silver  Bell,  the  Sound  to  Provence.  'I'his  was  printed  in  large 
of  which  will,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  make  characters ;  but  on  turning  over  the  leaves, 
of  an  Usurer  a  perfect  Christian — a  work  every  page  was  blank,  and  nothing  printed 
which  we  may  hoi>e  fulfilled  its  purpose,  on  them.  The  public,  friends  as  well  as 
The  following  would  prove  very  attractive  :  enemies  of  the  duke,  ran  to  the  criers  and 
Some  Beautiful  Biscuits,  Cooked  in  the  bought  eagerly;  but  when  they  looked 
Oi>eH  of  Charity,  and  put  aside  carefully  within  and  saw  nothing,  they  returned  in 
for  the  Fowls  of  the  Church,  the  Sparrosus  anger  to  the  venders,  and  accused  them 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the  Swallows  of  Salta-  of  their  deceit.  They,  however,  excused 
tioH  ;  or  this,  A  Bouquet  of  Delicious  Per-  themselves  in  this  way  :  “  Why,  sir,  the 
fume  prepared  for  the  Saints  of  the  Lord,  duke  has  done  nothing  ;  how’  can  we  print 
A  work  on  Cliristian  charity  is  entitled,  anything  about  him  ?”  In  the  early  years 
Buttons  aud  Button-holes  for  Beliei'erl  of  the  reign  of  I^uis  XVI.,  some  works 
Breeches  ;  and  we  have  also.  High-heeled  of  this  kind  were  advertised,  but  never  ap- 
Shoes  for  those  who  are  Dwarfs  in  ]>eared,  as,  A  Treatise  on  Pleasure,  dedi- 
Sanctity  ;  and.  Crumbs  of  Consolation  for  cated  to  the  queen  ;  The  Living  Cata- 
the  Chickens  of  the  Covenant.  falque,  dedicated  to  the  Princess  of 

A  Quaker  who  was  suffering  in  prison  CoDd4 ;  French  Politeness,  dedicated  to 
published  A  Sigh  for  the  Sinners  in  Zion,  the  Countess  of  Ossuna ;  The  Necessity  of 
coming  from  a  Jlole  in  the  Wall,  by  an  Shaving,  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of 
Earthen  Vessel,  known  among  Men  under  Orgia.  This  paper  shall  be  closed  by  the 
the  name  of  Samuel  Fish.  Abraham  de  title  of  a  work  published  in  1 780,  and  con- 
Sainte-Claire,  an  author  of  the  seventeenth  taining  a  collection  of  poems  :  I  do  not 
century,  chose  this  extraordinary  title :  know  what  it  is ;  by  whom  I  know  not ; 
Judas,  Archicoquin  ;  Ft  du  Monde  ;  At-  the  price  1  J  know  not  how  much  ;  it  is  sold 
tention  Soldat.  A  work  on  the  considera-  I  know  not  where  ;  by  a  bookseller  whom 
tion  of  the  name  taken  by  the  popes,  /  knou>  not.  People  would  naturally  buy 
“  Servus  Servorum  Dei,"  has  the  title  of,  it  for  the  sake  of  being  introduced  to  such 
A  Hunt  after  the  Stag  of  Stags  ;  and,  not  a  know-nothing, 
unnaturally,  it  has  been  classed  in  a  recent 
catalogue  among  works  relating  to  hunting 
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SIR  HENRY  BULWER’S  LIFE  OF  LORD  PALMERSTON. 


If  not  an  adherent,  in  the  sense  of  per- 
soiul  follower,  of  Canning,  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  agreed  with  Canning  on  almost  every 
great  public  question ;  and  long  before 
the  open  and  irreparable  breach  between 
the  old  or  Eldonite  and  new  or  Canning- 
ite  Tories  in  1827,  he  had  begun  to  draw 
away  from  the  reactionary  section  of  his 
colleagues.  Speaking  (in  the  Autobi- ' 
ography)  of  the  Cambridge  University 
election  of  1825,  he  says  : — 

“  The  Church,  the  Treasury,  and  the  Army 
were  in  anti-Catholic  hands  ;  and  though 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel  con¬ 
demned  the  cabal,  Eldon,  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury,  and  many 
others  did  all  they  could  against  me. 

“  I  had  complained  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Canning  of 
being  attacked,  in  violation  of  the  under¬ 
standing  upon  which  the  Government  was 
formed,  and  by  which  the  Catholic  question 
was  to  be  an  op>en  one ;  and  1  told  Lord 
Liverpool  that  if  I  was  beaten  1  should  quit 
the  Government  This  was  tht  first  decided 
step  towards  a  breach  between  me  and  the 
Tories,  and  they  were  the  aggressors." 

On  the  results  of  the  general  election 
he  writes  to  his  brother,  July  17th, 
1826 


from  our  enemies.  The  next  session  will  be 
interesting.  All  these  q^uestions  will  come 
under  a  new  Parliament,  m  which  there  are 
about  150  new  members.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  two  great  ques¬ 
tions  are  omitted  in  this  recapitulation — 
parliamentary  reform  and  the  removal  of 
Protestant  disabilities.  On  May  4th, 
1827,  Canning  thus  alluded  to  them  : — 

“  I  am  asked  what  I  mean  to  do  on  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  reform  ?  Why  I 
say — to  oppose  it — to  oppose  it  to  the  end 
of  my  life  in  this  House,  as  hitherto  I  have 
done.  I  am  asked  what  I  intend  to  do 
respecting  the  repieal  of  the  Test  and  Cor¬ 
poration  Acts  ?  My  answer  is — to  oppose 
it  too.” 

Lord  Palmerston  afterwards  gave  way 
to  the  irresistible  call  for  parliamentary  re¬ 
form,  but  he  then  agreed  with  Canning, 
and  he  voted  with  Huskisson  in  1828 
against  Lord  John  Russell’s  motion  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts.  He  had  a  confirmed  prejudice 
against  Dissenters,  and  he  upheld  church 
rates  till  their  abandonment  became  a 
sine  qud  non  of  his  second  Premiership. 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother  of  October  2 1, 
1826 : — 


“  As  to  the  commonplace  balance  between 
Opposition  and  Government,  the  election 
will  have  little  effect  upon  it.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  are  as  strong  as  any  Government  can 
wish  to  be,  as  far  as  regards  those  who  sit 
facing  them  ;  but  in  truth  the  real  Opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  present  day  sit  behind  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Bench  ;  and  it  is  by  the  stupid  old  Tory 
party,  who  bawl  out  the  memory  and  praises 
of  Pitt,  while  they  are  opposing  all  the  meas¬ 
ures  and  principles  which  he  held  most 
important ;  it  is  by  these  that  the  progress 
of  the  Government  in  every  improvement 
which  they  are  attempting  is  thwarted  and 
impeded.  On  the  Catholic  question  ;  on  the 
principles  of  commerce  ;  on  the  corn  laws  ; 
on  the  settlement  of  the  currency ;  on  the 
laws  regulating  the  trade  in  money  ;  on  colo¬ 
nial  slavery ;  on  the  game  laws,  which  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  moral  habits 
of  the  people :  on  all  these  questions,  and 
everything  like  them,  the  Government  find 
sup(Mrt  from  the  Whigs,  and  resistance  from 
their  self-denominated  friends.  However, 
the  young  squires  are  more  liberal  than  the 
old  ones,  and  we  must  hope  that  Heaven  will 
protect  us  from  our  friends,  as  it  has  done 


“  I  can  forgive  old  women  like  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  (Eldon),  spoonies  like  Liverpool,  igno¬ 
ramuses  like  Westmoreland,  old  stumped-up 
Tories  like  Bathurst ;  but  how  such  a  man  as 
Peel,  liberal,  enlightened,  and  fresh  minded, 
should  find  himself  running  in  such  a  pack 
is  hardly  intelligible.  I  thii^  he  must  in  his 
heart  regret  those  early  pledges  and  youthful 
prejudices,  which  have  committed  him  to 
opinions  so  different  from  the  comprehensive 
and  statesmanlike  views  which  he  takes  of 
public  affairs.  But  the  day  is  fiut  approcuk- 
ing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  when  this  matter  will 
be  settled  as  it  must  be;  add  in  spite  of  the 
orgies  in  this  town  and  Armagh,  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Sir  George  Hill  and  Lord  G. 
Beresford,  and  the  bumpers  pledged  to  the 
‘’Prentice  Boys”  motto  of  ‘A'l?  surresuier,' 
the  days  of  Protestant  ascendancy  I  think 
are  numbered.  It  is  strange  that  in  this  en¬ 
lightened  age  and  enlightened  country  pieople 
should  be  still  debating  whether  it  is  wise  to 
convert  four  or  five  millions  of  men  from 
enemies  to  friends,  and  whether  it  is  safe  to 
give  peace  to  Ireland.” 

The  much  desiderated  settlement  was  ac- 
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cclerated,  though  not  actually  brought 
about,  by  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool 
and  the  formation  of  the  Canning  Minis¬ 
try  in  1827.  The  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
was  again  offered  to  Ix)rd  Palmerston  and 
accepted  by  him,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  remain  Secretary  of  War  till  the 
end  of  the  session,  and  then  go  to  the 
Exchequer :  “  In  the  meanwhile  intrigues 
were  set  on  foot.  CJeorge  IV.,  who  i>er- 
sonally  hated  me,  did  not  fancy  me  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  wanted 
to  have  Herries  in  that  office.  There 
were  questions  coming  on  about  palaces 
and  crown  lands  which  the  King  was  very 
anxious  about,  and  he  wished  either  to 
have  a  creature  of  his  own  at  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  or  to  have  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  held  by  the  First  Ix)rd, 
whose  numerous  occupations  would  com¬ 
pel  him  to  leave  details  very  much  to 
George  Harrison,  the  Secretary,  and  to 
Herries,  Auditor  of  the  Civil  List.” 

These  intrigues  proved  successful. 
Rather  than  embarrass  the  new  Premier, 
who  was  particularly  anxious  to  please  the 
King,  I..ord  Palmerston  readily  consented 
to  retain  his  old  place,  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet :  “  Some  weeks  after  this.  Can¬ 
ning  sent  for  me  again  to  say  he  had  a 
proposition  to  make  to  me,  which  he 
should  not  himself  have  thought  of,  but 
that  the  King  had  said  he  knew  and  was 
sure  that  it  was  just  the  very  thing  I  should 
like,  and  that  was  to  go  as  Governor  to 
Jamaica.  I  laughed  so  heartily  that  I  ob¬ 
served  Canning  looked  quite  put  out,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  grow  serious  again.”  This 
offer  was  speedily  followed  by  another, 
the  Governor-Generalship  of  India,  which, 
splendid  and  tempting  as  it  was,  he  im¬ 
mediately  refused.  “  I  had  already,  I  said, 
declined  the  office  when  offered  by  Ix)rd 
Liverpool,  at  a  time  when  I  was  not  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  same  motives  which 
influenced  me  then  still  operated  now.’’ 
This  obvious  eagerness  to  expatriate  him 
justifies  a  suspicion  that  his  Majesty  was 
actuated  by  some  personal  jealousy,  such 
as  that  which  Canning  gratified  by  appoint¬ 
ing  Lord  Ponsonby,  an  early  admirer  of 
Lady  Coningham,  to  a  foreign  mission. 
But  the  scandalous  chronicles  record  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort,  and  no  plausible  explana¬ 
tion  has  been  given  or  suggested  of  this 
royal  prejudice  or  dislike. 

The  private  letters  and  the  entries  in 


the  journals  relating  to  this  and  the  two 
following  Cabinets  are  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  valuable  and  interesting.  They 
admit  us  behind  the  scenes  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  drama,  and  show  how  one  public  per¬ 
formance  after  another  was  marred  by  the 
private  differences  of  the  actors  and  the 
want  of  an  efficient  manager  to  restore 
harmony.  Keferring  to  the  Cabinet  in 
process  of  formation  after  Canning’s  death, 
he  writes  August  24,  1827  : 

“  The  King  wants  Herries  to  be  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Excheq^uer  ;  the  Whigs  object  to 
him  pointedly,  and  Goderich  wishes  to  have 
me.  Neither  party  will  make  way  ;  and  there 
is  a  great  possibility  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Government  Herries  himself  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  desirous  ;  but  he  is  a  great  friend  of 
Knighton,  who,  it  is  said,  urges  the  appoint¬ 
ment  The  Whigs  certainly  have  some  cause 
to  complain.  The  King  refuses,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  at  least,  to  take  in  Lord  Holland,  whom 
they  pressed,  and  presses  Herries,  whom 
they  reject  Herries  is  anti-Catholic  and 
anti-Lil^ral,  and  I  believe  has  held  some 

indiscreet  language  about  the  Whigs . 

One  of  two  things  must  follow  :  either  a 
mixed  Government  would  be  made  by  God¬ 
erich  of  some  of  his  present  colleagues  and 
the  Tories,  or  the  whole  Cabinet  would 
march,  and  the  Tories  come  in  bodily.” 

We  all  know  that  a  mixed  Government 
was  the  result,  that  the  King  had  his  way, 
and  what  came  of  it.  “  Huskisson  (writes 
Lord  1‘almerston)  blamed  me  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  stood  out :  he  said  if  I  had  insisted 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  (loderich’s  promise, 
that  promise  would  not  have  been  retract¬ 
ed,  and  Herries  would  not  have  been 
thrown  like  a  live  shell  into  the  Cabinet 
to  explode  and  blow  us  all  up.  At  the 
appointed  time  he  did  explode.”  He 
picked  a  quarrel  with  Huskisson,  and  the 
Premier,  instead  of  compelling  them  to 
make  it  up  or  deciding  which  of  them  to 
keep,  hurried  to  lay  the  dilemma  before 
the  King,  offered  no  solution,  twaddled, 
wnmg  his  hands,  and  shed  tears.  The  King 
bade  him  go  home,  take  care  of  himself, 
and  keep  quiet ;  and  immediately  sent 
for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  also  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Autobiography)  had  been 
thrown  amongst  them  like  a  live  shell : — 

“  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Goderich’s  ad¬ 
ministration  had  been  to  ask  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  be  Commander-in-Chief — 
Lord  Anglesey  had  been  sent  to  make  the 
offer.  He  travelled  without  stopping,  arrived 
at  some  country  house  in  the  West,  where 
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the  Duke  was  staying,  about  three  in  the 
morning  ;  found  the  Duke  in  full  uniform  just 
come  home  from  a  fancy  ball ;  obtained  his 
immediate  acceptance,  and  arrived  with  it  at 
Windsor.  While  we  were  sitting  in  council 
on  the  memorable  day  in  August,  at  which 
Lord  William  llentinck  also  was  present,  to 
be  sworn  in  Governor-General  of  India, 
Lord  Anglesey  said  to  us,  ‘Well,  gentle¬ 
men,  I  have  done  what  you  sent  me  to  do. 
I  have  brought  you  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
acceptance  as  Commander-in-Qiief,  and  by 
God,  mark  my  words,  as  sure  as  you  are 
alive,  he  will  trip  up  all  your  heels  before  six 
months  are  over  your  heads.’ 

“  Before  the  six  months  were  well  over  the 
Duke  was  in,  and  our  heels  were  up ;  but 
what  share  he  had  in  that  I  cannot  say.  The 
King  was  the  great  plotter,  and  Holmes  and 
Planta  worked  upon  Goderich,  and  per¬ 
suaded  him  he  could  never  overcome  the 
difficulties  he  would  have  to  encounter." 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  adds,  on  the  authority 
of  “a  gentleman  yet  alive,”  that  Lord 
Wellesley  expected  the  Premiership,  and 
had  been  encouraged  by  his  brother  in 
this  expectation ;  that,  according  to  the 
expressed  or  implied  understanding  be¬ 
tween  them,  theliuke  was  to  recommend 
the  Marquis  as  best  fitted  to  take  the 
lead  in  civil  affairs ;  that  the  Marquis 
waited  the  Duke’s  return  from  the  royal 
closet  with  much  anxiety,  and  that  the 
ensuing  disappointment  occasioned  a  last¬ 
ing  coolness  between  the  pair.*  This 
story  derives  plausibility  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  Duke,  a  short  time  pre¬ 
viously,  had  publicly  and  most  emphati¬ 
cally  declared  his  utter  unfitness  for  the 
post,  declaring  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  he  must  be  mad  to  think  of 
it.  But,  however  mistaken  his  self-esti¬ 
mate,  he  was  the  soul  of  loyalty  and 
truth. 

That  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  com¬ 
mitted  a  grave  error  in  undertaking  the 
government,  will  now  be  admitted  by  his 
warmest  admirers,  amongst  whom  we 
humbly  take  leave  to  rank  ourselves ;  and 
any  lurking  doubts  in  any  quarters  on  that 
subject  will  be  removed  by  the  revelations 


•  Count  D’Orsay’s  well-known  portrait  of  the 
Duke  was  in  progress  when  the  Marquis  died. 
The  day  after  the  death,  the  illustrious  sitter, 
much  to  D’Orsay’s  surprise,  came  at  the  usual 
hour  and  took  his  seat  as  if  nothing  had  occur¬ 
red.  His  sole  reference  to  the  event,  after  a  short 
pause,  was — “You  have  heard  of  the  death  of  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  a  very  agreeable  man  when 
he  had  his  own  way." 
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of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  prove  that  all 
the  Duke’s  sympathies  and  predilections 
were  with  the  reactionary  party,  and  that, 
although  he  gave  way  on  the  Catholic 
question  from  considerations  of  expedi¬ 
ency,  the  true  character  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration  must  be  collected  from  his  foreign 
policy  as  well  as  from  his  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  Com  I.aws  and  Reform.  But 
his  capital  defect  as  chief  of  a  mixed 
Cabinet  was  the  cast  of  mind  contracted 
from  long  habits  of  command  :  he  had  too 
'much  of  the  quality  altogether  wanting  in 
his  immediate  predecessor ;  his  volition  was 
too  strong :  he  decided  too  rapidly ;  he 
went  too  straight  to  the  point ;  his  di¬ 
rectness  of  view  was  too  often  owing  to 
its  narrowness ;  and  he  chafed  at  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  as  he 
would  have  chafed  at  them  in  a  council  of 
war. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Lord 
Palmerston  and  his  political  friends  joined 
the  Duke  are  succinctly  stated  in  the  Au¬ 
tobiography  : — 

“  Dudley,  Lamb,  Binning,  Granty«nd  myself 
met  at  Huskisson’s  house  in  Somerset  Place, 
which  he  still  occupied — being  \try  unwell 
— in  order  to  take  these  proposals  into  con¬ 
sideration.  VVe  discussed  the  matter  fully, 
with  reference  both  to  the  personal  question 
between  Herries  and  Huskisson,  and  to  the 
public  interests  and  political  questions  in¬ 
volved  ;  and  our  determination  was  that  the 
offer  ought  to  be  accepted. 

“We  did  accept  it,  therefore,  not  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  as  a  party  representing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  consisting  of  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Canning. 

“  We  joined  the  new  Government  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  We  left  it  in  May.  We  joined  as  a 
party ;  as  a  party  we  retired.  The  only  one 
who  hesitated  was  Dudley ;  and  he  would 
willingly  have  given  six  thousand  a  year  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  instead  of  receiving  that 
sum  from  the  public,  for  the  pleasure  of  con¬ 
tinuing  to  be  Secretary  of  State  tor  Foreign 
Affairs." 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  commenting 
on  the  exclusion  of  the  Whigs,  who  had 
hoped  by  their  support  of  Canning  to  re¬ 
gain  a  permanent  official  footing,  he 
adds : — 

“  The  Whigs,  of  course,  will  be  furious 
and  violent,  and  lay  about  them  to  the  right 
and  left.  /  very  sincerely  reeret  iheir  loss, 
as  I  like  them  much  better  than  the  Tories, 
and acree  with  them  much  more;  but  still 
we,  the  Canningites,  if  we  may  be  so  termeil. 
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did  not  join  the  Government,  but  they  came 
and  joined  ours ;  and  whatever  regard  we 
may  feel  for  them,  we  have  not  enlisted  with 
them,  so  as  to  be  bound  to  follow  their  fate 
and  fortunes,  or  to  make  their  retention  a 
condition  of  our  remaining  ;  and,  indeed,  if 
we  had  all  gone  out,  I  should  certainly  not 
have  sat  with  them  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  but  should  have  taken  an  independ¬ 
ent  and  separate  position.” 

“  We  see  from  this  letter,"  remarks  Sir 
H.  Bulwer,  “  that  the  Canningite  of  the 
day  w'as  not  a  Wliig — was  not  a  Tory. 
What  was  a  Canningite  ?  ”  He  goes  on  to 
answer  this  question  by  an  ingenious  dis¬ 
quisition,  highly  flattering  to  the  Canning- 
ites,  which  will  be  best  brought  home  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  present  gener¬ 
ation  by  saying  that  they  hlled  in  1827- 
1830  an  analogous  position  to  tliat  filled 
by  the  Peelites  after  1846. 

No  inspired  prophet  was  needed  to 
foretell  that  the  Duke  would  not  get  on 
amicably  or  long  with  the  Canningites. 
The  first  serious  hitch  occurred  in  March. 
The  Com  Bill  introduced  by  Canning  in 
the  preceding  year  had  been  defeated  in 
the  I^rds  by  die  Duke,  who  moved  and 
carried  an  amendment  “  That  no  foreign 
com  in  bond  should  be  taken  out  of  bond 
until  the  average  price  of  com  should 
have  reached  sixty-six  shillings.”  The 
Duke  was  naturally  unwilling  to  concede 
as  Premier  what  he  had  successfully  main¬ 
tained  as  an  opposition  leader  ;  and  sev¬ 
eral  entries  in  the  Journal  refer  to  the  re¬ 
sulting  differences : — 

“Tuesday,  March  iilh. 

“  Cabinet  on  the  proposed  Corn  BilL  The 
Duke  strongly  pressed  his  duty  on  ware¬ 
housed  corn,  according  to  his  amendment  of 
last  year,  or  a  higher  scale  of  duty.  Hus- 
kisson  could  not  agree  to  either.  Peel  took 
much  the  same  view  as  Huskisson,  and  so 
did  Melville.  After  a  great  deal<of  discus¬ 
sion,  the  Cabinet  separated  without  any  for¬ 
mal  decision,  but  with  an  apparent  under¬ 
standing  that  the  bill  of  last  year  should  be 
again  brought  in,  only  with  the  addition  sug¬ 
gested  yesterday  by  Huskisson.  The  Duke 
was  evidently  lU-pleased  to  find  so  large  a 
majority  of  his  Cabinet  against  him  on  a 
point  on  which,  individually,  he  committed 
himself  last  year,  and  he  left  the  room  with¬ 
out  saying  whether  he  agreed  or  not  to  Hus- 
kisson’s  proposal" 

The  Duke  partially  gave  way ;  but 
Charles  Grant  (Lord  Glenelg),  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  was  to  move 


the  preliminary  resolutions,  judged  the 
proposed  scale  too  high,  and  threatened 
resignation,  which  would  have  entailed 
the  resignation  of  the  rest  of  the  Can- 
ningites : — 

“  Lamb  did  not  say  what  he  should  do. 
Huskisson  went  at  three  to  the  King,  to  ten¬ 
der  his  resignation,  and  explained  to  the 
King  the  course  of  the  transaction,  and  his 
reasons  for  retiring.  The  King  urged  him 
to  stay  by  all  the  arguments  he  might  have 
been  expected  to  use,  complaining  that  he 
was  abandoning  his  King  ;  and  Huskisson 
said  that* the  King  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  would  therefore  understand  his  feelings 
by  an  illustration.  It  might  often  happen  to 
a  man  in  society  to  be  obliged  to  fight  a  duel 
when  he  knew  he  was  in  the  wrong,  but 
could  not  avoid  being  shot  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  a  coward.  He  was  not  obliged  to 
go  out  without  wishing  to  do  so,  and  without 
any  public  reason,  merely  that  he  might  not 
be  accused  of  corruptly  clinging  to  office. 
The  King  admitted  the  force  ^  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  but  asked  if  he  could  not  go  out  pro¬ 
visionally,  and  return  again.  This,  Huskis¬ 
son  said,  would  only  be  a  juggle,  which 
would  at  once  be  detected,  and  only  be  worse 
than  staying  in.” 

The  Journal  (March  25th)  goes  on  to 
state  that,  whilst  they  (the  King  and  Hus¬ 
kisson)  were  talking,  Huskisson  received 
a  box  from  Peel,  with  a  note  to  say  that 
Grant  h'ad  yielded  the  point.  “  The  King 
W'as  delighted,  told  Huskisson  to  kiss  his 
hand,  as  a  token  that  he  was  to  remain  in, 
and  they  parted.”  Another  fertile  source 
of  discord  was  Greece. 

“  April  2. 

“  Cabinet  this  evening  after  dinner  at  Aps- 
ley  House,  to  settle  draft  of  a  despatch  to 
France,  stating  our  proposals  for  defining 
more  clearly  the  objects  of  the  treaty  of  Lon¬ 
don.  As  usual,  much  discussion  and  entire 
difference  of  opinion,  the  Duke,  Ellenbor- 
ough,  and  Aberdeen  being  for  cutting  down 
the  Greeks  as  much  as  possible  ;  Huskisson, 
Dudley,  and  myself  for  executing  the  treaty 
in  the  fair  spirit  of  those  who  made  it  The 
Duke,  while  he  professes  to  maintain  it, 
would  execute  it  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  con¬ 
demns  it  The  limits  were  proposed  be  the 
Morea  and  islands.  I  again  urged  that  Li- 
vadia,  or  at  least  Attica,  should  be  added  ; 
but  nobody  else  supported  this  opinion. 

“  Peel  again  repeated  his  opinion,  that  it 
would  have  been  best  to  make  Greece  wholly 
independent  of  Turkey.  The  Duke,  on  the 
contrary,  wishes  to  make  her  as  dependent 
as  possible.” 
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“  Good  Friday,  April  4. 

“  Cabinet  at  three,  to  settle  draft  of  Dud- 
1^’s  letter  to  Lord  Granville  about  Greek 
affairs,  containing  our  project  for  defining 
those  points  which  were  left  vague  in  the 
treaty  of  London ;  renewed  discussion 
whether  Greece  should  follow  the  Porte  in 
peace  and  war,  in  consequence  of  the  suze¬ 
rainty  of  the  Porte.  The  Duke  strongly 
for  this ;  Huskisson,  Peel,  Dudley,  myself 
against  it. 

“  He  (the  Duke)  is  evidently  anxious  to 
break  with  Russia.  He  has  a  strong  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  of  dislike  to  Russia.  He  has 
had  violent  quarrels  with  the  Lievens,  and 
thought  himself  not  civilly  received  at  Pe- 
tersburgh.  A  great  many  little  things  have 
contributed  to  set  him  against  the  Lievens. 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Lady  Jersey,  who  have 
both  influence  over  him,  both  hate  Madame 
de  Lieven.  Madame  de  Lieven  was  foolish 
last  year  when  Canning  came  in,  and  too 
openly  expressed  her  joy  at  the  Duke’s  re¬ 
tirement,  and  was  to  a  certain  degree  per¬ 
sonally  uncivil  to  him." 

The  most  tale-telling  entry  is  the  brief 
one  of  May  22  ; — 

“  The  Cabinet  has  gone  on  for  some  time 
past  as  it  had  done  before,  differing  upon  al¬ 
most  every  question  of  any  importance  that 
has  been  brought  under  consideration  : — 
meeting  to  debate  and  dispute,  and  separa¬ 
ting  without  deciding." 

Commenting  on  this  passage,  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  states  that  the  second  Lord  Hol¬ 
land,  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  intimacy 
with  Cabinet  Ministers,  once  said  to  him 
that  he  (Lord  H.)  “  had  never  known  a 
Cabinet  in  which  its  members  did  not  dis¬ 
pute  more  among  themselves  during  their 
councils  than  they  disputed  with  their  an¬ 
tagonists  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
is  probable  that  Mr.  Pitt’s  Cabinet  and  Lord 
Derby’s  were  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  but 
I  fancy  that  a  peep  behind  the  scenes  would 
pretty  generally  demonstrate  that  a  Cabi¬ 
net  is  more  often  held  together  by  the  same 
interests  than  by  the  same  opinions."  The 
most  marked  exception  was  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  first  Cabinet,  after  the  secession  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and 
Sir  James  Graham,  in  1855.  We  have 
heard  a  deceased  member  of  that  Cabinet 
avow  his  belief  that  Lord  Canning  was 
made  Governor-General  of  India,  because, 
after  the  secession  of  his  Peelite  friends, 
he  was  the  sole  remaining  member  who 
maintained  an  independent  opinion  ;  the 


entire  business  of  the  Cabinet  bein^ 
thenceforth  arranged  and  managed  by 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Palmerstop. 
But  it  was  a  weak  Cabinet,  as  regarded 
either  debating  or  administrative  talent ; 
and  the  general  break  up  of  parties  has  ren¬ 
dered  a  strong  and  perfectly  harmonious  Ca¬ 
binet  an  imiwssibility.  “  At  all  events,” 
(continues  Sir  H.  Bulwer)  ”  the  squabbles 
which,  in  I.ord  Palmerston’s  language,  I 
have  been  relating,  are  a  natural  prelude 
to  the  great  quarrel  which  finally  took 
place  :  a  quarrel  of  which  history  may 
well  desire  to  learn  the  particulars  from 
biography — inasmuch  as  it  is  the  starting- 
point  of  modem  events.  I  speak  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Mr.  Huskisson,  which  led  to  Mr. 
Grant  being  succeeded  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
at  the  Board  of  Trade, — which  led  to  the 
election  for  Clare,— which  led  to  Catholic 
Emancipation,— which  led,  by  a  new  defec¬ 
tion  in  the  Tory  party,  to  the  Reform  Bill,-L 
which  led  to  a  complete  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  revolution  in  our  country.” 

The  broad  features  of  this  quarrel  are 
familiar  to  most  readers.  It  really  involved 
a  great  principle,  although  it  turned  on  a 
comparatively  small  matter :  namely,  how 
to  deal  with  the  two  disfranchised  bor¬ 
oughs  of  Penrhyn  and  Retford  : — 

“  March  12th. 

“The  Cabinet  dined  at  Ellenborough’s. 
After  dinner  we  discussed  what  should  be 
done  about  the  proposed  disfranchisement  of 
Penrhyn — to  be  transferred  to  Manchester, 
and  Retford  to  Birmingham. 

“  Peel  proposed  to  transfer  Penrhyn,  and 
throw  Retford  into  the  Hundreds  ;  Huskis¬ 
son  the  reverse.  Both  wished  to  prevent  es¬ 
tablishing  the  rule  that  in  all  such  cases  the 
right  should  be  transferred.  Dudley  was 
strongly  for  seizing  the  golden  opportunity 
of  giving  members  to  great  towns ^  and  thus 
getting  rid  of  the  great  scandal  of  the  present 
state  of  our  representation.  I  was  clearly  of 
opinion  that  we  should  be  beat  if  we  pro¬ 
posed  to  throw  Penrhyn  into  the  Hundreds  ; 
the  Goverpment  upon  a  similar  proposal  as 
to  Cornish  boroughs,  Grampound  and  Pen¬ 
rhyn  ;  would  it  be  wise  to  risk  a  third  defeat 
as  to  Retford  ?  " 

It  is  an  opinion  held  by  political  writers 
of  weight,  that  if  this  golden  opportunity 
had  been  seized,  all  sweeping  measures  of 
parliamentary  reform  would  have  been 
indefinitely  postponed.  At  all  events,  we 
should  not  have  seen  Birmingham  prepar¬ 
ing  to  march  upon  the  capital  to  enforce 
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its  claim  to  representation.  The  case  of 
Retford  came  before  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  19th  of  May.  Huskisson, 
having  taken  a  different  line  from  Peel, 
went  home  and  wrote  a  letter  which  he 
meant  (though  he  did  not  so  specify  it) 
merely  as  a  conditional  tender  of  his  resig¬ 
nation,  i.e.  if  the  Duke  thought  his  con¬ 
tinuance  in  office  would  be  inconvenient 
to  the  public  service.  The  Duke  treated 
it  as  an  unconditional  resignation,  laid  it 
as  such  before  the  King,  and  ref^used  to 
listen  to  the  attempted  explanation  in 
phrases  which  have  become  historical :  “  It 
IS  no  mistake ;  it  can  be  no  mistake,  and  it 
shall  be  no  mistake.”  Although  the  Duke 
was  too  unbending  and  was  influenced  by 
an  obvious  wish  to  get  rid  of  Huskisson 
without  regard  to  consequences,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Huskisson  cuts  a  sorry 
figure  in  the  correspondence,  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  with  whom  it  was  a  point  of 
honor  to  stand  or  fall  with  him,  makes  a 
better  case  for  the  Canningites  as  a  body 
than  for  their  chief.  Their  hesitation  is 
amusingly  described  in  the  Journal : — 

“  1  was  going  across  the  Parade  towards 
Downing  Street  at  about  two,  when  Dudley 
and  Lamb  called  to  me  from  the  balcony  of 
Melbourne  House.  I  went  up,  and  Dudley 
said  he  imagined  the  matter  at  an  end. 

“  Lamb  also  said  that  he  thought  we  had 
no  choice  as  to  what  we  were  to  do.  The 
whole  thing  evinced  such  a  thorough  deter¬ 
mination  to  get  rid  of  Huskisson,  that  it  was 
quite  time  for  all  of  us  to  retire  also. 

Dudley  stroked  his  chin,  counted  the 
squares  of  the  carpet  three  times  up  and 
three  times  down,  and  then  went  off  in  the 
agony  of  doubt  and  hesitation.” 

Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Dudley,  and  Lamb 
(Lord  Melbourne),  agreed  to  meet  at 
Huskisson’ s,  who  was  then  occupying  an 
official  residence  in  Dow'ning  Street : — 

“  On  arriving,  I  found  Dudley  and  Lamb. 
Huskisson  said  he  had  sent  his  letter  back 
•  again  to  the  Duke,  with  a  note  to  say  that  it 
had  no  reference  to  the  appointment  of  his 
successor,  and  that  he  begged  the  Duke  to 
opien  it,  therefore,  and  lay  it  wfore  the  King. 
We  all  left  Huskisson  together,  and  Dudley 
proposed  we  should  walk  up  a  little  way,  our 
cabriolets  following.  He  was  in  the  middle 
and  said,  ‘  Well,  now  we  are  by  ourselves  in 
the  street,  and  nobody  but  the  sentry  to  hear 
us,  let  me  know,  right  and  left,  what  is  meant 
to  be  done — “  In  ”  or  “  Out  ”  ?  ’  I  said  ‘  Out,’ 
andLambechoed*  Out’  ‘  Well,’ said  Dudley, 
*  I  am  under  some  embarrassment  as  to  what 


I  shall  do.  The  King  has  been  pleased  to 
take  a  great  fancy  to  me,  and  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  mucn  offended  if  I  go  out  He  and  the 
Duke  have  both  taken  for  granted  that  I  mean 
to  stay,  at  all  events,  and  told  me  so,  and  I 
have  neither  affirmed  nor  denied  their  assump¬ 
tion,  and  they  certainly  are  under  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  1  mean  to  stay.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you,  Palmerston,  who  have  all  your  life 
been  in  office  with  the  Tories,  feel  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  stay,  how  much  more  difficult  must 
it  be  for  me  who  never  belonged  to  that  party, 
and  who  came  in  as  the  personal  friend  of 
Canning?’  He  asked  our  opinion,  and  I 
said  that  I  thought  he  would  do  best  for  his 
own  credit  and  comfort  by  going  out. 

“He  said  the  Colonial  Office  would  be 
filled  by  a  moderate  Tory,  a  man  of  promise, 
a  member  of  a  noble  Toiy  family.  Lamb 
then  said  that  for  his  part  he  did  not  happen 
to  know  any  young  metnber  of  a  Tory  family, 
who  was  a  man  of  promise;  but  that  upon 
Dudley’s  own  showing  the  character  and 
complexion  of  the  Government  was  to  be 
altered  first  by  withdrawing  Huskisson,  and 
then  by  putting  in  his  place  a  decided  Tory. 
That  this  would  decide  him,  at  all  events  ; 
that  not  being  in  the  Cabinet,  and  having  no 
deliberative  voice,  his  confidence  in  the 
Government  must  depend  upon  those  who 
composed  the  Cabinet,  and  so  great  a  change 
as  was  about  to  take  place  must  make  him 
withdraw  from  his  office. 

“  Dudley  said  that  there  was  something  in 
attaching  oneself  to  so  great  a  man  as  the 
Duke.  ‘ For  my  part'  said  Lamb,  ‘ I  do 
not  happen  to  think  that  he  is  so  great  a 
man;  but  that's  a  matter  of  opinion?  I 
left  them,  and  on  nw  return  home  wrote  to 
the  Duke  a  letter  of  resignation,  which  was 
to  be  sent  to  him  early  the  next  morning.” 

The  public,  who  like  straightforward¬ 
ness,  sided  with  the  Duke,  and  the  Whigs, 
who  had  thought  themselves  ungenerously 
thrown  over  by  the  Canningites,  shouted 
in  unison,  “  Served  them  right.”  The  King 
was  sorely  embarrassed  : — 

“  The  King  had  a  large  party  at  the  Lodge 
during  Ascot  Races  last  week,  and  was  much 
puzzled  to  know  upon  what  footing  to  place 
the  recent  changes.  He  did  not  like  to  admit 
that  the  Duke  had  ill-used  Huskisson,  be¬ 
cause  all  had,  of  course,  been  done  in  his 
name  and  by  his  authority.  He  therefore 
tried  to  maintain  that  Huskisson  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  go,  and  the  Duke  tried  all  he  could 
to  keep  him.  Some  persons,  however,  who 
had  his  ear,  and  ventured  to  speak  out  to 
him,  denied  this  to  him  in  a  manner  which 
left  him  nothing  to  say,  except  ‘  Well,  I  hate 
iktlitics,  and  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  you 
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about  them,  so  let  us  leave  this  topic.’  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  abused  me  for  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  saying  it  was  all  my  fault,  and  that  I 
had  urged  Huskisson  to  go  out.  To  be  well 
abused  by  H.  R.  H.  is  no  mean  praise.  It  is 
^uite  clear  that  the  King  is  very  much  dissa¬ 
tisfied  with  the  turn  which  affairs  have  taken. 
He  says  he  wanted  the  Duke  to  have  recourse 
to  Lord  Lansdowne,  but  he  would  not.  Cum¬ 
berland  says  also  that  the  Duke  must  have 
lost  his  head  not  to  have  taken  in  Eldon. 
Grey,  they  say,  is  angry  that  he  had  no  pro¬ 
position  made  to  him.  Our  party,  though 
small,  is  very  respectable.” 

The  party,  according  to  a  subjoined 
list,  then  (June,  1828)  consisted  of  eleven 
peers  and  twenty  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Lord  Goderich  proposed 
their  meeting  at  his  house,  with  a  view  to 
re-organization  ;  but  Lord  Palmerston  ob¬ 
jected  that  this  w’ould  have  the  apjiearance 
of  putting  themselves  under  his  lead, 
“  which,  considering  what  an  unfortunate 
display  he  made  last  December  as  head 
of  a  party,  it  would  be  by  no  means  ex¬ 
pedient  for  us  to  do.”  One  unexpected 
effect  of  the  secession  was  to  make  the 
Government  more  liberal,  which  Lord 
Palmerston  accounts  for  by  suggesting  that 
“  they  may  be  disposed  to  do  things  when 
they  have  the  credit  of  doing  them  spon¬ 
taneously,  which  they  refused  to  do  when 
it  would  have  been  supixised  that  we  were 
urging  them  to  do  them.”  On  June  8th 
he  sets  down  :  “  Aberdeen  (who  succeed¬ 
ed  Lord  Dudley)  called  to-day  on  Madame 
de  Lieven.  She  said,  “  I  am  always  glad 
to  see  you,  but  I  am  very  sorry  to  see 
you  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  because  I 
consider  you  Austrian,  aud  an  enemy  to 
Russia.”  On  his  assuring  her  that  she 
was  mistaken,  she  goes  on  to  say  that 
she  knew  well  the  Duke’s  sentiments  about 
Russia,  and  she  could  tell  him  (Lord 
Aberdeen)  what  she  had  heard  about  him¬ 
self  only  two  days  ago.  A  countryman  of 
his  had  met  Esterhazy,  the  Austrian  am¬ 
bassador,  in  the  streets,  and  Esterhazy, 
clapping  him  on  the  back,  exclaimed : 
“  Eh  bien,  mon  cher,  chacun  ^  son  tour, 
vous  avez  eu  votre  ministre ;  4  present 
j'ai  le  mien.” 

During  the  de  facto  occupation  of  tlte 
throne  of  Portugal  by  Don  Miguel  ini828, 
some  thousands  of  the  Portuguese  liberals, 
part  of  a  defeated  army,  took  refuge  in 
England.  Palmella,  the  ambassador  of 
Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  received  an  ap¬ 
plication  from  a  thousand  of  them  to  act 


in  Terceira  against  the  Miguelites,  and 
notified  his  intended  compliance  with  it 
to  the  Duke,  who  vowed  he  would  pre¬ 
vent  them  by  force,  and  wrote  him  a  vio¬ 
lent  letter  of  three  sheets  of  paper,  in 
which  he  said  :  “  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  I 
have  conveyed  to  you  the  commands  of 
his  Majesty,  and  I  expect  you  will  obey 
them.”  “  Somewhat  imperative  language 
(adds  Lord  Palmerston)  when  used  to¬ 
wards  the  ambassador  of  an  independent 
and  allied  sovereign,  which  would  hare 
sounded  better  had  it  been  used  towards  a 
stronger  power."  .  .  .  “How  well  satis¬ 
fied  I  am,  and  have  been  every  day  since 
I  went  out  of  office,  that  I  have  escaped 
from  the  embarrassment  of  choosing  the 
l^recise  points  of  difference  with  the  Duke, 
at  which  it  would  have  become  absolute¬ 
ly  .necessary  for  me  to  quit  his  govern¬ 
ment.” 

“In  the  mean  time  the  King,  towards  the 
end  of  December,  received  the  little  Donna 
Maria  da  Gloria  at  Windsor  Castle  with  all 
the  honors  of  sovereignty,  the  Duke,  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  the  other  ministers  being  pres¬ 
ent.  He  was  charmed  with  her,  thought  her 
like  Princess  Charlotte,  well-mannered,  and, 
above  all,  beautifully  dressed  in  lace  and 
diamonds.  When  he  handed  her  to  her 
carriage,  he  stopped  to  make  her  a  farewell 
speech,  in  which  he  expressed  his  hearty 
wish  to  see  her  restored  to  her  throne.  The 
child  was  so  overcome  with  his  kindness 
and  her  own  difficulty  of  expressing  herself 
in  French,  that,  as  the  readiest  reply,  she 
instinctively  threw  her  arms  round  nis  neck 
and  kissed  him,  to  thank  him.  This  com¬ 
pletely  captivated  him.  He  is  particularly 
fond  of  children,  and  he  said  that  everything 
else  might  have  been  taught  her,  but  this 
must  have  been  her  own.  We  shall  see 
how  this  reception  is  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  line  about  Terceira  and  the  general  moral 
support  given  to  Miguel.” 

We  learn  from  these  journals  how  long 
the  seeds  of  the  existing  complications  in 
Europe  have  been  germinating.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1829,  Lord  Palmerston  goes  to  Paris, 
and,  after  seeing  the  leading  public  men, 
sets  down : 

“The  present  administration  is  very  Rus¬ 
sian  ;  but  there  is  growing  up  among  public 
men  a  French  feeling,  and  this  is  directed  for 
its  first  object  to  the  recovery  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  between  the  northern  frontier  and  the 
Rhine — Belgium,  in  short,  and  part  of  the 
Prussian  territory.  The  ultra- Liberals  say 
they  would  support  any  minister  who  would 
recover  this  territory  for  France;  and  I  am 
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told  that  Pozzo  di  Borgo  secretly  assures 
France  that,  if  in  the  event  of  a  general  war 
in  Europe  they  will  side  with  Russia,  Russia 
wiU  assist  them  in  obtaining  this  object 

“  The  happiest  thing  for  F ranee  would  be 
t  Government  that  would  act  upon  the 
system  of  the  late  Due  de  Richelieu  (that  is, 

1  presume,  which  would  lean  on  Russian 
connection);  but  the  difficulties  are  great, 
from  the  dearth  of  eminent  public  men.  Buo¬ 
naparte  crushed  everybody  else,  both  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  war :  he  allowed  no  one  to  think 
and  act  but  himself,  and  has  left,  therefore, 
nothing  but  generals  of  division  and  heads  of 
departments,  but  no  man  fit  to  command  an 
army  or  gervern  a  country.  France,  however, 
is  prospering,  and  wants  only  peace  to  be¬ 
come  powerful.  The  interest  of  her  debt  is 
only  seven  millions  sterling,  and  her  sinking 
fund  for  redemption  of  debt  is  three  millions 
sterling ;  her  taxes  are  light  and  her  people 
happy. 

Both  Hausmann  and  Benedetti  appear 
to  hare  been  anticipated  by  General  Se- 
basdani in  1829 : 

t 

“  I  dined  at  Flahault’s  yesterday,  and  met 
Sebastian!  and  Talleyrand  ;  the  latter  seems 
sunk  and  broken,  and  said  but  little ;  the 
former  is  a  self-sufficient,  consequential  cox¬ 
comb.  He  maintained,  in  a  loud  voice  and 
a  declamatory  style,  tliat  it  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  a  country  to  have  a  large  capital 
town,  as  it  tends  to  create  a  public  opinion, 
and  to  advance  the  political  freedom  of  the 
State ;  that  Paris  is  not  large  enough,  and 
ou^ht  to  be  forced;  that  the  best  mode  of 
doing  this  would  be  to  exempt  from  taxation 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  all  houses  that 
should  be  built  from  this  time  for  a  certain 
period  to  come ; — he  not  perceiving  that  a 
large  capital  town  may  be  a  good  political 
establishment  when  it  results  from  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  commerce,  and  arises  spontaneously, 
but  that  an  aggregation  of  stone  and  mortar 
is  different  from  an  aggregation  of  thinking 
beings. 

“After  dinner  he  did  me  the  honor  to 
tell  me,  avec  franchise,  that  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  all  parties  and  Government  in 
England  take  so  mistaken  a  view  of  the 
principle  on  which  we  ought  to  deal  with 
France.  It  is  essential  and  indispensable 
to  France  to  get  back  to  the  Rhine  as  a 
frontier ;  Landau  and  Sarre  Louis  are  par¬ 
ticularly  necessary  to  her.  So  long  as  the 
policy  of  England  is  opposed  to  these  re¬ 
sumptions,  so  long  will  it  be  impossible  for 
cordial  alliance  to  exist  between  England 
and  France  ;  and  France,  whose  real  inter¬ 
ests  lie  in  a  connection  witli  Enjgland,  will 
1^  led  rather  to  seek  to  unite  herself  with 
Russia  and  Prussia,  or  any  power  that  will 
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aid  her  to  accomplish  these  objects.  Prus¬ 
sia — though  at  first  sight  interested  to  pre¬ 
vent  these  resumptions  by  France — might 
be  bribed  to  acquiescence  by  slices  from 
Austria  or  Saxony,  or  by  Hanover.  I  ex¬ 
pressed  great  doubts  whether  any  party 
would  be  found  in  England  sufficiently  en¬ 
lightened  to  see  this  matter  in  this  point  of 
view,  and  thought  it  would  “be  very  difficult 
to  persuade  the  people  to  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment" 

In  a  letter  from  Paris,  dated  December 
4th,  1829,  Lord  Palmerston  foretells  with 
intuitive  sagacity  what  must  and  did 
happen  if  the  King,  Charles  X.,  were  to 
carry  his  obstinacy  up  to  the  very  hour 
of  trial,  and  if  he  were  backed  by  a  cour¬ 
ageous  and  desperate  ministry  :  “  Then 
and  in  that  case  the  result  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  change  of  name  in  the  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  might  be  invited  to  step  over  the 
way  from  the  Palais  Royal ;  but  as  to  any 
other  change,  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
There  are  too  many  millions  of  proprie¬ 
tors  of  land  and  funds  in  France  to  let  it 
be  possible  that  anything  should  happen 
endangering  the  safety  of  either  one  • 
property  or  the  other." 

Two  successive  proposals  were  made 
to  Ixird  Palmerston  to  rejoin  the  Duke ; 
the  first  of  which  was  declined  after  an 
interview,  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  would  not  suit  him  to 
come  back  without  a  complete  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  ministry ;  meaning  the 
admission  of  Lords  Grey  and  Lansdowne, 
as  well  as  the  Canningites : — 

“  Croker  called  on  me  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards  to  try  to  persuade  me  to  reconsider 
the  matter.  After  talking  some  time  he  said, 
‘Well,  I  will  bring  the  matter  to  a  point. 
Are  you  resolved,  or  are  you  not,  to  vote 
for  Parliamentary  Reform  ?  ’  I  said  ‘  I  am.’ 
‘Well,  then,’  said  he,  ‘there  is  no  use  in 
talking  to  you  any  more  on  this  subject. 
You  and  1,  1  am  grieved  to  see,  shall  never 
again  sit  on  the  same  bench  together.’ 

“  Melbourne,  the  two  Grants,  Binning,  Lit¬ 
tleton,  Graham,  Warrender,  Denison,  and 
one  or  two  others,  had  met  at  my  house  a 
few  days  before,  to  consider  what  we  should 
do  on  the  motion  which  Brougham  was  to 
m%ke  in  favor  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
I  and  the  Grants  and  Littleton  had  quite 
determined  to  vote  for  it. 

‘‘  As  soon  as  Lord  Grey  was  commissioned 
by  the  King  to  form  an  administration  he 
sent  for  me." 

Lord  Palmerston  had  taken  a  promi- 
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nent  part  in  opposing  the  Duke's  foreign 
policy  in  1830,  and  two  speeches  of  his 
on  the  affairs  of  Portugal  had  attracted 
much  attention  by  their  liberality  and 
comprehensiveness  of  view.  He  was 
already  marked  out  by  public  opinion 
for  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  when 
they  were  confided  to  him.  And  here 
begins  the  most  distinctive  portion  of  his 
career,  that  in  which  he  took  his  own 
way,  and  that,  consequently,  by  which 
he  must  principally  be  judged.  Foreign 
affairs  are  so  little  understood  in  England, 
and  commonly  excite  so  little  interest,  that 
there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  influence 
which  a  courageous  self-willed  Foreign 
Secretary  may  exert  for  evil  or  for  good. 
It  is  only  when  the  country  is  fairly  com¬ 
mitted,  or  a  crisis  is  at  hand,  or  a  war  is 
actually  raging,  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  begins  to  ask  for  papers,  or  the 
responsible  minister  is  required  to  enter 
into  explanations  with  his  colleagues. 
Such,  at  all  events,  was  the  'position  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  until  the  Queen,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Prince  Albert,  signed  a 
formal  memorandum  to  the  effect  that 
her  pleasure  should  be  taken  on  all  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  despatches  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  continental  notion  is  that 
Lord  Palmerston  acted  throughout  on 
a  fixed  system  or  set  of  principles,  favor¬ 
able  to  representative  governments  and 
unfavorable  to  kings,  which  he  rigidly 
applied  as  circumstances  and  events 
called  for  or  seemed  to  call  for  them ; 
and  that  this  system  was  in  marked  op¬ 
position  to  Lord  Aberdeen’s.  This,  we 
agree  with  the  able  author  of  “  I'hirty 
Years  of  Foreign  Policy,”  is  altogether 
a  mistake.*  Lord  Palmerston  had  no 
fixed  system,  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss 
to  name  any  broad  principle  on  which  he 
differed  from  Lord  Aberdeen.  At  the 
end  of  an  ingenious  attempt  to  reconcile 
Lord  Palmerston’s  Philhellenisni  in  1830 
with  his  subsequent  support  of  Turkey, 
Sir.  H.  Bulwer  remarks : — “  I  may,  in¬ 
deed,  observe  here  that  l.ord  Palmerston 
— though  generally  desirous  to  keep 
England  on  the  side  of  liberal  opinions 


•  “Thirty  Years  of  Foreign  Policy.  A  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Secretaryships  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
and  Viscount  Palmerston.”  By  the  author  (Mr. 
Macknight)  of  “  The  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli, 
M.P.  ;  a  Literary  and  Political  Biography.” 
London,  1855. 


— had  not  any  system  of  policy  relative  to 
foreign  States.  His  notion  was  that  every 
question  should  be  treated  on  its  own 
merits,  without  regard  to  the  actual  al¬ 
liances  it  might  dissolve,  or  the  future 
dangers  it  might  provoke.  ‘  England,’ 
he  said  to  me  once,  ‘is  strong  enough 
to  brave  consequences ; '  a  theory  which 
has  its  inconveniences  as  well  as  its  ad¬ 
vantages.” 

When  Lord  Palmerston  first  entered 
the  Foreign  Office  (November,  1830)  the 
whole  aspect  of  continental  affairs  had 
been  changed  by  the  Revolution  of  July. 
The  French  monarchy  under  the  citizen 
king  was  regarded  as  a  republic  in  dis¬ 
guise.  Genuine  monarchy  was  at  a  dis¬ 
count.  The  late  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
more  than  half  in  earnest,  offered  a  wager 
that  not  a  crowned  head  would  be  left  in 
Europe  within  seven  years.  As  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  describes  the  state  of  things,  “  On 
all  sides  crowns  were  falling  into  the  gutter." 
The  construction  of  a  new  kingdom  out  of 
the  ruins  of  another  was  the  first  duty 
which  devolved  upon  Lord  Palmerston  ; 
and  in  performing  it  he  fearlessly  carried 
out  his  theory  that  England  is  strong 
enough  to  brave  consequences.  The  real 
and  substantial  grievances  which  led  the 
Belgians  to  demand  a  separation  from 
Holland  are  lucidly  exposed  by  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  and  he  has  printed  at  length  the 
principal  letters  and  despatches  of  Lord 
Palmerston  detailing  the  steps  by  which 
their  independent  existence  under  Leo¬ 
pold  was  recognized  and  guaranteed.  “  'Phe 
first  stone  of  the  structure  built  up  by  the 
allies  of  1815  was  then  displaced.  From 
that  time  it  has  been  year  by  year  falling 
to  pieces.  Thus  the  event  which  com¬ 
menced  the  work  of  demolition,  whatever 
its  merits,  was  so  serious  in  its  conse¬ 
quences,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire 
whether  wisdom  or  necessity  justified  it.” 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  engaging  in 
this  inquiry,  and  we  shall  simply  quote  a 
few  passages  from  the  correspondence,  to 
show  the  difficulties  which  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  encountered  and  overcame.  It  will 
incidentally  appear  from  them  that  the 
grasping  spirit  of  French  diplomacy,  as' 
applied  to  Belgium  and  other  frontier  ter¬ 
ritories,  is  no  invention  of  revived  impe¬ 
rialism. 

On  Talleyrand’s  objecting  to  a  proposal 
to  unite  Luxembourg  to  Belgium,  that  the 
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French  frontier  in  that  direction  was 
weak, — 


“  I  replied,  that  a  nation  of  thirty-two  mil¬ 
lions,  of  whom  every  man  is  born  a  soldier,  need 
not  be  particular  about  frontiers,  and  that  the 
defence  of  their  frontier  must  consist  in  men, 
and  not  in  bricks.  He  then  said,  *  Would 
there  be  no  means  of  making  an  arrangement 
^  which  Luxembourg  might  be  given  to 
France  T  ’  ’’ 


Finding  this  inadmissible,  he  said  that 
France  would  be  satisfied  with  the  cession 
of  Philippeville  and  Marienburg ; — 

“  To  this  we  of  course  positively  objected. 
First,  we  had  no  power  to  give  what  belongs 
to  Belgium  and  not  to  us,  and  we  could  not, 
under  the  pretence  of  settling  the  quarrel 
between  Holland  and  Belgium,  proceed  to 
plunder  one  of  the  parties,  and  that  too  for 
the  benefit  of  one  of  the  mediators.  Besides, 
if  France  began,  the  rest  might  have  a  right 
to  follow  the  example.  At  last  we  brought 
him  to  terms  by  the  same  means  by  which 
juries  become  unanimous — by  starving.  Be¬ 
tween  nine  and  ten  at  night  he  agreed  to 
what  we  proposed,  being,  I  have-  no  doubt, 
secretly  delighted  to  have  got  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  established.  If  Talleyrand  com¬ 
plains  that  our  confidence  in  him  seems 
abated,  you  may  say  that  this  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  our  finding  that  he  was  aim¬ 
ing  at  obtaining  for  France  territorial  acqui¬ 
sitions,  at  the  same  time  that  France  was 
crying  out  for  non-intervention  and  peace.” 

On  February  ist,  1831,  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  again  writes  to  Lord  Granville,  Eng¬ 
lish  Ambassador  at  Paris  : — 

“  Talleyrand  sounded  me  as  to  my  agree¬ 
ing  to  naming  the  Due  de  Nemours  King  of 
the  Belgians.  I  told  him  we  should  look 
upon  it  as  union  with  France,  and  nothing 
else,  and  it  was  for  France  to  consider  all 
the  consequences  which  such  a  departure  from 
all  her  engagements  must  necessarily  expose 
her  to  ;  that  I  do  not  believe  the  bulk  of  the 
French  nation  wish  for  Belgium  at  the  price 
of  a  general  war,  and  that  I  do  not  believe 
the  bulk  of  the  Belgians  wish  union  with 
France  or  a  French  prince.  The  other  three 
Powers  are  quite  unanimous  on  the  subject, 
and  /  must  say  that  if  the  choice  falls  on 
Nemours,  and  the  King  of  the  French  ac¬ 
cepts,  it  will  be  a  proof  that  the  policy  of 
France  is  like  an  infection  clinging  to  the 
walls  of  the  dwelling,  and  breaking  out  in 
every  successive  occupant  who  comes  within 
their  influence" 

On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  after 
stating  that  he  had  caused  a  Cabinet  to 


be  summoned,  to  take  into  consideration 
a  formal  communication  to  the  French 
Government,  he  writes  : — 

“  I  confess  that  I  like  the  aspect  of  their  . 
proceedings  less  and  less  every  day.  Their 
assurances  of  friendship  and  peace  are  indeed 
incessant  and  uniform,  but  they  continue 
actively  preparing  for  war  when  nobody 
threatens  them,  and  while  every  day  dis¬ 
closes  more  and  more  their  designs  upon  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  the  underhand  proceedings  which 
they  are  carrying,  on  with  reference  to  that 
country.  They  every  day  betray  an  unceas¬ 
ing  disposition  to  pick  a  quarrel,  and  to  treat 
us  in  a  manner  to  which  we  can  never  sub¬ 
mit  Pray  take  care,  in  all  your  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Sebastiani,  to  make  him  under¬ 
stand  that  our  desire  for  pecue  will  never 
lead  us  to  submit  to  affront  either  in  language 
or  in  act." 

Very  strong  language  was  required  to 
compel  the  French  to  abide  by  the  con¬ 
vention  under  which  their  troops  entered 
Belgium. 

“Aug.  13, 1831. 

“Will  the  French  Government  withdraw 
their  troops  into  France  as  soon  as  the 
Dutch  have  evacuated  Belgium  I  Pray 
make  them  comprehend  all  that  hangs  upon 
that  decision. 

“Grey  writes  to  you.  He  is  peremptory- 
on  this  point ;  and  even  if  the  Cabinet  had  , 
the  slightest  wish  to  give  way  upon  it — 
which  they  have  not — public  opinion  in  Eng¬ 
land  would  prevent  them.  It  is,  then,  a 
question  of  war  or  peace. 


“  We  have  had  no  Cabinet  to-day  upon 
your  letter  and  your  despatches,  because  we 
want  to  learn  the  result  of  mv  letter  and 
Grey’s  of  Saturday  last.  Sebastiani  and 
Soult  apparently  want  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
all  their  neighbors,  or  to  compel  everybody 
to  submit  to  their  insolence  and  aggressions 
— witness  the  language  about  Spain.” 

These  passages  should  be  carefully 
weighed  at  the  present  moment,  when 
Europe  is  asked  to  rely  on  the  peaceful  dis¬ 
positions  and  future  good  behavior  of  the 
French.  They  are  receiving  a  rude 
lesson,  and  may  be  inclined  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf;  but  it  is  absurd  to  make 
Napoleon  III.  their  scapegoat.  Under 
every  form  of  government — under  the 
Restoration,  the  monarchy  of  July,  the 
Republic,  the  Second  Empire — they  have 
been  the  same,  and  might  have  assumed 
the  same  motto  : — 

“Jura  negat  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrogat  armis.” 
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Effectively  aided  by  the  energy,  saga¬ 
city,  and  diplomatic  tact  of  M.  Van  de 
Weyer,  Lord  Palmerston  brought  the 
entire  work  in  hand  to  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusion.  The  kingdom  of  Belgium  stands, 
and  we  trust  will  long  remain,  a  firm 
and  conspicuous  monument  of  his  states¬ 
manship.  Whilst  the  negotiations  were 
in  progress  he  was  bitterly  attacked  by 
his  former  friend,  Mr.  Croker,  for  keeping 
back  papers  which  (Mr.  Croker  contend¬ 
ed)  it  was  his  duty  to  communicate  to  the 
Conference  and  the  House.  An  inter¬ 
change  of  ])ersonalities  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  secret  history  of  the 
“  New  W’hig  (iuide  ’’  was  unfolded.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Croker,  the  authors  were 
Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
himself.  “  We  three  were  the  only  culprits. 
I  was  editor.  ‘  The  Trial  (of  Henry 
Brougham)’  was  Peel’s.  We  each  gave 
touches  to  the  others’  contributions,  but 
so  slight  as  not  to  impair  the  authorship 
of  any  individual  article.  I  do  not  think 
Peel  wrote  any  of  the  verses ;  Palmerston 
wrote  very  little  of  the  prose.  Peel’s 
natural  turn  was  humor,  but  he  w’as  e.x- 
tremely  shy  of  indulging  it.” 

When  I.ord  Palmerston  was  asked,  in 
1859,  reference  to  a  meditated  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  “  New  Whig  Guide,”  what 
share  he  had  in  it,  he  replied : — “  I  cer¬ 
tainly  did  join  in  quizzing  the  Whigs  at 
that  time,  but  we  have  been  very  good 
friends  since,  and  I  would  rather  have  no¬ 
thing  said  about  my  share  in  it.”  Dis¬ 
agreeable  as  the  allusion  to  it  must  have 
been  in  1831,  for  the  same  reason,  the 
provocation  given  by  him  was  almost 
irresistible.  After  suggesting  that  there 
was  no  especial  reason  for  Mr.  Croker’ s 
taking  the  lead  on  such  a  subject,  he 
said : — 

“  But  it  seems  that,  in  the  absence  of  the 
principal  performers,  he  has  been  to-night 
allowed  a  whole  benefit  to  himself.  He  has 
given  us  a  display,  part  tragedy,  part  come¬ 
dy,  and  part  tragi-comedy  ;  and  I  wish  I 
could  encourage  him  by  stating  that  he  sus¬ 
tained  each  portion  with  equal  success. 
Everybody  knows  that  he  is  an  exceedingly 
happy  joker — happy  sometimes  in  his  self- 
satisfaction  ;  and  while  he  confines  himself 
to  the  light  and  comic  strain  he  makes  him¬ 
self  agreeable  to  everybody  ;  but  he  must 
not  attempt  too  much  versatility.  He  may  be 
a  good  statesman-of-all-work,  but  I  assure 
him  that  he  is  not  a  good  actor-of-all-work  ; 
and  in  his  attempts  at  the  heroic  he  is  apt  to 


confound  pathos  with  bathos,  and  to  overleap 
the  narrow  bounds  between  the  sublime  and 
the  ridiculous.  I  recommend  him,  there¬ 
fore,  in  future,  if  he  wishes  to  preserve  his 
reputation,  to  observe  the  rules  laid  down 
in  some  of  his  earlier  and  fugitive  produc¬ 
tions  in  the  dramatic  art — to  cease  to  vex 
the  grander  passions  of  the  soul — 

*  To  leave  high  tragedy,  and  stick  to  farce  !  ’ 

“  He  will  thus  yet  afford  much  amusement ; 
if  it  be  not  very  natural,  it  will  at  least 
be  xeny  entertaining.” 

After  expressing  his  surprise  at  an 
assertion  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  that  he 
did  not  write  for  newspapers,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  cheered  by  his 
friends,  Mr.  Croker  proceeded  : — 

“  Now,  what  he  was  about  to  say,  he 
would  assure  his  noble  friend  he  would  say 
in  perfect  good  humor.  He  would  say  that 
if  that  cheer  meant  to  insinuate  that  those 
who  wrote  for  newspapers  pursued  a  de¬ 
grading  occupation  (Lord  Palmerston  nod¬ 
ded  dissent) — his  noble  friend  signified  that 
he  did  not  share  that  opinion  ;  and  he  should 
not  therefore  say  what  he  was  about  to  utter. 
He  might  be  allowed,  however,  to  observe, 
in  reference  to  this  topic,  that  if  any  person 
should  hereafter  collect  those  fugitive  pieces 
which  had  been  attributed  to  him  (Mr.  Cro¬ 
ker) — with  what  justice  the  House  would  be 
presently  able  to  judge — he  repeated,  that  if 
such  a  collection  should  be  made,  and 
that  the  merits  of  those  pieces  should 
continue  to  be  attributed  to  him,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  do  justice  to  his  noble 
friend  by  declaring  that  some  of  the 
best  and  most  remarkable  were  his  (Lord 
Palmerston’s)  own.  He  remembered  well  the 
days  which  he  spent  with  his  noble  friend, 
not  certainly  in  business  of  the  grave  impor¬ 
tance  which  now  occupied  his  noble  friend's 
time ; — he  recalled  with  pleasure  those  ear¬ 
lier  days,  in  which  they  pursued  and  enjoyed, 
not  indeed  the  ‘  search  of  deep  philosophy,’ 
that  the  poet  delighted  to  remember,  but — 

‘  Wit,  eloquence,  and  poesy — 

Arts  which  I  loved,  for  they,  my  friend,  were 
thine.’  ” 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  calls  this  encounter 
“  a  graceful  and  historical  one  ;  ”  appa¬ 
rently  unconscious  that  it  was  fought  with 
borrowed  weapons.  I.ord  Palmerston’s 
attack  is  a  palpable  imitation  of  Pitt’s  sar¬ 
castic  reference  to  Sheridan’s  dramatic 
authorship,  and  the  concluding  sentences 
(the  happiest)  of  Mr.  CrokePs  retort  are 
a  paraphrase  of  Curran’s  touching  allusion 
to  Lord  Avonmore.* 


•  “Yes,  my  Lord,  we  can  remember  those 
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Sir  Henry  Bulwer  made  I^rd  Palmer¬ 
ston's  acquaintance  in  1831,  and  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  impression,  personal  and  intel¬ 
lectual  ; — 

**  I  then  for  the  first  time  made  Lord 
Palmerston’s  acquaintance  at  a  party  at  Lady 
Cowper’s,  and  still  remember  his  appearance 
as  that  of  a  man  in  the  full  vigor  of  middle 
a^e,  very  well  dressed,  very  good-looking, 
with  the  large  thick  whiskers  worn  at  that 
time.  His  air  was  more  that  of  a  man  of  the 
drawing-room  than  of  the  senate  ;  but  he  had 
a  clear,  short,  decisive  way  of  speaking  on 
business,  which  struck  me  at  once.  All  the 
questions  he  put  to  me  went  straight  to  the 
l^int ;  and  one  could  see  that  he  was  gather¬ 
ing  in  information  for  the  purpose  of  fortify¬ 
ing  opinions.” 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  biographer, 
giving  color’ and  distinctness  to  his  work, 
to  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  events  he 
describes,  and  to  have  associated  on  inti¬ 
mate  terms  with  the  leading  personages 
engaged  in  them.  Besides  placing  Lord 
Palmerston  bodily  and  vividly  before  us 
at  different  phases  of  his  career.  Sir  Henry 
Bulw'er’s  pages  are  frequently  enlivened 
by  incidental  reminiscences  or  sketches  of 
his  contemporaries,  f.g. — 

“  In  i8;?5  M.  de  Torreno  had  become 
Prime  Minister  in  Spain,  succeeding  M. 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  the  first  constitutional 
minister  who  ruled  in  Spain.  M.  Torreno 
had  been  one  of  the  first  deputation  that  had 
originally  applied  to  Mr.  Canning  for  assist¬ 
ance  against  Napioleon;  a  man  of  great 
ability,  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  debater, 
bold,  not  over  scrupulous,  gallant,  as  fond  of 
pleasure  as  of  business,  and  accustomed  to 
take  the  lead  in  one  and  the  other.  Mr. 
George  Villiers,  the  late  Lord  Clarendon,  was 
English  Minister.  To  great  charm  of  man¬ 
ners  and  an  acute  intellect  he  joined  that 
self-confidence  which  high  birth  and  high 
fashion  usually  confer. 

“  Two  clever  men  brought  together  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  either  like  one  another  very  much 
or  not  at  all ;  and  M.  de  Torreno  and  Mr. 
George  Villiers  liked  one  another  not  at  all. 
In  the  land  of  tlie  serenade  and  the  guitar  it 
is  always  pretended  that  love  and  politics  go 
hand-in-hand,  and  the  old  question  of  gut  est 

nights  without  any  other  regret  than  that  they  can 
never  more  return,  for 

We  spent  tlMm  not  in  Inys,  or  lust,  or  wine. 

But  search  of  deep  pkiiosophy. 

Wit,  elDquence,  and  poesy — 

Arts  which  I  loved,  lor  they,  ny  friend,  were  thine." 

— Phillips’  Specimens  ef  Irish  Eloquence,  p>  133  ; 
and  see  Eari  Stanhope’s  Life  of  EiU,  p.  97. 


elU  was  raised  on  this  occasion  * — I  am  far 
from  saying  with  reason,  for  there  were  pub¬ 
lic  motives  sufficiently  evident  for  inducing 
Mr.  Villiers  to  see  things  with  different  eyes 
than  those  of  M.  Torreno.” 

Constantinople,  to  which  Sir  H.  Bulwer 
was  sent  as  Secretary  of  Embassy  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  1838,  supplies  some  ap¬ 
propriate  subjects  for  his  jien  : — 

“  The  Grand  Vizier  Klosreu  was  a  shrewd, 
bold,  illiterate  barbarian,  who  was  rather 
proud  of  being  shorter  and  stouter  than  any 
other  man  in  office ;  he  had,  however,  great 
influence  over  the  Sultan,  and  great  authority 
over  the  Mussulman  population,  who  respect¬ 
ed  him  from  the  knowledge  that  he  was  ready 
to  have  every  man  in  the  empire  drowned, 
shot,  poisoned,  or  decapitated,  if  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  carry  out  the  views  of  himself  or 
his  master. 


“  The  French  and  English  ambassadorial 
residences  were  then  fixed,  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  each  other,  at  Therapia — a  small 
village  fronting  the  entrance  into  the  Black 
Sea ;  and  the  two  ambassadors,  Admiral 
Roussin  and  Lord  Ponsonbv,  each  went  to 
his  window  on  getting  out  of  bed,  the  one  at 
six  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  at  six  in 
the  afternoon,  prepared  to  see,  without  sur¬ 
prise,  the  Russian  fleet  anchored  under  their 
eyes.  It  was  perhaps  the  only  point  on 
which  these  representatives  of  the  two 
countries  agreed.  Both  men  eccentric,  with 
great  energy  and  ability,  the  one  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  the  other  a  fine  gentleman — self-willed 
— and  assuming  rather  to  direct  their  govern¬ 
ments  than  to  be  directed  by  them,  were 
united'by  a  common  apprehension  in  which 
each  encouraged  the  other.  This  apprehen¬ 
sion  was,  no  doubt,  an  exaggerated  one,  but 
it  could  not  be  considered  as  altogether 
absurd.” 

The  requirements  of  a  commercial 
treaty,  which  Sir  H.  Bulwer  was  especially 
anxious  to  procure,  brought  him  into  fre¬ 
quent  contact  with  the  French  Secretary 
of  Embassy : — 

"  M.Bilcocqwas  a  charming  man  ;  he  sang 
beautifully ;  he  excelled  in  calembourgs ;  he 
was  naturally  very  clever ;  he  had  an  excel¬ 
lent  education,  and  an  unhesitating  good 
opinion  of  himself. 

“  He  received  my  proposals  characteristi¬ 
cally.  *  Pardon,  my  friend,’  said  he,  ‘  when 
you  have  studied  these  commercial  questions 
a  year,  here  at  Constantinople,  when  you 

•  The  first  thought  of  the  celebrated  Lecocq, 
when  called  in  to  investigate  a  crime,  was  invaria¬ 
bly,  Trouvet-moi  la  femme. 
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have  been  endeavoring  to  draw  up  sontething 
like  a  treaty-  on  that  knowledge,  you  will  be 
yet  a  year  in  your  negotiations  with  this  stu¬ 
pid  Government  before  you  get  into  the 
position  which  our  embassy  occupies  in  this 
matter.  Thus,  if  you  please,  we  will  act 
singly,  or  each  take  his  own  way,  for  I  have 
no  wish  to  gain  you  credit  by  the  aid  of  my 
experience.’ 

“  I  thus  saw  that  I  should  not  only  obtain 
no  aid,  but  that  probably  1  should  have  to 
count  with  the  opposition  of  my  agreeable 
colleague ;  and  a  little  more  knowedge  of 
the  locality  made  me  discover  that  every  em¬ 
bassy  considered  itself,  if  not  the  enemy,  the 
rival  of  the  other.” 

Not  at  all  discouraged,  the  English  Secre¬ 
tary  persevered,  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
chiefi  till  the  affair  was  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  to  be  submitted  to  the  Sultan  : — 

“  The  general  spirit  of  our  proposals  was 
laid  before  Mahmoud  ;  in  the  destruction  of 
monopolies  the  astute  and  determined  old 
man  saw  the  means  of  bringing  Europe  and 
his  rebellious  vassal  (the  Pa^a  of  Eg>’pt) 
into  differences,  and  the  order  was  given  to 
sign  without  an  hour’s  delay.  I  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  country  house  of  the  Reis  £f- 
fendi,  or  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  near 
whom  I  was  encamped ;  our  head  dragoman, 
Mr.  Alexander  Pisani,  came  quietly  to  meet 
us.  We  passed  the  whole  day  copying  and 
translating.  At  ten  Lord  Ponsonby  dropped 
down  in  his  caique,  and  we  woke  the  next 
morning  with  the  treaty  concluded. 

'•  The  next  morning  also  the  fact  was  known, 
to  the  utter  horror  and  surprise  of  my  friend 
Bilcocc} — 

“  ‘  Lst  il  possible,  mon  cher,  quc  vous 
nous  avez  jou^  ce  tour  ki  ?  ’ 

”  ‘  Quel  tour  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Seulement  nous  avons  trouv^  possible, 
ce  que  vous  aver  cru  ftnpossible.’ 

“  ‘  Mais  que  faire  ?  ’ 

“‘Nothing  more  easy,  my  dear  fellow; 
here  is  a  copy  of  our  treaty.  Do  you  have 
another  copy  made,  and  sign  it  to-day,  and 
then  let  the  Journal  at  Smyrna  (a  journal  in 
the  French  pay)  say  that  this  happy  result 
was  entirely  brought  about  by  Admiral  Rous- 
sin’s  influence  and  your  great  knowledge  of 
commercial  affairs.' 

“  M.  Bilcocq  laughed  heartily,  shook  me 
by  the  hand,  and  followed  my  advice. 

“  I  have  gone  with  somejdetail  into  this  af¬ 
fair,  not  only  because  it  was  an  interesting 
epoch  in  my  own  life,  and  that  narration  is 
improved  by  these  personal  episodes,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  brings  out  Lord  Palmerston’s  char¬ 
acter.  The  whole  of  this  affair  had  been 
managed  without  instructions  from  him,  and 
with  little  communication  with  him.  Another 
minister  might  have  been  sore  at  anything 
done  in  this  way,  or  sought  to  give  himself 


the  credit  of  doing  it  But  Lord  Palmerston 
was  above  all  petty  feelings  of  this  kind.  He 
got  Lord  Ponsonby  raised  in  the  peerage, 
named  me  to  the  post  I  most  wished  for, — 
Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Paris, — and  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  very  flattering  manner  my  servi¬ 
ces  in  Parliament 

“  It  is  in  this  way  that  a  chief  attaches 
those  who  serve  under  him  and  makes  them 
zealous  in  serving  him  well.” 

Lord  Palmerston  attached  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  commercial  treaties,  and  prided 
himself  on  the  number  (fourteen,  we  be¬ 
lieve)  he  had  conducted  or  initiated.  But 
what  he  deemed  his  masterpiece  in  negoti¬ 
ation  and  diplomacy  was  the  “  Quadruple 
Alliance  Treaty,”  signed  in  London,  April 
22d,  1834.  “This  treaty,”  he  writes  to  his 
brother.  May  12,  1834,  “  was  a  capital  hit, 
and  all  my  own  doing.”  The  contracting 
parties  were  England,  PVance,  Spain,  and 
Portugal ;  the  powers  against  which  it  was 
directed,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  It 
was  the  unfurling  of  the  flag  of  consti¬ 
tutional  government  against  despotism. 
Sir  H.  Bulwer  says  of  it :  “  Audacity  and 
safety  went  hand-in-hand.  To  select  noble 
ends,  to  pursue  them  boldly,  and  achieve 
them  peaceably,  is  statesmanship ;  and 
after  the  signature  of  the  Quadniple  Alli¬ 
ance  Lord  Pahnerston  held  the  rank  of  a 
statesman  on  the  continent  of  Europe.” 
This  treaty,  his  owm  cherished  w’ork,  did 
not  prevent  him,  when  the  Syrian  compli¬ 
cations  arose  in  January,  1840,  from  co¬ 
operating  with  Russia,  I’russia,  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  in  opposition  to  France  ;  a  decisive 
proof  that  he  was  not  to  be  diverted  from 
what  he  thought  the  public  good  by  any 
superficial  notion  of  consistency. 

'i'he  present  publication  stops  at  the 
resignation  of  the  Whig  ministiy  in  1841, 
and  we  must  postpone  any  comprehensive 
review  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  till  it  has  been  fully  unfolded  by  the 
biography.  Some  questionable  episodes 
are  to  come  ;  but  so  far  as  we  have  seen 
yet,  he  is  shown  to  have  been  uniformly 
’actuated  by  an  elevated  sense  of  national 
dignity  and  a  just  appreciation  of  national 
interests.  Be  the  final  judgment  of  his 
statesmanship  what  it  may,  we  feel  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  estimate  of  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  man  will  be  all  that  ad¬ 
miring  friends  could  anticipate  or  faithful 
adherents  can  desire.  His  generosity, 
loyalty,  straightforwardness,  excellent 
sense,  fine  temper,  and  affectionate  dispo- 
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sition,  shine  out  in  these  pages  without 
a  sp>eck ;  and  an  unerring  proof  of  his 
conscious  honesty  of  purpose  and  good 
faith  is  the  frankness,  verging  on  indis¬ 
cretion,  with  which  he  unbosoms  himself 
in  his  journals  and  correspondence,  laying 
bare  every  motive  that  actuated  him  in 
the  most  trying  circumstances  and  emer- 


[March, 

gencies.  It  is  this  frankness,  judiciously 
turned  to  account  by  the  biographer,  that 
will  make  this  Life  (with  a  single  excep¬ 
tion,  Earl  Stanhope’s  “Life  of  Pitt”)  the 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  annals 
of  English  statesmanship  thal  English  lite¬ 
rature  can  boast. 


Popular  Science  Review. 

THE  PHENOMENON  OF  SLEEP. 

BY  DR.  RICHARDSON,  F.R.S. 


“The  twinkling  of  oblivion,”  as  Words¬ 
worth  exquisitely  defines  the  phenomenon 
of  sleep,  has,  from  the  time  of  Hippocra¬ 
tes  to  the  present  hour,  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention  of  thoughtful  minds.  Poets  have 
found  in  the  phenomenon  subject  matter 
for  some  of  the  most  perfect  of  their 
works.  Menander  exalts  sleep  as  the 
remedy  for  every  disease  that  admits  of 
cure  ;  Shakespeare  defines  it,  “  The  birth 
of  each  day’s  life,  sore  labor's  bath  ;”  Sir 
Philip  Sydney  designates  it,  “The  poor 
man’s  wealth,  the  prisoner’s  release  ;  ” 
and  wearied  Dryden  sings  of  it — 

“  Of  all  the  powers  the  best. 

Oh  !  peace  of  mind,  repairer  of  decay. 

Whose  balms  renew  the  limbs  to  labors  of  the  day.” 

As  to  the  philosophers  and  the  physi¬ 
cians  who  have  said  and  written  on  sleep,  I 
dare  hardly  think  of  them,  lest  I  should 
commit  myself  to  an  historical  volume 
instead  of  a  short  physiological  essay  ;  so 
I  leave  them,  except  such  as  are  simply 
physiological,  and  proceed  on  my  way. 

Perfect  sleep  is  the  possession,  as  a  rule, 
of  childhood  only.  The  healthy  child, 
worn  out  with  its  day  of  active  life,  sud¬ 
denly  sinks  to  rest,  sleeps  its  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  and  wakes,  believing,  feeling,  that 
it  has  inerelf^  closed  its  eyes  and  opened 
them  again ;  so  deep  is  its  twinkle  of  ob¬ 
livion.  The  sleep  in  this  case  is  the 
nearest  of  approaches  to  actual  death,  and 
at  the  same  time  presents  a  natural  para¬ 
dox,  for  it  is  the  evidence  of  strongest 
life. 

During  this  condition  of  perfect  sleep, 
what  are  the  physiological  conditions  of 
the  sleeper?  Firstly,  all  the  senses  are 
shut  up,  yet  are  they  so  lightly  sealed  that 
the  communicatioR  of  motion  by  sound, 
by  mechanical  vibration,  by  communica¬ 


tion  of  painful  impression,  is  sufficient  to 
unseal  the  senses,  to  arouse  the  body,  to 
renew  all  the  proofs  of  existing  active  life. 
Secondly,  during  this  period  of  natural 
sleep  the  most  important  changes  of  nu¬ 
trition  are  in  progress ;  the  body  is  reno¬ 
vating,  and  if  young  is  actually  growing  ; 
if  the  body  be  properly  covered,  the  ani¬ 
mal  heat  IS  being  conserved  and  laid  up 
for  expenditure  during  the  waking  hours 
that  are  to  follow ;  the  respiration  is  re¬ 
duced,  the  inspirations  being  lessened  in 
the  proportion  of  six  to  seven  as  compared 
with  the  number  made  when  the  b^y  is 
awake  ;  the  action  of  the  heart  is  reduced  ; 
the  voluntary  muscles,  relieved  of  all 
fatigue  and  with  the  extensors  more  re¬ 
laxed  than  the  flexors,  are  undergoing 
repair  of  structure  and  recruiting  their 
excitability ;  and  the  voluntary  nervous 
system,  dead  for  the  time  to  the  external 
vibration,  or  as  the  older  men  call  it  “  sti¬ 
mulus  ”  from  without,  is  also  undergoing 
rest  and  repair,  so  that  when  it  comes 
again  into  work  it  maly  receive  better  the 
impressions  it  may  have  to  gather  up,  and 
influence  more  effectively  the  muscles  it 
may  be  called  upon  to  animate,  direct, 
control. 

Thirdly,  although  in  the  organism  dur¬ 
ing  sleep  there  is  suspension  of  muscular 
and  nervous  power,  there  is  not  universal 
suspension ;  a  narrow,  but  at  the  same 
,  time  safe,  line  of  distinction  separates  the 
sleep  of  life  from  the  sleep  of  death.  The 
heart  is  a  muscle,  but  it  does  not  sleep, 
and  the  lungs  are  worked  by  muscles,  and 
these  do  not  sleep ;  and  the  viscera  which 
triturate  and  digest  food  are  moved  by 
muscles,  and  these  do  not  sleep  ;  and  the 
glands  have  an  arrangement  for  the  con¬ 
stant  separation  of  fluids,  and  the  glands 
do  not  sleep ;  and  all  these  parts  have 
certain  nerves  which  do  not  sleep.  These 
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all  rest,  but  they  do  not  cease  their  func¬ 
tions.  Why  is  it  so  ? 

The  reason  is  that  the  body  is  divided 
into  two  systems  as  regards  motion.  For 
every  act  of  the  body  we  have  a  system  of 
organs  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  the 
voluntary,  and  another  system  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  will,  the  involuntary.  The 
muscles  which  propel  the  body  and  are 
concerned  in  all  acts  we  essay  to  perform, 
are  voluntary ;  the  muscles,  such  as  the 
heart  and  the  stomach,  which  we  cannot 
control,  are-  involuntary.  Added  to  these 
are  muscles  which,  though  commonly  act¬ 
ing  involuntarily,  are  capable  of  being 
moved  by  the  will ;  the  muscles  which 
move  the  lungs  are  of  this  order,  for  we 
can  if  we  w-ish  suspend  their  action  for  a 
short  time  or  quicken  it ;  these  muscles 
we  call  semi-voluntary.  In  sleep,  then, 
the  voluntary  muscles  sleep,  and  the 
nervous  organs  which  stimulate  the  volun¬ 
tary  muscles  sleep;  but  the  involuntary 
and  the  semi-voluntary  muscles  and  their 
nerves  merely  rest :  they  do  not  veritably 
sleep. 

'I'his  arrangement  will  be  seen  at  once  to 
be  a  necessity,  for  upon  the  involuntary  acts 
the  body  relies  for  the  continuance  of  life. 
In  disease  the  voluntary  muscles  may  be 
paralyzed,  the  brain  may  be  paralyzed,  but 
if  the  involuntary  organs  retain  their  power 
the  animal  is  not  dead.  Sir  Astley  Cooj)er 
had  under  his  care  a  man  who  had  received 
an  injury  of  the  skull  causing  compression 
of  the  brain,  and  the  man  lay  for  weeks  in 
a  state  of  persistent  unconsciousness  and 
reix)se ;  practically  he  slept.  He  did  not  die, 
because  the  involuntary  system  remained 
true  to  its  duty ;  and  when  the  great 
surgeon  removed  the  compression  from 
the  brain  of  the  man,  the  sleeper  woke 
from  his  long  trance  and  recovered.  Dr. 
W'ilson  Philip  had  a  young  dog  that  had 
no  brain,  and  the  animal  lay  in  profound 
insensibility  for  months,  practically  asleep  ; 
but  the  involuntary  parts  continued  unin¬ 
fluenced,  and  the  animal  lived  and,  under 
mechanical  feeding,  grew  fat.  Fluorens 
had  a  brainless  fowl  that  lived  in  the  same 
condition.  It  neither  saw  nor  heard,  he 
says,  nor  smelled  nor  tasted  nor  felt ;  it 
lost  even  its  instincts ;  for  however  long 
it  was  left  to  fast,  it  never  voluntarily  ate ;  it 
never  shrunk  when  it  was  touched,  and 
when  attacked  by  its  fellows  it  made  no 
attempt  at  self-defence,  neither  resisting 
nor  escaping.  In  fine,  it  lost  every  trace 


of  intelligence,  for  it  neither  willed,  remem¬ 
bered,  felt,  nor  judged ;  yet  it  swallowed 
food  wheij  food  was  put  into  its  mouth, 
and  fattened.  In  these  cases,  as  in  that 
of  the  injured  man,  the  involuntary  sys¬ 
tem  sustained  the  animal  life.  It  is  the 
same  in  sleep. 

When  we  look  at  these  phenomena  as 
anatomists,  we  find  a  reason  for  them  in 
structure  and  character  of  parts.  The 
involuntary  muscles  have  a  special  anato¬ 
mical  structure  ;  and  the  nervous  organ¬ 
ism  that  keeps  the  involuntary  muscles  in 
action  is  a  distinct  organism.  There  are, 
briefly,  two  nervous  systems  :  one  locked 
up  in  the  bony  cavity  of  the  skull  and  in 
the  bony  canal  of  the  spine,  with  nerves 
issuing  therefrom  to  the  muscles ;  and 
another  lying  within  the  cavities  of  the 
body,  with  nerves  issuing  from  it  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  the  involuntary  muscles.  The  first 
of  these  systems,  consisting  of  the  brain, 
the  spinal  cord,  and  the  nerves  of  sense, 
sensation,  and  motion,  is  called  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  or  voluntary  system  of  nerves  ; 
the  second,  consisting  of  a  series  of  ner¬ 
vous  ganglia  with  nerves  which  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  involuntary  muscles  and 
with  nerves  of  the  voluntary  kind,  is  called, 
after  Harvey,  the  vegetative,  after  Bichat, 
the  organic  system. 

In  sleep  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
sleeps;  the  organic  system  retains  its 
activity.  Thus  in  sleep  the  voluntary 
muscles  and  parts  fail  to  receive  their 
nervous  stimulation  ;  but  the  involuntary 
receive  theirs  still,  and  under  it  move  in 
steady  motion  ;  while  the  semi-voluntary 
organs  also  receive  sufficient  stimulation 
to  keep  them  in  motion. 

Of  all  the  involuntary  organs,  the  heart, 
which  is  the  citadel  of  motion,  is  most 
protected.  To  itself  belongs  a  special 
nervous  centre,  that  which  feeds  it  steadily 
with  stimulus  for  motion ;  from  the  cervi¬ 
cal  ganglia  of  the  organic  nervous  system 
it  receives  a  second  or  supplementary 
supply ;  and  from  the  brain  it  receives  a 
third  supply,  which,  passive  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  can  under  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  become  active  and 
exert  a  certain  controlling  power.  Then 
the  arteries  which  supply  the  heart  with 
blood  are  the  first  vessels  given  off  from 
the  great  feeding  arterial  trunk,  and  the 
veins  of  the  heai;t  winding  independently 
round  it  empty  their  contents  direct  again 
into  it.  Thus  is  the  heart  the  most  per- 
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feet  of  independencies  :  thus  during  sleep 
and  during  wakefulness  it  works  its  own 
course,  and  taking  first  care  ef  itself  in 
every  particular,  feeds  the  rest  of  the  body 
afterwards ;  thus  even  when  sleep  pas¬ 
ses  into  death  the  heart  in  almost  every 
case  continues  its  action  for  some  time 
after  all  the  other  parts  of  the  organism 
re  in  absolute  quiescence  ;  thus  in  hyber- 
nating  animals  the  heart  continues  in  play 
during  their  long  somnolence  ;  and  thus 
under  the  insensibility  produced  by  the  in¬ 
halation  of  narcotic  gases  and  vapors,  the 
heart  sustains  its  function  when  every 
other  part  is  temporarily  dead.  Next  the 
heart  in  independent  action  is  the  muscle 
called  the  midriff  or  diaphragm  ;  and  as 
the  diaphragm  is  a  muscle  of  inspiration, 
the  respiratory  function  plays  second  to 
the  circulatory,  and  the  two  great  func¬ 
tions  of  life  are,  in  sleep,  faithfully  per¬ 
formed.  In  sleep  of  illness  bordering  on 
sleep  of  death,  how  intently  we  watch  for 
the  merest  trace  of  breath,  and  augur  that 
if  but  a  feather  be  moved  by  it  or  a  mirror 
dimmed  by  it,  there  is  yet  life. 

In  natural  sleep  then,  sleep  perfect  and 
deep,  that  half  of  our  nature  which  is  vo¬ 
litional  is  in  the  condition  of  inertia.  To 
say,  as  Blumenbach  has  said,  that  in  this 
state  all  intercourse  between  mind  and 
body  is  suspended,  is  more  perhaps  than 
shoul<f  be  said,  the  precise  limits  and  con¬ 
nections  of  mind  and  body  being  unknown. 
But  certainly  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
ceasing  themselves  to  receive  impressions, 
cease  to  communicate  to  the  muscles  they 
supply  stimulus  for  motion,  and  the  mus¬ 
cles  under  their  control  with  their  nerv'es 
therefore  sleep.  And  so,  to  the  extent 
that  the  acts  of  the  brain  and  cord  and 
their  nerves  are  mental,  and  the  acts  or 
motions  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are  bod¬ 
ily  acts ;  to  that  extent,  in  sleep,  the  in¬ 
tercourse  between  the  mind  and  the  body 
is  suspended. 

THE  PHYSICAL  CAUSE  OF  SLEEP. 

In  sleep  the  condition  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  and  of  the  voluntary  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  is,  we  must  assume,  in  some  manner 
modified,  since  these  organs  are  trans¬ 
formed  from  the  active  into  the  passive 
state.  Respecting  the  condition  of  the 
muscles  in  sleep,  no  study  of  a  systematic 
sort  has  been  carried  out,  but  in  relation 
to  the  brain  there  has  been  much  thought- 
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fill  study,  upon  which  many  theories  have 
been  founded. 

The  older  physiologists  regarded  sleep  as 
due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  nervous 
fluid ;  during  sleep,  they  held,  this  fluid 
accumulates  in  the  brain  ;  and,  when  the 
brain  and  the  other  centres  and  nerves  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  are,  to  employ  a 
common  expression,  recharged,  the  mus¬ 
cles  arc  stimulated  and  the  body  awakes ; 
the  brain  prepared  to  receive  external  im¬ 
pressions  and  to  animate  the  muscles,  and 
the  muscles  renovated  and  ready  to  be  re¬ 
called  into  activity.  This  theory  held  its 
ground  for  many  years,  and,  i)erhaps,  still 
there  are  more  believers  in  it  than  in  any 
other.  It  fails  to  convince  the  skeptical 
because  of  its  incompletenes.s,  for  it  tells 
nothing  about  the  nature  of  the  presumed 
nervous  fluid,  and  we  know  nothing  as  yet 
about  this  fluid.  The  primary  step  of  the 
speculation  is  consequently  itself  purely 
hypothetical. 

Another  theory,  that  has  been  promul¬ 
gated,  is  that  sleep  depends  on  the  sinking 
or  collapse  of  the  laminae  of  the  cerebel¬ 
lum  or  little  brain.  This  theory  is  based 
on  the  experiment  that  compression  of  the 
cerebellum  induces  sleep ;  but  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  fallacious,  because  pressure  on  the 
larger  brain,  or  cerebrum,  is  followed  by 
the  same  result  The  theory  of  pressure 
has  been  proposed  again  in  a  different 
way ;  it  has  been  affinned  that  the  pheno¬ 
menon  of  sleep  is  caused  by  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  fluids  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
and  by  pressure,  resulting  from  this  accu¬ 
mulation,  on  the  brain  as  a  whole.  We 
know  well  that  pressure  uixin  the  brain 
does  lead  to  an  insensible  condition  re¬ 
sembling  sleep,  and  in  some  instances,  in 
which  the  skull  has  been  injured  and  an  ar¬ 
tificial  opening  through  it  to  the  brain  has 
been  formed,  pressure  ujxin  the  exposed 
surface  has  led  to  a  comatose  condition. 
I  once  myself  saw  a  case  of  this  nature. 
But  the  evidence  against  this  explanation 
is  strong,  because  the  sleeping  brain  has 
been  observed  to  be  pale  and  too  free  of 
blood  to  convey  any  idea  of  pressure. 

In  opposition  to  the  pressure  theory, 
Blumenbach  contended  that  sleep  is  due 
to  a  diminished  flow  and  impulse  of  blood 
upon  the  brain,  for  he  argued  the. phe¬ 
nomenon  of  sleep  is  induced  by  exhaus¬ 
tion,  and  particularly  by  exhaustion  fol¬ 
lowing  upion  direct  loss  of  blood.  Re¬ 
cently  Mr.  Arthur  Durham,  in  a  very 
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able  communication,  has  adduced  a  simi¬ 
lar  view,  and  the  general  conclusion  now 
is,  that  during  sleep  the  brain  is  really 
supplied  with  less  blood  than  in  waking 
hours. 

To  account  for  the  reason  why  the 
brain  is  less  freely  fed  with  blood  in  sleep, 
it  has  been  surmised  that  the  vessels,  the 
arteries,  which  feed  the  brain,  and  which 
for  contractile  purposes  are  supplied  with 
nerves  from  the  organic  nervous  system, 
are,  under  their  nervous  influence,  made 
to  close  so  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
blood  which  enters  through  them  is  cut 
off  on  going  to  sleep.  This  view,  how¬ 
ever,  presupposes  that  the  organic  ner¬ 
vous  centres,  instead  of  sharing  in  the 
exhaustion  incident  to  labor,  put  forth 
increased  power  after  fatigue,  an  idea  in¬ 
compatible  with  all  we  know  of  the  na¬ 
tural  functions. 

Carmichael,  an  excellent  physiologist, 
thought  that  sleep  was  brought  on  by  a 
change  in  the  assimilation  of  the  brain, 
and  by  what  he  called  the  deposition  of 
new  matter  in  the  organ,  but  he  offered 
no  evidence  in  proof :  while  Metcalfe, 
one  of  the  most  learned  physicists  and 
physicians  of  our  time,  maintained  that 
the  proximate  cause  of  sleep  is  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  substance  and  vital  en¬ 
ergy  of  the  brain,  nerves,  and  voluntary 
muscles,  beyond  what  they  receive  when 
awake,  and  that  the  specific  office  of  sleep 
is  the  restoration  of  what  has  been  wast¬ 
ed  by  exercise  ;  the  most  remarkable  dif¬ 
ference  between  exercise  and  sleep  being 
that  during  exercise  the  expenditure  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  income ;  whereas,  during  sleep 
the  income  exceeds  the  expenditure. 
This  idea  of  Metcalfe  expresses,  proba¬ 
bly,  a  broad  truth,  but  it  is  too  general  to 
indicate  the  proximate  cause  of  sleep,  to 
explain  which  is  the  object  of  his  projjosi- 
tion. 

My  own  researches  on  the  proximate 
cause  of  sleep — researches  which  of  late 
years  have  been  steadily  pursued — lead 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  the 
theories  as  yet  offered  account  correctly 
for  the  natural  phenomenon  of  sleep ; 
although  I  must  express  that  some  of 
them  are  based  on  well-defined  facts.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  exhaustion  of  the 
brain  will  induce  phenomena  so  closely 
allied  to  the  phenomena  of  natural  sleep, 
that  no  one  could  tell  the  artificially  in¬ 
duced  from  the  natural  sleep ;  and  it  is 


equally  true  that  pressure  upon  the  brain 
will  also  lead  to  a  state  of  sleep  simulat¬ 
ing  the  natural.  For  example,  in  a  young 
animal,  a  pigeon,  I  can  induce  the  dee])- 
cst  sleep  by  exposing  the  brain  to  the 
influence  of  extreme  cold.  I  have  had  a 
bird  sleeping  calmly  for  ten  hours  under 
the  local  influence  of  cold.  During  this 
time  the  state  of  the  brain  is  one  of  ex¬ 
treme  bloodlessness,  and  when  the  cold  is 
cautiously  withdrawn,  and  the  brain  is 
allowed  to  refill  gently  with  ^blood,  the 
sleep  passes  away.  This  is  clear  enough, 
and  the  cold,  it  may  be  urged,  produces 
contraction  of  the  brain  sul»tance  and  of 
the  vessels,  with  diminution  of  blood,  and 
with  sleep  as  the  result  But  if,  when  the 
animal  is  awaking  from  this  sleep  induced 
by  cpld,  I  apply  warmth,  for  the  unseal¬ 
ing  of  the  parts,  a  little  too  freely,  if,  that 
is  to  say,  1  restore  the  natural  warmth 
too  quickly,  then  the  animal  falls  asleep 
again  under  an  opposite  condition  ;  for 
now  into  the  relaxed  vessels  of  the  brain 
the  heart  injects  blood  so  freely  that  the 
vessels,  in  like  manner  as  when  the  frozen 
hand  is  held  near  the  Are,  become  en¬ 
gorged  with  blood,  there  is  congestion, 
there  is  pressure,  and  there  is  sleep. 

The  same  series  of  phenomena  from 
opiK>site  conditions  can  be  induced  by 
narcotic  vapors.  There  is  a  fluid  called 
chloride  of  aonyl,  which,  by  inhalation, 
causes  the  deepest  sleep ;  during  the 
sleep  so  induced,  the  brain  is  as  bloodless 
as  if  it  were  frozen.  There  is  an  ether 
called  methylic,  which,  by  inhalation,  can 
be  made  to  produce  the  deepest  sleep ; 
during  this  sleep  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
are  engorged  with  blood. 

We  are,  therefore,  correct  in  supposing 
that  artificial  sleep  may  be  induced  both 
by  removal  of  bk)od  from  the  brain,  and 
by  pressure  of  blood  upon  tiie  brain ;  and 
in  the  facts  there  is,  when  we  consider 
them,  nothing  extraordinary.  In  both 
conditions  the  natural  state  of  the  brain 
is  altered ;  it  cannot,  under  either  state, 
properly  receive  or  transmit  motion  ;  so 
it  is  quiescent,  it  sleeps.  The  experimen¬ 
tal  proof  of  this  can  be  performed  on 
any  part  of  the  body  where  there  is  nerve- 
fibre  and  blood-vessel ;  if  I  freeze  a  por¬ 
tion  of  my  skin  by  ether  spray,  I  make  it 
insensible  to  all  impression — I  make  it 
sleep ;  if  I  place  over  a  portion  of  skin 
a  cupping  tube,  and  forcibly  induce  in¬ 
tense  congestion  of  vessels,  by  exhaust- 
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ing  the  air  of  the  tube,  I  make  the  part 
also  insensible — I  make  it  sleep. 

The  two  most  plausible  theories  of 
sleep — the  plenum  and  the  vacuum  tlieo- 
ries  I  had  nearly  called  them — are  then 
based  on  facts  ;  but  still  I  think  them  fal¬ 
lacious.  The  theory  that  natural  sleep 
depends  on  pressure  of  the  brain  from 
blood,  is  disproved  by  the  observations 
that  have  been  made  of  the  brain  during 
sleep,  while  the  mechanism  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  through  the  brain  furnishes  no 
thought  of  this  theory  as  being  jxjssibly 
correct  The  theory  that  sleep  is  caused 
by  withdrawal  of  blood  from  the  brain  by 
contraction  of  its  arterial  vessels,  is  dis¬ 
proved  by  many  considerations.  It  pre¬ 
supposes  that  at  the  time  when  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  nervous  system  is  most  wea¬ 
ried,  the  organic  system  is  most  active  ; 
and  it  assumes  that  the  great  volume  of 
blood  which  circulates  through  the  brain 
can  be  cut  off  without  evidence  of  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  blood  and  tension  of 
vessel  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  a 
supposition  directly  negatived  by  the 
actual  experiment  of  cutting  off  the  blood 
from  the  brain. 

There  is  another  potent  objection  appli¬ 
cable  to  both  theories.  When  sleep  is  ar¬ 
tificially  induced,  either  by  subjecting  the 
brain  to  pressure  of  blood  or  to  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  blood,  the  sleep  is  of  such  a  kind 
that  the  sleeper  cannot  be  roused  until  the 
influence  at  work  to  produce  the  sleep  is 
removed.  But  in  natural  sleep  the  sleei>er 
can  always  be  roused  by  motion  or  vibra¬ 
tion.  We  call  to  a  person  supposed  to  be 
sleeping  naturally,  or  we  shake  him,  and 
if  we  cannot  rouse  him  we  know  there  is 
danger ;  but  how  could  these  simple  acts 
remove  pressure  from  the  brain,  or  relax 
the  contracted  vessels  feeding  the  brain? 

These  two  theories  set  aside,  the  others 
I  have  named  need  not  trouble  us  ;  they 
are  mere  generalizations,  interesting  to 
read,  worthless  to  pursue.  Know  we  then 
nothing  leading  towards  a  solution  of  the 
question  of  the  proximate  cause  of  sleep  ? 
I  cannot  say  that,  for  I  think  we  see  our 
way  to  something  which  will  unravel  the 
phenomenon  ;  but  we  must  work  slowly 
and  patiently,  and  as  men  assured  that  in 
the  problem  we  are  endeavoring  to  solve, 
we  are  dealing  with  a  subject  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance.  I  will  try  to  point 
out  the  direction  of  research. 

1  find  that  to  induce  sleep  it  is  not  ne- 
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cessary  to  produce  extreme  changes  of 
brain  matter.  In  applying  cold,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  the  brain 
substance  solid  in  order  to  induce  stupor, 
but  simply  to  bring  down  its  temperature 
ten  or  twelve  degrees.  I  find  also  that 
very  slight  direct  vibrations,  concussions, 
Hill  induce  stupor ;  and  I  find  that  in  ani¬ 
mals  of  different  kinds  the  profoundness 
of  sleep  is  ^eater  in  proportion  as  the  size 
of  the  brain  is  larger.  From  these  and 
other  facts  I  infer  that  the  phenomenon  of 
natural  sleep  is  due  to  a  molecular  change 
in  the  nervous  structure  itself  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  system,  and  that  in  perfect 
the  whole  of  the  nervous  structure  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  change — the  brain,  the  cord, 
the  nerves  ;  while  in  imperfect  sleep  only 
parts  of  this  nervous  matter  are  influenced. 
This  is  in  accord  with  facts,  for  I  can  by 
cold  put  to  sleep  special  parts  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  mass  without  putting  other  parts  to 
sleep.  In  bad  sleep  we  have  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  same  thing  in  the  restless¬ 
ness  of  the  muscles,  the  half-conscious 
w'akings,  the  dreams. 

Supix)se  this  idea  of  the  change  of  ner¬ 
vous  matter  to  be  true,  is  there  any  clue 
to  the  nature  of  the  change  itself  ?  I  think 
there  is.  The  change  is  one  very  closely 
resembling  that  which  occurs  in  the  solidi¬ 
fication  of  water  surcharged  with  a  saline 
substance,  or  in  water  holding  a  hydrated 
colloid,  like  dialyzed  silica,  in  trembling 
suspension.  What  is,  indeed,  the  brain 
and  nervous  matter  ?  It  is  a  mass  of  water 
made  sufficiently  solid  to  be  reduced  into 
shape  and  form,  by  rather  less  than  twenty 
per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  consisting  of  al¬ 
buminous  substance,  saline  substance,  fatty 
substance.  The  mechanism  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  blood  is  most  delicate,  membra¬ 
nous  ;  the  mechanism  for  dialysis  or  sepa¬ 
ration  of  crystalloidal  from  colloidal  sub¬ 
stance  is  perfect,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
compound  substance  of  brain  from  one 
condition  of  matter  to  another  is,  if  we  may 
judge  from  some  changes  of  water  charged 
with  colloidal  or  fatty  substances,  extreme¬ 
ly  simple.  I  do  not  now  venture  on  details 
respecting  this  peculiarly  interesting  ques¬ 
tion,  but  I  venture  so  far  as  to  express 
what  I  feel  will  one  day  be  the  accepted 
fact,  that  the  matter  of  the  wakeful  brain 
is,  on  going  to  sleep,  changed,  temjxirari- 
ly,  into  a  state  of  greater  solidity  ;  that  its 
molecular  parts  cease  to  be  moved  by  ex¬ 
ternal  ordinary  influences,  by  chemical  in 
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fluences  ;  that  they,  in  turn,  cease  to  com¬ 
municate  impressions,  or^  in  other  words, 
to  stimulate  the  voluntary  muscles ;  and 
that  then  there  is  sleep  which  lasts  until 
there  is  re-solution  of  structure,  whereupon 
there  is  wakefulness  from  renewed  motion 
in  brain  matter  and  renewed  stimulation 
of  voluntary  muscle,  through  nerve. 

The  change  of  structure  of  the  brain 
which  I  assume  to  be  the  proximate  cause 
of  sleep  is  jiossibly  the  same  change  as 
occurs  in  a  more  extreme  degree  when  the 
brain  and  its  subordinate  parts  actually 
die.  The  effects  of  a  concussion  of  the 
brain  from  a  blow,  the  effects  of  a  simple 
puncture  of  nervous  matter  in  centres  es¬ 


sential  to  life — as  the  point  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  which  Fluorcns  has  designated 
the  vi^  point— have  never  been  explained, 
and  admit,  1  imagine,  of  no  explanation 
except  the  change  of  structure  I  have  now 
ventured  to  suggest. 

Here,  for  the  moment,  my  task  must 
end.  My  object  has  been  to  make  the  sci¬ 
entific  reader  conversant  with  what  has 
been  said  by  philosophers  upon  the  subject 
of  sleep  and  its  proximate  cause,  and  to 
indicate  briefly  a  new  line  of  scientific  in¬ 
quiry.  I  shall  hoi>e  on  some  future  occa¬ 
sion  to  be  able  to  announce  further  and 
more  fruitful  labor. 


Temple  liar. 

LOVE  GIFTS. 


Love  gifts  should  be  of  little  intrinsic 
value ;  they  should  owe  their  preciousness 
to  the  hand  that  gives.  The  token  of 
love  should  not,  by  its  beauty  or  costli¬ 
ness,  distract  the  attention  for  one  moment 
from  the  meaning  of  the  gift — ^,heart  speak¬ 
ing  to  heart,  in  language  eloquent  though 
dumb.  What  are  the  objects  that  have 
been  gazed  upon,  and  kissed  and  wept 
over  as  priceless  treasures?  A  “paltry 
ring  with  a  posy,”  a  glove,  a  true-love 
knot  in  hair  or  ribbon,  or,  as  likely  as  not, 
a  few  faded  flowers ;  but  is  there  one  who 
has  loved  who  cannot  recall  to  mind  the 
throb  of  ecstasy,  the  glow  of  paradisiacal 
bliss,  with  which  the  first  love-gift  was  re¬ 
ceived? — the  silent  messenger,  bringing 
the  full  assurance  of  love’s  return  ?  The 
youth  who  has  just  obtained  a  lock  of  hair, 
or  a  simple  rose-bud  maybe,  from  his  mis¬ 
tress’s  hand,  given  after  much  pleading, 
would  he  part  with  it  for  a  rose  of  rubies 
and  gold  ?  Would  yonder  girl,  as  she  sits 
in  her  chamber  alone,  turning  qn  her  fin¬ 
ger  the  slight  ring  that  binds  her  to  him 
who  has  won  her  maiden  troth,  change  it 
for  a  circlet  of  the  costliest  diamonds? 
Not  for  worlds ! 

A  poet  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  days,  in¬ 
quiring  why  his  mistress  should  be  so  ob¬ 
durate,  says: 

“ Is’t  that  no  costly  gifts  mine  agents  are? 

No :  my  true  heart,  which  I  present  to  you, 

Should  more  than  gold  or  pearls  content  you.  •’ 

Hamlet’s  presents  may  have  been 
princely;  but  Ophelia  tells  us  that  “Rich 
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gifts  wax  poor,  when  fivers  prove  "un¬ 
kind.”  Under  these  circumstances  the 
jewels  become  worthless,  the  gold  is  only 
so  much  dross ;  one  of  the  simple  violets 
that  “  withered  ”  when  her  “  father  died,” 
was  more  precious  when  Hamlet  loved 
her.  So  it  is — so  it  has  ever  been.  It  is 
the  sweet  madness  of  youth  that  leaves 
some  touch  of  tender  memory,  keeping 
green  one  nook  in  the  hearts  of  care¬ 
worn,  avaricious  old  age.  Even  Shylock 
would  not  have  parted  with  the  turquoise 
i-eah  gave  him,  when  he  was  a  bachelor, 
for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys. 

From  time  immemorial  the  most  usual 
love-gifts  have  been  rings,  bracelets  of 
hair,  flowers,  birds,  scented  gloves,  em¬ 
broidered  handkerchiefs,  and  such  like 
articles,  .\utolycus  has,  in  his  “  pedler’s 
pack,” 

“  tiolden  quoifs  and  stomachers 
For  my  lads  to  gpve  theb  dears.” 

In  a  MS.  in  the  Harleian  library,  quoted 
by  Strutt,  in  hLs  “  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  English,”  the  understanding  is  men¬ 
tioned,  that  in  the  case  of  a  parting  be¬ 
tween  lovers  the  love  gifts  should  be  “  had 
again  ;  unless,”  it  adds,  “  the  lover  should 
have  had  a  kiss  when  his  gift  was  present¬ 
ed,  in  which  case  he  can  only  claim  halt 
the  value  of  his  gift ;  the  lady,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  kiss  or  no  kiss,  may  claim  her  gift 
back  again.  However,  t^  extends  only 
to  gloves,  rings,  bracelets,  and  such  like 
smdl  wares.” 

In  ancient  Greece,  pretty  birds  were 
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generally  love  gifts  ;  caged  birds  were  sold 
in  the  market  at  Athens  for  that  purpose. 
Amongst  the  Ronrans  rings  were  ex¬ 
changed  ;  and  this  custom  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  all  ages,  and  every  country. 
Chaucer  describes  Cresseide  as  giving 
Troilus  a  ring  with  a  “posy,”  and  re¬ 
ceiving  one  from  him  in  exchange ;  and 
Shakespeare  frequently  alludes  to  such 
tokens.  The  rings  that  Portia  and  Ne- 
rissa  present  to  their  betrothed  husbands 
play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  last  act  of 
“The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  in  “The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,”  Julia  says : 

“  This  ring  I  gave  him  when  he  parted  from  me. 

To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will” 

Swinbum,  in  his  “Treatise  of  Sponsals,” 
gives  the  following  reason  for  the  ring 
being  the  chosen  emblem  of  true  love  : 
“  The  form  of  the  ring  being  circular,  that 
is,  being  round  and  round  without  end, 
importeth  thus  much,  that  their  mutual 
love  and  hearty  affection  should  roundly 
flow  from  the  one  to  the  other  as  in  a 
circle,  and  that  continuously  and  forever.” 
In  the  most  remote  ages  the  ring  or  circle 
was  used  as  an  emblem  of  eternity ;  in 
Egypt  and  Greece,  a  usual  form  of  em¬ 
blematic  circle  was  the  serpent  with  its 
tail  in  its  mouth,  and  this  form  has  been 
frequently  adopted  in  rings  and  bracelets. 

It  was  the  fashion,  from  Shakespeare’s 
time  up  to  the  close  of  the  1 7th  centuly',^ 
to  engrave  a  nK)tto  or  posy  within  the 
hoop  of  the  ring;  the  poetry  seldom 
soaring  higher  than  such  simple  doggerel 
rhymes  as : 


•  or, 


“  God  above 
Encrease  our  love.  ” 


“  In  thee  my  choice 
I  do  rejoice.” 


In  1624  a  little  book  was  published 
bearing  the  title  “  I.,ove’s  Garlande  ;  or 
Posies  for  Rings,  Handkerchiefs,  Gloves, 
and  such  Pretty  Tokens  that  Lovers  send 
their  Loves.”  It  does  not  say  much  for 
the  inspiration  of  love,  when  lovers  re¬ 
quired  to  refer  to  a  book  before  penning 
“  a  sonnet  to  their  mistress’s  eyebrow.” 
But  that  all  lovers  were  not  such  dullards 
the  following  pretty  sonnet,  taken  from 
“Davison’s  Poetical  Rhapsodies”  may 
testify.  It  was  sent  with  the  gift  of  a 
ring,  bearing  the  posy :  • 


PURE  AND  ENDLESSK. 

If  you  would  know  the  love  which  you  I  beare, 
Compiue  it  to  the  ring  which  your  fair  hand 
Shall  make  more  precious,  when  you  shall  it 
weare; 

So  my  love’s  nature  you  shall  understand. 

Is  it  of  metall  pure  ?  So  you  shall  prove 

My  love,  which  ne’er  disloyal  thought  ’  did 
staine. 

Hath  it  no  end  ?  So  endless  is  my  love, 

Unlesse  you  it  destroy  with  your  disdaine. 

Doth  it  the  purer  wax  the  more  ’tis  tri’de  ? 

So  doth  my  love ;  yet  herein  they  dissent : 

That  whereas  gold  the  more  ’tis  purifi’de, 

By  waxing  lesse,  doth  shew  some  {>art  is  spent, 
My  love  doth  waxe  more  pure  by  your  more 
trying, 

And  yet  encreaseth  in  the  purifying. 


The  stones  with  which  the  ring  was  set 
were  susceptible  of  conveying  a  loving 
idea  or  message.  The  gems  usually  se¬ 
lected  were  not  the  sparkling  diamond, 
nor  the  gaudy  ruby  or  emerald,  but  pearls 
for  purity or  turquoises,  preservative  of 
truth,  it  is  an  old  su{)erstition  that  the 
turquoise  sympathizes  with  its  possessor, 
and  becomes  pale  and  faded  in  times  of 
sickness  and  sorrow.  The  brighter  gems 
may  be  used  however,  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  name  or  motto  by  their  initial  let¬ 
ters.  It  is  said  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
presented  his  bride  with  a  ring  set  with 
beryl,  emerald,  ruby,  topaz,  jasper,  and 
emerald,  forming  the  word  “  Bertie.” 

As  the  ring  itself  had  a  symbolical 
meaning,  so  the  finger  on  which  it  is 
placed — the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand 
— was  once  believed  to  have  a  peculiar 
virtue.  There  was  an  ancient  belief  that 
a  nerve  went  direct  from  this  finger  to  the 
heart  The  Greek  and  Roman  physicians 
term  it  the  medical  or  healing  finger,  and 
were  accustomed  to  stir  their  mixtures 
with  it,  from  a  belief  that  if  anything  evil 
touched  it  notice  was  immediately  given 
by  palpitation  of  the  heart  A  supersti¬ 
tion  still  lingers  in  some  parts  of  rural 
England,  that  a  wound  or  sore  may  be 
cured  by  being  stroked  by  the  third  finger 
of  the  left  hand. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  essay  on 
“Vulgar  Errors,”  ridicules  this  notion; 
and  quoting  from  Macrobius,  says :  “  At 
first  it  was  both  free  and  usual  to  wear 
rings  on  either  hand,  but  after  that  luxury 
increased,  when  precious  gems  and  rich 
sculptures  were  added,  the  custom  of 
wearing  them  on  the  right  hand  was  trans¬ 
lated  unto  the  left,  for  that  hand  being 
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less  employed,  thereby  they  were  best 
preserved.” 

The  custom  of  breaking  a  gold  or  silver 
coin  between  lovers  is  also  very  ancient, 
and  may  probably  have  been  derived  from 
the  old  Athenian  symbol.  A  piece  of 
metal  or  wood  was  cut  into  two  parts,  one 
half  being  retained  by  the  native  of  Attica, 
the  other  given  to  the  stranger  whose  ac¬ 
quaintance  he  had  made.  The  bearer  of 
the  symbol,  whether  one  of  the  original 
parties  or  only  a  friend,  was  entitled  to  all 
the  rites  of  hospitality  from  the  owner  of 
the  other  half.  Not  to  acknowledge  this 
duty  w’as  considered  scandalous  and  a 
crime.  Coins  were  no  doubt  subsequent¬ 
ly  used  because  of  the  facility  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  token  by  the  device.  A  “  bowed,” 
or  crooked  piece  of  money,  was  preferred 
as  a  love  token,  being  considered  more 
lucky.  'I'hese  broken  coins,  pledges  of 
love,  are  frequently  referred  to  in  poem 
and  story. 

Strutt  mentions  small  embroidered 
handkerchiefs  amongst  the  love  favors  in 
vogue  in  England  in  the  olden  time. 
They  were  about  three  or  four  inches 
square,  “wrought  round  about,”  with  a 
button  or  tassel  at  each  comer,  and  an¬ 
other  in  the  centre.  Some  were  edged 
with  narrow'  gold  lace  or  twist,  and  then 
folded  so  that  the  middle  might  be  seen  ; 
they  were  worn  by  accepted  lovers  in 
their  hats  or  at  the  breast.  These  were 
so  fashionable  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  days 
that  they  were  sold  in  the  shops  at  from 
sixpence  to  sixteenpence  a  piece.  Such 
dainty  articles  would  be  invaluable  at  fancy 
fairs ;  though  one  would  imagine  the  real 
value  of  the  little  token  would  be  from  its 
having  been  “  wrought  round  about  ”  by 
the  taper  fingers  of  the  fair  donor.  The 
facility  of  purchasing  such  must  have  been 
a  temptation  to  the  Will  Honeycombs  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  to  display  favors 
undeserved  and  unbestowed. 

As  the  giving  the  hand  is  a  pledge  of 
amity  and  steadfastness,  the  gift  of  gloves 
may  have  been  considered  to  have  a  simi¬ 
lar  meaning.  Perfumed  gloves  were 
formerly  much  used  both  as  New  Year’s 
gifts  and  love  gifts.  Autolycus  sold 
“  gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses ;  ”  and 
Mopsa  reminds  her  lover  that  he  promised 
her  a  “  tawdry  lace  and  a  pair  of  sweet 
gloves.”  When  the  gift  came  from  the 
lady  it  was  one  of  her  own  gloves,  one 
she  had  w'orn  that  was  given,  thus  render¬ 


ing  the  token  more  charming  than  all  the 
perfumes  of  “  far  Inde.”  One  of  the 
poets  of  the  Elizabethan  age  writes  to  his 
lady  love  on  receiving  from  her  a  glove  : 

“  Since  thou,  dear  hand,  in  theft  so  much  delight¬ 
ed. 

Why  fall'st  thou  now  a-giving? 

Ay  me !  Thy  gifts  are  t^fts,  and  with  strange 
art, 

In  giving  me  thy  glove,  thou  steal’st  my  heart  I” 

One  singular  form  of  divination  former¬ 
ly  employed  in  love  affairs  was  by  the 
peascod.  A  peascod  growring  on  the 
stem  was  quickly  plucked  ;  if  the  peas 
growing  within  remained  unscattered  it 
was  considered  a  good  omen,  and  it  was 
then  presented  to  the  chosen  fair  one. 
This  curious  love  gift  is  mentioned  in 
Browne’s  “Britannia’s  Pastorals  :  ” 

“  The  peascod  greene,  oft  with  no  little  toyle 

He’d  seek  for  in  the  fairest  fertil’st  soile ; 

And  rend  it  from  the  stalke  to  bring  to  her. 

And  in  her  bosom  for  acceptance  woo  her.” 

Our  dear  old  philosophic  friend  Touch¬ 
stone  also  refers  to  this  custom.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  his  having  been  in  love  with  Jane 
Smile,  he  says,  “  I  remember  the  wooing 
of  a  peascod  instead  of  her ;  from  whom 
I  took  two  cods,  and  giving  her  them 
again,  said  with  weeping  tears,  ‘Wear 
these  for  my  sake.’  ” 

Camden,  in  his  “Ancient  and  Modern 
Manners  of  the  Irish,”  speaks  of  lovers 
presenting  their  mistresses  with  bracelets 
of  woven  hair  ;  and  amongst  northern  na^ 
tiors  a  knot  was  a  symbol  of  love  and 
fidelity.  The  origin  of  the  expression 
tnie-love  knot  is  not  from  true  love,  as 
might  be  supposed,  but  from  the  Danish 
“  Trulofa  fidem  do  ” — I  plight  my  troth. 

Of  all  gifts  that  lovers  have  devised 
none  are  so  graceful  as  flowers ;  so  uni¬ 
versally  has  this  been  acknowledged,  that 
the  lover  of  to-day  sends  the  lady  of  his 
choice  a  bouquet,  just  as  the  ancient 
Greek  or  Roman  sent  a  chaplet  to  bind 
his  mistress’s  brow.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  much  of  the  poetry  of  the 
gift  is  lost  sight  of.  A  guinea  bouquet 
from  Covent  Garden  or  Veitch’s  Conserva¬ 
tory  is  not  the  same  as  the  flower  group 
gathered  and  carefully  arranged  by  loving 
hands  according  to  the  significance  of  the 
flowers.  The  language  of  flowers  has  be¬ 
come  obsolete,  and  requires  an  interpreter. 
We  may  laugh  at  the  old  doggerel  valen¬ 
tine  : 
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“  The  lily  is  white,  the  violet  blue, 

The  rose  is  sweet,  and  so  are  you,’* 

but  after  all  there  is  a  sentiment  in  it. 
What  sentiment  can  be  attached  to  “  gar¬ 
denias”  and  “hojas”  and  “  stephanotis  ” 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  gorgeous  or  per¬ 
fumed  beauties  of  the  hothouse,  foreign 
to  English  soil  and  to  English  tongue  ? 
In  the  East  it  is  said  the  language  of 
flowers  is  so  well  understood  that  a  nose¬ 
gay  dropped  from  the  lattice  by  the  henna- 
stained  Angers  of  some  dark-eyed  houri  is 
equivalent  to  a  love-letter.  The  poets 
of  all  ages  have  delighted  to  associate  the 
image  of  their  mistresses  with  these  sweet 
children  of  nature : 

“  There’s  not  a  pretty  flower  that  blows 
But  ninds  me  o’  my  Jean,” 

sings  Bums,  who,  next  to  Shakespeare, 
wrote  some  of  the  most  delicious  love- 
songs  in  our  language. 

There  is  aij  old  ballad-story  that  refers 
the  institution  of  the  Floral  Games  of 
Toulous*  to  the  desire  of  commemorating 
one  such  tender  and  delicate  love  gift 
In  the  days  of  chivalry  there  was  a  fair 
damsel  of  the  name  of  Clemence  Isaure, 
daughter  of  a  Count  of  Toulouse.  As 
was  often  the  case,  and  will  be  while  the 
world  lasts,  Clemence  and  the  Count,  her 
father,  saw  with  different  eyes ;  and  while 
her  father  chose  for  her  husband  a  wealthy 
baron,  whose  alliance  would  assist  his 
ambitious  views,  Clemence  had  given  her 
love  to  the  Chevalier  Lautrec,  who  had 
nothing  to  recommend  him  but  a  hand¬ 
some  person,  a  true  heart,  and  a  valiant 
arm.  In  vain  the  Count  asserted  his  au¬ 
thority  ;  her  life  was  his  to  dispose  of, 
was  the  answer  of  Clemence,  but  her  heart 
was  Lautrec's  only.  In  those  days  means 
of  compulsion  were  not  far  to  seek.  Cle¬ 
mence  was  Imprisoned  in  a  tower,  there 
to  continue  till  she  had  moulded  her  in¬ 
clinations  to  her  father's  will.  But  love 
is  keen  witted ;  the  Chevalier  Lautrec 
soon  discovered  the  place  where  his  mis¬ 
tress  was  in  durance,  and  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  beneath  her  prison  window. 
Clemence  knew  there  was  no  safety  for 
Lautrec  if  he  should  be  discovered  in  her 
neighborhood,  she  therefore  prayed  him 
to  leave  her,  urging  him  to  seek  service 
at  the  court  of  the  French  king,  and  to 
forget  her.  But  this  last  entreaty,  though 
spoken  by  the  lips,  did  not  come  from  the 
heart.  So  far  from  really  wishing  that  he 
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should  forget  her,’  she  gathcicJ  a  few 
flowers  that  her  prison  contained  for  solace 
and  recreation — a  violet,  her  color — an 
eglantine,  her  favorite  flower  —  and  a 
marigold,  burden  of  sorrow  ;  and  binding 
them  together,  kissing  them,  and  watering 
them  with  her  tears,  ^e  threw  them  down 
to  her  lover,  that  he  might  keep  them  in 
remembrance  of  her.  Lautrec  caught 
them  as  they  fell,  and  pressing  them  to 
his  lips,  departed  sorrowfully.  Many  days 
had  not  elapsed  before  a  report  reached 
Lautrec,  then  on  his  way  to  Paris,  that 
the  English  had  laid  siege  to  Toulouse. 
Forgetting  the  Count’s  animosity — for¬ 
getting  everything  but  his  love  for  Cle¬ 
mence  Isaure — ^he  turned  his  charger  and 
rode  back  the  way  he  had  come.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  city  were  flying  before 
their  conquerors  ;  one  old  man  only  held 
his  ground ;  it  was  the  Count.  Lautrec 
at  once  rushed  between  the  combatants, 
hewing  down  the  assailants.  He  rescued 
the  Count ;  but  himself  received  a  mortal 
wound.  As  he  lay  dying  in  the  arms  of 
the  man  he  had  saved  he  took  the  flowers 
Clemence  had  given  him  from  his  bosom, 
and  with  his  last  breath  begged  they  might 
be  returned  to  her.  Clemence  Isaure  re¬ 
ceived  the  token,  but  never  held  up  her 
head  more.  She  died  a  few  months  after, 
bequeathing  all  her  worldly  possessions  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Floral  Games  in 
remembrance  of  her  love  gift. 

Such  was  the  legendary  origin  of  the 
golden  violet,  the  prize  for  which  many 
love  songs  were  written  in  the  time  of  the 
Troubadours ;  the  prize  being  given  by 
the  hand  of  die  fair  lady  presiding  at  the 
cour  amour. 

Customs  alter  and  fashions  change ; 
ornaments  once  valued  are  thrown  aside 
as  antiquated ;  the  toys  that  pleased  the 
child  are  neglected  by  the  boy ;  and 
youth’s  delights  are  scorned  by  sober  man¬ 
hood.  But  love  gifts  never  grow  old-fash¬ 
ioned  or  out  of  date ;  they  are  always 
fresh  from  the  golden  age.  Old  people 
die,  and  desks  and  drawers  are  ransacked 
by  their  heirs.  Take  up  tenderly  the 
withered  petals,  the  lock  of  hair,  the 
quaint  ring  hidden  away  in  some  secret 
recess  ;  for  hearts  have  once  thrilled  and 
eyes  moistened  at  their  touch.  Precious 
gems  apd  rare  objects  there  may  be  in 
casket  and  cabinet,  but  none  preserved 
with  such  jealous  care  as  these,  for  these 
were  love  gifts. 
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It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  that,  af¬ 
ter  having  spent  some  months  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  thoroughly  explored 
everything  of  interest  ai)pertaining  to  its 
neighborhood,  we  decided  on  making  an 
expedition  to  Broussa,  not  intending  to 
penetrate  further  than  that  town  into  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor.  The  journey  was 
made  per  steamer  in  five  hours  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  Moudaniah,  a  small  port  on 
the  Asiatic. coast  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora; 
and  thence  another  five  hours  on  horse¬ 
back,  through  a  most  beautiful  country,' 
brought  us  to  Broussa,  lying  snugly  nestled 
amongst  gardens  at  the  foot  of  Olympus, 
the  distant  views  of  the  snow-clad  moun¬ 
tain,  as  you  emerge  into  the  plain  of 
Broussa,  being  more  beautiful  than  I  can 
find  words  to  describe.  We  found  com¬ 
fortable,  but  not  luxurious,  quarters  at  the 
H6tel  du  Mont  Olympe.  It  is  situated 
on  a  height  overlooking  the  plain  of 
Broussa,  always  beautiful,  and  in  early 
summer  especially  so,  the  mulberry-trees, 
which  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  land¬ 
scape,  being  in  full  leaf,  and  the  whole 
plain  a  perfect  sea  of  verdure. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  give  any  description  of  Broussa,  its 
beautiful  mosques,  the  thoroughly  Oriental 
characteristics  of  its  buildings  and  inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  marvellous  luxuriance  of  its 
vegetation,  the  forests  of  magnificent 
chestnuts,  planes,  and  cypresses  with 
which  its  plain,  as  well  as  the  sides  of 
Olympus,  are  clothed  ;  I  will  not  expatiate 
on  the  value  of  its  mineral  waters,  rushing 
out  at  boiling-point  from  the  rocks  ;  nor, 
though  I  feel  sorely  tempted  to  do  so,  will 
I  dwell  on  our  ascent  of  Mount  Olympus 
(the  height  of  which  is  variously  estimated 
from  8,000  to  10,000  feet),  and  the  glo¬ 
rious  and  magnificent  sunrise  which  we 
witnessed  from  the  summit ;  all  these  de¬ 
tails,  as  well  as  many  others,  having  been 
too  often  already  described.  I  cannot, 
however,  leave  it  without  mentioning  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  Irtish 
Consul,  who  had  no  sooner  heard  of  our 
intention  to  extend  our  journey  into  the 
country,  than  he  first  endeavored  to  per¬ 
suade  us  to  abandon  it,  on  the  score  of 
the  depredations  that  had  been  lately  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  persons  of  unwary  travellers 


by  the  bands  of  brigands,  headed  by  the 
formidable  chiefs,  ManoH  and  Lefteri ; 
and,  finding  this  to  be  useless,  placed  Hs 
services  at  our  disposal,  to  expedite  our 
departure,  and  to  diminish  as  much  as 
possible  the  risks  of  our  contemplated  visit 
to  Nicea. 

Our  object  was  to  travel  to  Valova,  a 
small  village  on  the  Gulf  of  Ismid,  about 
120  miles  from  Broussa — no  great  dis¬ 
tance,  it  is  true,  though  we  were  three 
days  in  accomplishing  it,  owing  to  the 
badness  of  the  roads,  and  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  useless  to  travel  faster  than  our  lug¬ 
gage,  all  of  which  had  to  be  carried  on 
ponies.  As  we  left  the  last  hotel  behind 
us  at  Broussa,  it  was  necessary  to  procure 
a  firman,  which,  on  being  presented  to 
the  mudir,  or  head  man  of  any  village, 
would  oblige  him  to  supply  us  with  f(^ 
and  lodging,  even  though  to  get  this  last 
it  might  be  necessary  to  eject  from  their* 
dwellings  the  unfortunate  inhabitants. 

The  firman,  by  the  aid  of  the  Consul, 
was  furnished  to  us  without  any  difficulty, 
as  well  as  two  zaptiers  or  guards,  who, 
though  armed  to  the  teeth,  carried  weapons 
of  such  an  antiquated  sort  that  I  am  afraid, 
had  their  services  been  required,  they 
would  have  proved  more  ornamental  than 
available.  Our  troubles  were  somewhat 
augmented  by  the  fact  that  the  houses 
are  at  that  time  of  the  year  filled  with 
silkworms,  which  are  not  only  very  disa¬ 
greeable  neighbors  of  themselves,  but 
which  the  natives,  out  of  dread  of  their 
suffering  from  “  the  evil  eye,”  will  allow 
no  one  to  approach. 

On  the  second  day  we  reached  Nicea, 
when  one  of  the  ladies  of  our  party  showed 
such  evident  signs  of  exhaustion,  that,  to 
save  her  another  long  day’s  ride,  as  well 
as  to  avoid  the  brigands,  who,  we  were  in¬ 
formed,  mustered  in  force  along  the  road, 
we  decided  on  sending  on  our  horses  and 
crossing  the  lake  in  a  boat  to  Bararkeui, 
which,  we  were  assured  by  the  natives, 
we  could  not  fail  to  reach  in  six  hours, 
even  though  we  had  to  row  the  whole 
way.  The  transit  took  twenty  hours, 
however,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  our  dragoman,  who  had  luckily 
bethought  him  of  bringing  the  remains  of 
a  chicken,  we  should  have  had  no  food ; 
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all  our  eloquence  hanng  failed  in  persuad¬ 
ing  the  boatmen  to  approach  any  of  the 
villages  on  the  bank,  as  they  said  they 
were  afraid  of  the  boat  being  fired  into  by 
the  brigands.  To  say  the  truth,  however, 

I  felt  very  much  in  doubt  whether  they 
were  not  themselves  brigands ;  and  as 
night  came  on,  the  intense  quiet  and  lone¬ 
liness  of  the  place,  combined  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  had  only  one  revolver 
wherewith  to  defend  ourselves  in  case  of 
attack,  and  that  these  men  had  just  told 
us  they  had  lately  been  released  from  im¬ 
prisonment  for  having  given  the  brigands 
a  passage  in  the  very  boat  we  were  in,  had 
such  an  effect  upon  me,  that  I  was  much 
too  nervous  to  close  my  eyes,  and  felt  al¬ 
most  angry  with  my  fellow-travellers  for 
slumbering  so  peacefully  around  me. 
Most  thankful  was  I  to  arrive  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  very  respectable  farmhouse  of 
Bazarkeui,  where,  after  enjoying  under 
the  trees  a  most  excellent  breakfast,  we 
bade  adieu  to  the  boat,  mounted  our 
horses,  and  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
arrived,  after  an  intensely  hot  ride,  at 
Yalova,  where  we  thought  we  might  safely 
congratulate  ourselves  on  having  left  all 
danger  behind ;  but,  as  the  sequel  will 
show,  Yalova  was  after  all  to  prove  the 
field  of  my  first,  and,  as  I  hope,  last  en¬ 
counter  with  brigands. 

We  had  accepted  the  invitation  thither 
of  an  English  gentleman,  who,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  many  difficulties  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  had  for  some  years  been 
trying  to  develop  the  resources  of  a  very 
large  estate,  consisting,  as  I  understood, 
of  about  1 7,000  acres.  He  had  for  this 
purpose,  at  very  great  expense,  imported 
some  of  the  latest  specimens  of  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery,  and  had  established  a 
good  many  Scotchmen  on  the  fann  ;  in 
fact,  Yalova  at  that  time  might  be  looked 
ujxjn  as  a  model  farm,  and  the  indefatiga¬ 
ble  and  persevering  efforts  of  our  host,  in 
thus  endeavoring  to  supply  a  want  most 
urgently  felt  in  Turkey,  were  deserving  of 
all  praise. 

I'he house  which  Mr.  S—  occupied 
on  his  arrival  at  Yalova  stood  in  the  val¬ 
ley,  surrounded  by  a  village  ;  but,  in  the 
hope  of  avoiding  the  effects  of  the  malaria, 
very  deadly  in  the  melon-season,  and  in 
order  to  be  in  a  position  from  which  he 
could  command  a  view  of  the  works  he 
had  undertaken,  he  built  a  most  comfort¬ 
able  house  on  an  elevated  plateau,  over- 
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looking  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Gulf 
of  Ismid  ;  there  was,  however,  one  great 
disadvantage  in  the  site  he  had  chosen,  in 
that  it  was  very  isolated,  so  that  attack  en¬ 
suing,  any  succor  from  without  was  hardly 
ixjssible. 

My  fellow-travellers,  after  having  spent 
a  week  at  Yalova,  making  daily  excursions 
in  the  neighborhood,  enjoying  the  most 
beautiful  mountain  and  woodland  scenery, 
which  for  its  wildness  and  solitude  I  have 
never  seen  suq^assed,  returned  to  Con¬ 
stantinople.  I,  however,  being  most  anx¬ 
ious  to  complete  some  sketches  which  I 
had  commenced,  most  readily  accepted 

the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  S - to  remain 

a  few  days  longer. 

The  day  after  the  departure  of  our 
friends  I  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room 

after  dinner,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S - , 

thinking  of  anything  in  the  world  but 
brigands,  and  talking  over  the  delightful 
ride  we  had  had  that  day,  when,  at  about 
ten  o’clock  at  night,  our  conversation  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  most  violent 
screams  proceeding  from  downstairs. 

The  cause  of  this  was  immediately  made 
manifest  by  the  English  maid  rushing 
breathless  into  the  room,  saying  that  there 
were  robbers  trying  to  break  into  the 
house.  This  did  not,  however,  much  dis¬ 
turb  the  equanimity  of  my  host,  who 
nevertheless  went  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  far  more 
serious  affair  than  he  had  anticipated.  He 
soon  returned,  bringing  with  him  his  ca- 
vass,  Bairam,  and  we  saw  them,  after  a 
good  deal  of  whispering  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  examining  and  loading  their  arms. 
In  the  mean  time  the  knocking  and  cla¬ 
moring  at  the  back-door  became  every 
moment  more  violent,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  room  for  doubting  the  accuracy 
of  the  maid’s  story ;  for  it  was  evident 
that  the  brigands,  whom  I  had,  to  my 
great  joy,  succeeded  in  avoiding  during 
our  travels,  were  at  last  upon  us. 

Our  defenders,  having  completed  their 
preparations,  and  entreated  of  us  on  no 
account  to  think  of  leaving  the  drawing¬ 
room,  as  our  only  chance  of  safety  de¬ 
pended  upHjn  their  being  left  absolutely 
unencumbered,  went  downstairs  to  meet 
their  assailants.  Their  injunctions,  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  were  needless,  as,  far 
from  having  the  slightest  idea  of  facing 
the  enemy,  I  was  perfectly  paralyzed  with 
fright  Mrs.  S-- — ,  however,  after  a 
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little  while,  the  thundering  at  the  door 
having  ceased,  rushed  downstairs,  declar¬ 
ing  she  would  share  her  husband’s  fate, 
whatever  that  might  be.  Throughout  all 
the  subsequent  events  of  this  dreadful 
night,  this  was  to  me  perhaps  the  most 
trying  moment  of  all ;  waiting  in  breathless 
expectation  of  hearing  the  fost  shot  fired, 
and  feeling  that  if  anything  happened  to 

Mr.  S - we  two  women  would  be  left 

entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  band  of  ruffians 
disappointed  in  the  hope  of  plunder,  and 
infuriated  by  a  resistance  which  I  felt  be¬ 
forehand  must  be  useless,  there  being  only 
two  against  a  band  of  sixteen  well-armed 
men. 

It  was,  therefore,  an  immense  relief 

when  Mrs.  S -  reappeared  with  the 

news  that  her  husband,  finding  that  the 
door  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  resist 
their  battering  long  enough  to  enable  him 
to  drive  them  away  by  firing  from  the 
window,  had  decided  on  making  no 
further  resistance.  He  accordingly  had 
admitted  them,  and  it  was  a  mercy  that 
he  did  so,  for  we  subsequently  discovered 
that  a  train  of  gunpowder  had  been  laid, 
and  all  preparations  made  to  blow  open 
the  door  and  commit  the  house  to  the 
tlames. 

Mrs.  S - said  that  the  brigands  were 

sitting  in  the  kitchen  talking  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  that,  on  her  appearing  at  the 
door,  one  of  them  had  told  her  not  to  be 
frightened,  as,  no  resistance  having  been 
offered,  they  did  not  intend  to  take  any¬ 
body’s  life ;  their  only  object  being  to 
obtain  some  money,  of  which  they  were 
very  much  in  want.  She  did  not  again  go 
downstairs,  her  husband  having  desired 
her  on  no  account  to  do  so  ;  and  until 
the  latter  appeared,  two  hours  afterwards, 
we  were  entirely  dependent  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  what  was  taking  place  on  the 
cook,  a  (ireek,  who,  the  moment  the 
house  was  attacked,  had  fled  from  the 
kitchen,  and  taken  refuge  upstairs  among 
us  women.  This  man  was  so  terrified 
that  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  per¬ 
suading  him  to  go  downstairs  and  listen 
to  the  parley  going  on,  which  he,  speaking 
Turkish,  could  alone  understand.  In  this, 
however,  we  succeeded  at  last,  he  hav¬ 
ing  first  taken  the  precaution  of  divest¬ 
ing  himself  of  his  boots.  He  informed 
us  that  they  were  bargaining  for  a  sum  of 
money. 

The  talking  was  very  loud  and  angry, 


and  we  were  anticipating  the  worst,  when 
again  there  was  a  lull,  and  the  cook  told 
us  they  were  at  supper.  This  news  re¬ 
assured  us  greatly,  as  we  hoped  it  was  a 
sign  that  they  had  come  to  some  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  that  they  were  feasting  and  ca¬ 
rousing  preparatory  to  leaving  the  place. 
But,  alas,  our  hopes  were  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appointment,  as  presently  Mr.  S -  ap¬ 

peared,  in  tattered  garments,  to  tell  us 
that,  although  he  had  done  all  he  could  to 
prevent  them  from  molesting  us,  the  bri¬ 
gands,  being  entirely  masters  of  the  situar 
tion,  insisted  upon  searching  the  house 
from  top  to  bottom,  under  the  impression 
that  they  would  find  concealed  in  it  an 
iron  safe  full  of  money. 

These  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his 
mouth  when  we  heard  the  tramp  of  their 
steps  on  the  stairs,  and  presently  we  found 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  these  miscre¬ 
ants  ;  five  or  six  of  them  rushing  into  the 
room,  whilst  one  remained  on  guard  at 
the  door,  and  some  in  the  passage,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  possibility  of  our  escaping. 

In  the  mean  time  my  courage  had  risen 
with  the  demand  made  upon  it,  and  I  was 
calm  enough  to  examine  with  great  curiosity 
our  unwelcome  visitors.  They  were  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  the  country,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  with  their  guns  slung  over  their 
shoulders,  and  a  whqle  arsenal  of  small- 
arms  in  their  girdles — a  more  awful-look¬ 
ing  set  of  scoundrels  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  ;  the  only  exception  I  ought  per¬ 
haps  to  make  being  Lefteri  himself^  who 
was  rather  a  fine-looking  man,  of  middle 
stature,  well  made,  and  with  not  quite 
such  a  repulsive-looking  countenance  a.s 
the  rest.  He  was  also  much  better  dressed 
than  his  companions,  having  on  a  blue 
cloth  jacket  handsomely  braided  in  black, 
full  red  trousers,  his  head-dress  consisting 
of  a  fez,  with  a  white  turban  twisted  round 
it.  I  remarked  that  he  wore  a  broad  sil¬ 
ver  band  high  up  on  his  arm,  with  an  em¬ 
bossed  picture  set  in  it  of  the  Madonna ; 
under  whose  special  protection,  he  after¬ 
wards  informed  us,  he  considered  himself 
to  be. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  should  think  that 
they  had  found  themselves  in  a  well-fur¬ 
nished  room,  the  appearance  of  which 
seemed  therefore  much  to  surprise  them  ; 
and  it  required  some  effort  on  the  part  of 

Mr.  S - to  prove  to  them  that  the  piano 

and  harmonium  were  not  money-chests  in 
disguise. 
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From  the  drawing-room  they  proceeded 

to  search  Mrs.  S - ’s  bedroom,  where 

they  found  a  rather  handsome  chest,  which 
she,  in  her  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  them,  was 
most  anxious  diey  should  break  open,  the 
key  not  being  forthcoming  ;  but  fois  they 
said  would  be  a  pity,  as  they  were  in  no 
hurry,  and  she  might  take  her  time  to  hnd 
it  Just  at  this  moment  however,  the 
noise  awoke  from  her  slumbers  a  most  in¬ 
telligent  child,  who  slept  in  her  mother’s 
room,  and  was  immediately  able  to  tell 
them  where  to  find  the  key.  All  their 
trouble,  however,  was  in  vain,  for  they 
found  nothing  in  the  chest  but  a  Cashmere 
shawl,  with  which,  in  consequence  of  its 
bulk,  they  would  not  encumber  them¬ 
selves,  though  they  were  perfectly  aware 
of  its  value. 

Whilst  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S- —  were  engaged 
with  the  brigands  in  one  part  of  the  house, 
I  went  into  another  room,  where  one  of 
the  inmates  happened  at  this  time  to  be 
lying  extremely  ill.  The  chief,  who  was 
roaming  about  by  himself,  suddenly  enter¬ 
ed,  and,  turning  to  me,  asked  if  1  could 

understand  Romaic.  Mr.  S - then  came 

in,  and  ta{)ping  the  chief  on  the  shoulder 
and  calling  him  his  friend,  presented  him 
to  me  as  the  famous  Lefteri,  and  said  I 
might  travel  a  long  way  without  meeting 
such  a  celebrated  character ;  at  which  he 
laughed  and  seemed  highly  pleased,  and 
again  repeated  that,  as  we  were  Christians, 
we  need  not  be  afraid  of  him,  be  did  not 
mean  to  do  us  any  harm.  At  the  same  time 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  boasting  to  Mr. 
S - of  the  number  ^  Turks  he  had  ex¬ 

terminated  ;  and,  indeed,  judging  from 
the  reports  which  had  previously  reached 
us  at  Constantinople  of  his  misdeeds — his 
latest  feat  having  been  to  roast  two  peas¬ 
ants  alive — in  making  this  statement  he 
would  only  seem  to  have  been  doing  him¬ 
self  justice.  He  then  called  his  men  and 
went  downstairs. 

For  the  second  time  we  bre.athed  freely, 
thinking  we  had  got  rid  of  our  foes ;  but 
again  we  heard  altercations  and  very  angry 
voices  below,  and  we  thought  they  were 
going  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves,  when 
presently  a  second  lot,  if  possible  still  more 
ruffianly-looking  than  the  first,  came  up¬ 
stairs  with  the  object  of  searching  for 
themselves,  as  they  would  not  believe  the 
report  that  their  companions  had  given 
them  of  there  being  no  treasure  in  the 
house.  This  time  the  search  was  much 


closer ;  they  ransacked  everything,  and 
succeeded  in  finding  a  good  many  valuable 
things,  such  as  watches,  jewels,  and  guns ; 
but  they  did  not  take  a  very  expensive 

breech-loader  belonging  to  Mr.  S- - ,  as 

they  said  it  would  be  useless  to  them,  from 
the  impossibility  of  procuring  cartridges. 
'I'here  were  a  few  of  my  things  which  they 
would  have  liked  to  appropriate,  but  they 

abstained  when  Mr.  S - told  them  that 

1  was  a  “  Mussafir,"  or  guest,  whose  prop¬ 
erty,  according  to  their  code  of  honor,  is 
always  held  sacred. 

Having  at  last,  after  spending  nearly 
five  hours  in  the  house,  satisfied  themselves 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  found 
in  it,  they  wished  us  good-night  and  took 
their  dq)arture,  lefteri  telling  them  they 
must  now  hurry  as  the  day  would  soon 
dawn.  We  were  then  able,  for  the  first 
time,  to  obtain  from  Mr.  S - a  full  ac¬ 

count  of  the  manner  in  which  they  effected 
an  entrance,  and  of  the  terms  upon  which 
he  had  got  rid  of  them. 

It  appeared  that  to  obtain  an  entry  into 
the  house  they  had  picked  up  on  the  hills 

a  shepherd  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  S - , 

blindfolded  him,  and,  under  the  threat  of 
shooting  him  at  once  if  he  either  gave  the 
alarm  or  refused  to  accompany  them,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  dragging  rather  than  leading  him 
to  the  house.  On  their  arrival  at  the  door 
they  made  this  man,  who  was  well  known  to 
the  servants,  knock,  and  plead  in  urgent 
language  for  admittance. 

At  first  the  bait  took,  and  Bairam,  the 
cavass,  without  any  hesitation  opened  the 
door,  but  as  speedily  reclosed  it  when  he 
saw  the  i)eoj)le  by  whom  the  shepherd  was 
accompanied.  F6r  this  reason  the  brig¬ 
ands  did  not  feel  quite  sure  that  they  might 
not  be  falling  into  an  ambuscade,  and 
therefore  their  first  step  on  obtaining  ad¬ 
mittance,  as  I  have  described,  was  to  lay 

hands  on  Mr.  S - and  the  cavass ;  in 

the  scuffle  the  coat  of  the  former  being 
torn  to  shreds,  'llteir  first  demand  was 

for  ;^i,ooo,  and  on  Mr.  S - telling  them 

that  he  had  not  such  a  sum  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  they  replied  that  he  must  immediately 
prepare  to  accompany  them  to  their  moun¬ 
tain  retreat.  He  was  not  even  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  bid  farewell  to*  his  wife,  but  was 
to  leave  on  the  kitchen-table  a  written 
document  stating  that  his  life  dep-tended 
on  her  raising  the  stipulated  sum  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  . 

Mr.  S -  iminediately  professed  his 
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readiness  to  accompany  them,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  told  them  that  his  doing  so 
would,  probably,  have  precisely  the  op¬ 
posite  result  to  what  they  seemed  to  expect, 
as  though  it  was  true  that  he  himself  might 
possibly  raise,  if  not;^i,ooo,  perhaps  half 
that  sum,  nobody  but  himself  could  do  so. 
The  unhesitating  and  decisive  manner  in 
which  he  expressed  this  opinion  had  such 
an  effect  on  his  visitors  that  Mr.  S - ,  see¬ 

ing  them  inclined  to  waver,  proposed  that 
they  should  discuss  the  matter  over  supper. 
This  i)roposal  was  willingly  accepted,  but, 
though  they  attacked  very  readily  the  food 
laid  before  them,  they  declined  to  taste 

any  wine  until  Mr.  S - had  disarmed 

their  suspicions  by  himself  drinking  a  glass. 
It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  say  that  they 
had  no  ground  whatever  for  their  sus¬ 
picions,  and  his  only  reason  for  having 
proposed  the  supper  was  the  hope  that  he 
might  find  them  more  amenable  to  his  ar¬ 
guments  under  the  influence  of  good  cheer. 
In  this  hojie  he  was  not  disappointed,  for, 
after  considerable  difficulty  and  discus¬ 
sion — which  was  at  times  so  angry  and 
loud  as  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  us  in  the 
drawing-room — he  succeeded  in  persuad¬ 
ing  them  to  abate  their  demands,  and  to 
be  satisfied  with  his  written  promise  to 
them  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  be  paid 
by  him  within  a  month,  at  a  meeting  which 
was  arranged  to  take  place  on  the  hills. 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactoiy- 

than  the  able  manner  in  which  Mr.  S - 

had  conducted  his  negotiations  with  these 
brigands  ;  and  it  is  to  the  tact  and  temper 
which  he  displayed,  and  to  the  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  character,  as  well  as 
of  their  language,  which  he  possessed, 
that  this  result  is  to  be  attributed. 

This,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  freed 
me  from  all  danger  and  inconvenience  ; 
but  I  felt  very  grieved  for  my  host,  whose 
losses  were  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  be 
measured  by  the  money  which  he  had 
promised  to  pay  these  brigands  ;  for  he  had 
now  to  decide  whether  he  could  reasonably 
hope,  by  paying  them  this  black  mail,  to  be 
free  from  their  exactions  hereafter,  or 
whether  his  doing  so  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  an  encouragement  to  them  to  rei>eat 

their  visit.  Mr.  S - himself  was  most 

anxious  to  pay  the  money,  feeling  in 
honor  bound  to  do  so ;  but  the  story 
spread,  and  on  reaching  the  ears  of  the 
Turkish  authorities  at  Constantinople 
they  peremptorily  forbade  his  doing  so. 
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and  undertook  to  defend  his  farm,  send¬ 
ing  a  detachment  of  troops  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  to  Yalova.  This  obliged  Mr.  S— — 
to  increase  the  resisting  powers  of  his 
house,  and  he  succeeded  so  effectually 
that  they  did  not  venture  again  to  attack 
it.  His  pleasure,  however,  was  gone,  as 
he  was  no  longer  ever  again  able  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  rambles  beyond  the  actual  limit 
of  his  farm  ;  and  thus,  without  suffering 
any  ])ecuniary  loss,  his  happiness  and 
jieace  were  destroyed,  from  the  feeling 
that  his  life  was  never  safe. 

The  band  of  brigands,  however,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  must  have  bitterly  regretted 
not  confining  their  attacks  to  those  who 
were  not  able  to  api)eal  to  the  powerful 
protection  of  the  British  ambassador  ;  as 
the  'I'urkish  Government,  after  the  attack 
on  Yalova,  pursued  them  with  such 
vigor,  that  the  band  was  gradually  broken 
up.  Within  a  year.  Lefteri  was  himself 
murdered  by  his  only  two  remaining  com¬ 
panions,  and  his  body,  as  I  was  informed, 
sent,  for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  to  the  Pa¬ 
sha  of  Nicomedia  ;  the  written  promise  to 
])ay  of  Mr.  S - having  been  found  on  it. 

I  may,  perhaps,  add,  as  a  curious  trait 
in  Lefteri’s  character,  the  following  anec¬ 
dote,  the  authenticity  of  which  I  can  gua¬ 
rantee,  it  having  been  told  me  by  the 
American  missionary  who  acted  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  in  it.  He  was  travelling  in  the 
same  district  we  had  traversed  when  he 
was  one  day  stopped  on  the  road  by 
Lefteri,  who  desired  him  to  give  up  all 
the  money  he  had  about  him  and  to  un¬ 
pack  his  boxes,  in  order  that  he  might 
see  what  they  contained.  The  mission¬ 
ary’s  reply  w'as,  that  as  for  money  he  had 
little  or  none,  being  nothing  but  a  “  Ki- 
tabdji"  or  seller  of  books,  and  that  his 
boxes  contained  nothing  but  Bibles. 

Lefteri,  having  satisfied  himself  by  a 
personal  insjiection  of  the  tnith  of  this 
statement,  asked  him  if  amongst  the  Bibles 
there  was  one  which  he  could  read  ? 
upon  which  our  friend  was  abont  to  make 
him  a  present  of  one  in  the  Turkish  lan¬ 
guage  written  in  Greek  characters.  Lef¬ 
teri,  however,  insisted  upon  paying  the 
price  for  it,  which  was  seven  piastres, 
saying,  as  he  did  so,  that  he  had  waylaid 
and  stopped  him,  fully  exi>ecting  to  get 
some  money  out  of  him,  instead  of  which 
he  (the  missionary)  would  have  profited 
by  their  encounter. 

The  most  singular  part  of  my  story  has 
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now  to  come,  as  it  proves  that  Lefteri  “  You  see,”  said  he,  “  that  as  you  have 
made  use  of  his  purchase.  One  of  his  band  caused  the  death  of  my  comrade,  1 
having  been  some  time  subsequently  ex-  should,  according  to  this  Book,  have  a 
ecuted  by  the  Turks,  in  consequence  of  perfect  right  to  take  your  life ;  but  not 
evidence  furnished  to  them  by  a  villager,  only  is  it  not  my  practice  to  do  this  un- 
Lefteri  succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in  necessarily,  but  I  wish  you,  for  the  rest 
decoying  the  informant  out  of  the  village,  of  your  days,  to  be  a  living  example  to 
with  the  intention  of  revenging  this  act  your  fellow-villagers  of  the  danger  they 
of  treachery.  Producing  this  very  Bible,  run  in  betraying  any  of  my  people.  I 
lefteri  pointed  out  the  well-known  text,  shall  therefore  limit  myself  to  cutting  oft 
“  All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  your  hand."  This  he  accordingly  did, 
with  the  sword.”  and  sent  him  back  to  his  village. 


Chamben’i  Journal. 
LA  TRAPPE. 


A  DEGREE  of  mysterious  interest  has 
always  attached  itself  to  the  religious  order 
of  La  Trappe,  the  most* extreme  type  of 
the  monastic  idea.  The  vows  of  poverty, 
obedience,  and  seclusion  were  in  other  re¬ 
ligious  orders  always  more  or  less  relaxed, 
and  these  means  to  their  object,  the  inti¬ 
mate  unison  of  man  with  the  understood 
will  of  God,  were  in  general  subjected  to 
the  convenience,  caprice,  or  vices  of  the 
age  and  community.  The  vagabond,  the 
helpless,  the  poor,  the  conscience-struck, 
and  the  fervid  pietist  found  their  various 
requirements  supplied  by  the  assumption 
of  the  cowl  in  the  majority  of  monasteries 
and  convents ;  but  even  religious  enthusi¬ 
asm  might  well  shrink  before  the  gloom 
and  austerity  of  La  Trappe. 

This  order  was  in  itself  a  revival.  Its 
author,  the  Abbe  de  Ranee,  bom  of  an 
illustrious  family  in  France,  was  early 
remarkable  for  grace  of  manners  and  high 
intellect.  Destined  for  the  church,  he 
was  at  the  age  of  ten  made  canon  of 
Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  and  on  receiving 
the  tonsure  in  1635,  was  presented  by 
Louis  XIV.  with  various  abbacies  and 
benefices,  amongst  them  that  of  La 
Trappe.  For  some  years  afterwards  he 
led  a  gay  if  not  dissipated  life.  A  roman¬ 
tic  story,  which  is  said  to  have  occasioned 
his  sudden  abandonment  of  gayety,  seems 
very  doubtful ;  far  more  probable  it  is  that 
being  learned  in  the  Fathers,  he  may  have 
been  influenced  by  their  perusal,  as  was 
Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  though 
with  such  different  results.  The  warfare 
of  the  Trappist  being  internal — with  him¬ 
self  alone ;  that  of  the  Jesuit  external,  the 
salvation  of  others— to  the  fomier,  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  ai^  its  learning  was 


prohibited;  to  the  latter,  strongly  incul¬ 
cated:  a  curious  contrast  of  action  and 
means  to  the  same  end.  Neither  systems 
have  been  so  successful  as  their  founders 
anticipated  ;  one  by  reason  of  its  rigidity, 
the  other  by  reason  of  its  excesses.  The 
Abb6  de  Ranc6  idea  was  to  revive  the 
discipline  founded  by  St.  Bernard  and  St. 
Benedict,  a  mode  of  life  extremely  austere, 
and  one  which  was  soon  found  to  be  in¬ 
supportable,  till  in  many  communities  the 
opposite  extreme  of  licentiousness  became 
]X)pular.  To  correct  such  dereliction 
was  De  Ranc6’s  object  He  sold  his 
estates,  resigned  his  other  benefices,  and 
having  assumed  personal  jurisdiction  over 
his  monastery  of  La  Trapi^e,  proceeded 
to  carry  out  his  views.  These  may  be 
gathered  from  one  of  his  numerous  works, 
entitled  Treatise  on  the  Sanctity,  and  on 
the  Duties  of  the  Monastic  State.  In  this 
he  quotes  the  opinions  and  decisions  of 
St  Benedict,  St  Augustine,  and  others, 
supporting  them  by  reasoning,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  sophistry,  in  some  cases 
truly  ingenious;  but  the  work  is  princi¬ 
pally  interesting  for  its  complete  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  theory  of  the  monastic  life. 
But  unfortunately  it  was  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  carry  into  practice  such  a 
theory  in  its  full  perfection.  St.  Benedict’s 
doctrine,  that  the  abbot  holds  the  place 
of  Jesus  Christ — that  his  commands  were 
accordingly  to  be  regarded  as  divine — that 
monks  having  renounced  all  claim  to 
their  own  persons,  had  no  longer  any 
right  over  their  own  powers,  thoughts, 
and  wills :  these  doctrines  could  be  only 
asserted,  be  at  the  utmost  believed  in. 
Further,  that  under  plea  of  strengthening 
the  soul  by  mortifying  the  body,  life  was 
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to  be  rendered  a  slow  martyrdom,  by  a 
constant  succession  of  fasting  and  penan¬ 
ces,  so  severe  as  to  affect  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  absolutely  hasten  the  approach 
of  death,  forms  such  a  terrible  proposi¬ 
tion,  that  De  Ranc6  for  a  moment  hesi¬ 
tates,  “  condemns  indiscreet  austerities  as 
being  productive  of  much  evil  when  they 
are  excessive,”  but  adds,  “  St  Basil  never 
condemned  a  life  which,  though  it  leaves 
the  body  sufficient  strength  to  fulfil  the 
rules  and  duties  of  its  state,  nevertheless 
prescribes  austerities  and  penitential  exer¬ 
cises  sufficient  to  produce  injurious  con¬ 
sequences  as  to  the  health  of  the  body, 
enervate  its  strength,  relax  its  principles, 
and  in  fine  totally  undermine  it  quickly 
or  slowly,” 

To  render  the  body,  which  in  its  hu¬ 
mors  was  generally  considered  as  an  im¬ 
pediment  to  sanctification,  absolutely  a 
means  of  accelerating  that  blessed  result, 
was  surely  to  be  regarded  as  a  great 
triumph,  yet  the  abbot  was  content  with 
writing  it  down,  aud  in  practice  adopted 
a  mode  of  procedure  very  different.  In 
drawing  up  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations 
for  his  community,  De  Kance  would 
appear  to  have  sought  the  mean  by  which 
the  body  was  to  be  sufficiently  held  in 
check  and  mortified  without  its  mortal 
|X)wers  being  affected.  In  result,  the 
members  of  the  community  were  noted 
for  longevity,  De  Ranee  himself  dying 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  “  after  forty 
years  of  the  most  prodigious  jjenance,” 
says  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon.  In  truth, 
the  code  of  I.a  Trappe  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
temperate  mode  of  life.  If  a  strictly 
vegetable  diet,  the  total  absence  of  luxu¬ 
ries,  including  physicians,  the  inuring  of 
the  body  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
three  hours’  daily  labor  in  gardening  or 
household  duties,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
remainder  of  the  twenty-four  hours  to 
prayer,  meditation,  and  sleep — if  these 
were  to  be  regarded  as  mortifications 
of  the  body,  all  the  monks  down  to  the 
cook  were  doubtless  worthy.  So  far  the 
picture  is  favorable,  but  it  is  not  com¬ 
plete.  De  Kancfi  laid  little  stress  up>on 
mere  corporal  i>enance,  but  exerted  a 
most  rigorous  and  searching  system  of 
self-humiliation  as  wea)x>n  against  pride, 
vanity,  and  other  faults.  The  utter  mor¬ 
tification  of  the  spirit,  or  its  perfect  vivifi- 
cation,  as  De  Ranee  would  rather  have 


termed  it,  was  the  object  of  attainment, 
and  the  means  he  used  for  this  purpose 
have  doubtless  originated  the  ideas  of 
gloom  and  austerity  which  are  associated 
with  the  name  of  La  Trappe. 

Situated  in  the  valley  of  Seez,  Nor¬ 
mandy,  remote  from  any  habitation  or 
highway,  and  surrounded  by  a  large  for¬ 
est,  the  abbey  has  been  describe  by 
visitors  as  gloomy,  sad,  and  forbidding 
even  in  its  neighborhood.  Difficult  of 
access,  it  lay  solitary,  closed  in  on  every 
side  by  the  unbroken  wall  of  dense  for¬ 
est  ;  and  in  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
murmuring  of  the  trees,  and  of  a  brook — 
the  only  expanse  for  the  eyes  lay  up¬ 
ward.  Those  who  here  assumed  the 
vows  might  never  leave  it.  The  ajipeal 
of  friends,  even  for  an  interview,  was  in¬ 
exorably  refused,  by  reason  of  a  “holy 
cruelty,”  which,  directing  all  thoughts 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  future,  guard¬ 
ed  the  present  by  crushing  all  memories 
and  affections.  Six  services  were  per¬ 
formed  in  the  chapel  daily,  at  which  even 
the  sick  were  obliged  to  attend.  The 
intervals  between  services,  whether  spent 
at  work  in  the  garden,  at  meals,  in  the 
refectory,  or  otherwise,  were  supposed 
to  be  those  of  meditation.  Sleep  being 
restricted  to  the  shortest  necessary  space 
of  time,  was  accordingly,  by  strict  rules, 
maintained  undisturbed  by  noise  or  inter¬ 
ruption.  The  conventual  dress  was  sim¬ 
ple,  and  by  no  means  calculated  to  guard 
against  the  severity  of  winter.  Fire  was 
allowed  only  in  the  refectory,  and  then 
under  regulations  so  repressive,  it  is  aston¬ 
ishing  that  it  sur>'ived  the  lighting. 
Meals  were  eaten  in  the  strictest  silence  ; 
if  any  brother  was  so  clumsy,  or  unfortu¬ 
nate,  as  to  let  fall  a  knife,  or  break  any¬ 
thing,  he  rose  immediately,  and  prostrat¬ 
ed  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
remaining  there  till  permitted  by  the 
superior  to  resume  his  seat.  The  rules 
are  minute  as  to  the  manner  of  eating  and 
drinking,  and  in  many  other  particulars 
suggest  the  idea  that  De  Ranc6,  as  a  man 
of  refinement  and  good-breeding,  endea¬ 
vored  to  enforce  such  habits  u))od  the 
ruder  members  of  his  dock.  Extreme 
cleanliness  was  exacted  in  everything — 
the  use  of  spittoons  in  the  chapel  and 
elsewhere  being  strongly  inculcated. 
The  diet  was  simple,  and  had  little 
variety :  milk,  roots,  and  herbs,  no  fish 
or  eggs — though  the  latter  were  allowed 
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to  the  sick ;  but  De  Ranee  l\as  proved 
at  great  length,  in  one  of  his  books,  that 
Ash  is  flesh,  and  accordingly  not  to  be 
eaten.  Although,  to  a  solitary,  as  they 
were  well  termed,  no  prospect  should  be 
more  familiar  than  death,  yet  he  was 
bound  to  tell  his  superior  of  illness,  when, 
although  no  physician  might  attend  the 
patient,  the  superior  might  himself  select 
and  administer  such  medicines  as  he 
thought  necessary.  The  rules  forbade 
the  sufferer  to  feel  or  exhibit  any  anxiety 
as  to  the  effect  of  such  remedies,  or  be¬ 
tray  the  slightest  curiosity  as  to  the  gra- 
vitjr  or  progress  of  his  malady.  When 
dying,  he  was  laid  on  a  bed  of  ashes, 
or,  if  possible,  in  his  grave,  and  there  par¬ 
took  of  the  final  sacrament.  His  bre¬ 
thren  being  assembled  round,  he  was 
now  with  his  last  breath  permitted  to 
speak,  to  address  them  solemnly  in  terms 
of  exhortation  and  encouragement — a  fit¬ 
ting  farewell,  the  utterance  of,  as  it  were, 
the  dead  to  the  dying.  No  funeral  ceremony 
attended  the  decease  of  the  Trappist ; 
no  um  or  monument  was  erected  over  his 
grave,  for  only  dust  had  been  given  to  dust ; 
any  mourning,  any  tears,  any  inscription 
of  regret  would  have  been  a  mockery, 
for  the  weary  pilgrimage  of  grief  was 
over,  and  the  pilgrim  had  attained  his 
bourn. 

De  Ranee  regarded  the  tongue  as  a 
most  superfluous  member,  against  which 
it, was  necessary  to  maintain  a  constant 
warfare.  Accordingly,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  monk  was  bound  to  silence  ;  he  might 
not  speak,  nor  might  his  brethren  speak 
to  him.  This  iron  rule  was  founded  on 
the  impossibility  of  conversing  with  God 
and  man  at  the  same  time,  and,  besides 
being  an  aid  to  meditation,  also  guard¬ 
ed  {gainst  controversy,  worldly  topics, 
and  new  ideas.  Every  monk  was  impri¬ 
soned  within  himself  for  life,  and  we  may 
readily  imagine,  that  if  the  mind  so  mis¬ 
used  possessed  any  strength,  if  it  strug¬ 
gled  at  all  with  its  fetters,  the  contest 
must  have  been  a  terrible  one.  But  even 
this  was  not  sufficient ;  all  feelings,  joy, 
sorrow,  or  anxiety  were  to  be  repressed, 
and  their  expression  banished  at  least 
from  the  face,  which  was  to  be  as  a  seal¬ 
ed  book,  the  actions  to  be  characterized 
by  modesty  and  meekness,  so  that  each 
monk  might  find  in  the  countenance  and 
behavior  of  his  brother  the  model  for  his 
own.  Moreover,  every  recluse  became 
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guardian  or  spy  over  the  conduct  of  his 
brethren,  and,if  he  saw  any  fault,  was  bound 
to  announce  it  before  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity,  when  excuse,  if  attempted,  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  sin  so  heinous  as  to  be  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  severest  punishment,  the  dis¬ 
grace  reflecting  upon  the  rest  of  the 
brethren. 

Visitors  were  received  at  the  gate  of 
the  monastery  by  the  ix)rter  with  a  Deo 
gratias,  and  then  kneeling  before  them, 
with  Benedicite.  He  conducted  them  to 
a  part  of  the  building  allotted  to  guests, 
and  earnestly  requested  them  to  avoid 
meeting  or  speaking  to  the  monks,  who, 
if  addressed,  might  only  reply  by  signs. 
The  greater  part  of  the  visitors  were 
doubtless  the  vagrant  poor,  but  many  of 
the  higher  clergy  and  nobility  also  travel¬ 
led  hither,  attracted  by  the  presence  of  De 
Ranc6.  He  had  a  large  acquaintance, 
which  was  further  increased  latterly  by  his 
high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  sanctity. 
Moreover,  the  tendency  of  the  age,  or 
rather  of  the  court,  was  to  regard  the 
greatest  sinner  and  the  greatest  saint  with 
equal  reverence,  everybody  courting  both 
with  equal  zeal.  St.  Simon  tells  us  in 
his  Memoirs  that  he  made  a  point  of 
passing  a  few  days  every  year  with  his 
venerable  friend,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  such  high  esteem,  that  we  may 
readily  believe  his  respect  for  religion  to 
have  been  second  only  to  his  regard  for 
those  privileges  that  by  nature  belonged, 
or  ought  to  have  belonged,  to  a  duke. 
The  donations  of  these  wealthy  visitors 
materially  assisted  the  abbey’s  revenues, 
which  were  principally  devoted  to  charity. 

The  system  of  Trapjie  was  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  restore  the  true  monastic  idea, 
to  inspire  a  fallen  and  dissolute  church 
wnth  a  pure  and  lofty  spirit — but  it  failed. 
De  Ranc6  was  an  earnest,  able,  and  tnie 
man.  Whether  he  had  the  energy  and 
reforming  fire  of  a  St.  Bernard  is  extreme¬ 
ly  questionable,  but  he  did  what  he 
could — he  set  an  example.  The  priest¬ 
hood,  however,  were  not  to  be  so  influ¬ 
enced.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  gene¬ 
ral  body  of  the  clergy  were  worldly  mind¬ 
ed,  vicious,  selfish,  and  corrupt,  and  ra¬ 
pidly  losing  all  influence  over  the  people. 
It  was  not  within  the  walls  of  a  monas¬ 
tery,  but  in  the  ojien  field,  that  the  battle 
ought  to  have  been  fought ;  and  the 
result  had  been  doubtful  even  there.  Men 
were  not  disposed  to  be  religious,  least  of 
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all  to  shut  their  minds  up,  and  submit  to 
such  a  rigid  system.  The  State  was 
thoroughly  diseased,  thoroughly  rotten, 
and  the  spirit  of  change  spreading  fast. 

De  Ranee  died  in  1 700  ;  and  at  La 
Trappe,  his  niles  were  faithfully  adhered  to 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
when  the  abbey  became  a  foundry  for 
cannon.  Driven  from  France,  and  through 


country  after  country  of  the  continent  by  - 
the  progress  of  the  war,  the  Trappists  at 
last  found  refuge  on  the  estate  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman  in  Dorsetshire,  and  there 
remained  till  the  peace.  Though  by  no 
means  numerous,  several  of  their  founda¬ 
tions  are  still  in  existence  on  the  con¬ 
tinent. 


Saturday  Review. 

COWPER.* 


It  is  not  very  difficult  to  point  out  the 
causes*  which  have  made  Cowper  one  of 
the  most  popular  among  P'nglish  poets. 
The  purity  both  of  his  subjects  and  of 
their  treatment,  the  pietistic  tone  which 
still  endears  him  to  the  great  religious 
party  whose  cause  he  delighted  to  plead, 
his  domestic  sympathies,  his  love  of  rural 
life,  his  common  sense,  the  clear  crisp 
English  of  his  poems,  have  all  had  their 
part  in  his  success.  But  there  are  of 
course  far  deeper  causes  than  these. 
There  are  few  intellectual  qualities  which 
are  more  delightful  than  humor,  and  Cow¬ 
per  was  essentially  a  humorist  The 
humorous  essays  in  the  Connoisseur  are 
his  earliest  prose  compositions;  “John 
Gilpin  ”  is  undoubtedly  his  most  popular 
poem.  His  letters  are  models  of  polite 
fun — a  fun  as  genuine  and  pleasurable  as 
it  is  distinct  from  the  wit  of  Horace  Wal- 
IK)le.  It  is  the  humorist  who  “  welcomes 
peaceful  evening  in  ”  with  stirred  fire  and 
closed  curtains,  and  the  urn  steaming  be¬ 
side  him ;  who  finds  his  pleasure  in  peep¬ 
ing  “  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat  at 
such  a  world  ”  as  the  Babel  around  him  ; 
who  lies  awake  half  the  night  convulsed 
with  laughter  over  his  friend’s  story,  and 
rises  next  morning  to  pen  the  famous  bal¬ 
lad  of  the  ride  to  Ware.  The  well-known 
legend  of  the  origin  of  the  “  Task  ”  brings 
out  the  air  of  light,  cheerful  badinage 
which  was  natural  to  the  man.  Cowper 
asked  Lady  Austen  for  a  subject.  “  You 
can  write  upon  any  subject,”  laughed  his 
friend;  “write  uix>n  this  sofa.”  And 
Cowper  at  once  begins,  with  a  smile  upon 
his  lip, 

I  sing  the  Sofa,  I  who  lately  sang 

Faitlv  Hope,  and  Charity! 


•  Poetical  Works  of  William  Cowper.  Edited 
by  William  Bcnham,  Vicar  of  Addmgton.  Globe 
Edition.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1870. 


and  rambles  on  with  a  humorist’s  wayward¬ 
ness,  the  waywardness  of  Rabelais  or 
'rristram  Shandy.  His  poetic  tone  is 
heightened  and  set  off  in  the  verses  that 
follow,  as  in  others  it  is  cramped  and  con.- 
trolled,  by  the  shrewd  eye  of  a  man  of  the 
world.  Whether  he  wanders,  indeed,  be¬ 
neath  “the  cool  colonnade”  of  poplars, 
or  drapes  himself  in  the  censor’s  mantle, 
one  discerns  always  beneath  poet  or 
pietist  the  same  keen,  quiet  observer  of 
the  fancies  and  fashions  of  men.  Cowper 
is  the  i)redecessor  of  Crabbe  as  a  painter 
of  real  life,  but  his  touch  is  finer,  his 
humor  and  sensibility  truer  and  more  deli¬ 
cate.  Scattered  everywhere  over  his 
pages  are  vignettes  of  men  and  women  as 
l)ei1'ect  in  outline  and  tone  as  those  of 
Addison.  When  the  wind  blows  open  the 
gypsy’s  rags  and  discloses  “a  tawny  skin, 
the  vellum  of  the  pedigree  they  claim,” 
one  almost  fancies  Mr.  Si)ectator  is  again 
chatting  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and 
the  fortune-teller.  It  is  especially  m  his 
social  figures  that  he  recalls  for  us  the 
neatness  and  precision  of  the  great  essay¬ 
ist.  The  group  round  the  card  table,  the 
chess-player  with  his  “eye  as  fixed  as 
marble,”  the  art-connoisseur  at  an  auction. 
Sir  Smug  at  his  patron’s  board,  are  all 
masterpieces  of  good-natured  humor. 
But  his  range  of  observation  is  far  deeper 
and  wider  than  Addison’s.  The  coarse 
despair  of  the  farmer  at  Tithing  day  is  as 
accurately  painted  as  the  vulgarity  of  the 
tradesman  of  Cheapside.  The  pathos  ol 
his  picture  of  the  broken-hearted  servant- 
girl  who  haunts  the  common  and  “begs 
an  idle  pin  of  all  she  meets”  is  as  irresis¬ 
tible  as  that  of  the  story  of  Le  Fevre.  It 
is  his  humor  that  breaks  out  in  Cowper’s 
charming  egotism.  Half  his  attraction 
lies  in  his  autobiographic  tone.  He  is  a 
Montaigne  of  a  different  stamp,  chatting 
to  us  of  his  hares  and  his  garden,  his 
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“fancies  of  strange  images  observed  in 
the  red  embers”  as  he  stoops  over  the 
fire,  his  friends  and  foes,  his  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows.  There  is  no  poet  whom  we  know 
so  intimately.  The  address  to  his  moth¬ 
er's  picture  is  the  memoir  of  his  child¬ 
hood  ; — 

When  playing  with  thy  vesture’s  tissued  flowers, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 

I  pricked  them  mto  paper  with  a  pin — 

And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Would’st  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head,  and 
smile. 

Each  phase  of  his  life,  each  habit,  each 
liking  is  as  liberally  laid  open  as  in  the 
self-revelations  of  the  Gascon  philoso¬ 
pher.  Every  one  knows  his  early  love  of 
fields  and  flowers,  his  early  study  of 
Cowley,  his  learning  Milton  by  heart, 
his  walks  arm-in-arm  with  Mrs.  Unwin, 
his  dislike  of  tobacco,  his  love  for  “  the 
cups  that  cheer  and  not  inebriate,” 
his  evenings  with  the  tame  hares  gambol¬ 
ling  over  the  carpet.  His  social  taste  is 
the  taste  of  a  genial  Thackeray,  with  just 
the  same  touch  of  contempt  for  the  rural 
snobbery  around  him.  He  chose  the 
Unwins  for  his  friends  because  he  found 
them  “  the  most  agreeable  people  imagin¬ 
able,  quite  sociable,  and  free  from  the 
ceremonious  civility  of  country  gentle¬ 
folks.  The  old  gentleman,”  he  adds 
characteristir.ally,  “  is  a  man  of  sense,  and 
as  simple  as  Parson  Adams.”  In  kindly 
company  like  this  his  life  expanded  freely. 
The  greater  passions,  struggles,  interests 
of  the  world,  were  strange  to  him.  He 
had  his  love-disappointment  at  the  opening 
of  his  life,  and  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable 
of  his  early  poems  shows,  as  Mr.  Benham 
in  his  admirable  biography  has  pointed 
out,  that  the  blow  told  more  heavily  than 
most  of  his  commentators  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  allow : — 

See  me,  ere  yet  my  destined  course  half-run. 

Cast  forth  a  wanderer  on  a  wild  unknown  I 

See  me  neglected  on  the  world's  rough  coast. 

Each  dear  companion  of  my  voyi^e  lost ! 

A  verse  like  this  strikes,  at  the  very  open¬ 
ing  of  his  poetical  career,  the  note  which 
closes  it  in  the  “  Castaway.”  But  his 
temper  subsided  early  and  naturally  into 
the  milder  delights  of  Mary  Unwin’s 
friendship  or  Lady  Austen’s  society.  He 
shrank  from  ambition  as  from  passion; 
the  rough  energy  of  his  age,  its  canal-dig¬ 
ging  and  engine-building,  its  unsparing 
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criticism,  its  audacious  science,  all  were 
strange  and  distasteful  to  him.  Something 
of  the  humorist’s  skejiticism  mingled  with 
the  natural  shyness  and  timidity  which  se¬ 
cluded  the  poet  from  the  world.  The 
Cowper  of  popular  legend  is  for  once  the 
Cowper  of  fact ;  it  is  only  with  his  hares, 
or  in  the  cosy  seat  beside  the  tea-table,  or 
in  the  little  arbor  where  he  sang  hidden 
like  a  bird  in  leaves  and  flowers,  that  he 
was  really  at  home. 

No  doubt  there  was  another  side  to  all 
this.  Cowper’s  despair,  his  religious 
melancholy,  his  madness,  invests  him  with 
a  far  more  tragic  interest  than  the  sunnier 
aspect  of  his  life.  Mr.  Benham’ s  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  difficult  subject  is  wiser  and 
more  just  than  that  of  preceding  biogra¬ 
phers,  but  in  his  effort  to  be  fair  to  the  Cal- 
vinistic  school  among  whom  the  poet  was 
unhappily  thrown,  he  has  fallen  into  the 
very  common  fault  of  unfairness  towards 
the  religion  of  his  age.  “All  writers,”  he 
tells  us,  “  agree  in  holding  that  it  was  an 
evil  time  both  in  faith  and  practice ;  ”  and 
he  adopts  Mr.  Pattison’s  verdict  that  it 
was  “  an  age  destitute  of  depth  and  ear¬ 
nestness  ;  an  age  whose  poetry  w’as  without 
romance,  whose  philosophy  was  without 
insight,  and  w’hose  public  men  were  with¬ 
out  character ;  an  age  of  ‘  light  without 
love,’  whose  very  merits  were  of  the  earth, 
earthy.”  Estimates  of  this  kind  always 
omit  from  the  religion  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  one  essential  factor  of  the 
problem,  the  religious  element  itself.  It 
is  only  by  the  exclusion  of  Nelson  and 
New'ton,  of  Wesley  and  Romaine,  from 
its  religion  that  we  can  pronounce  it  “  an 
evil  time  in  faith  and  practice,”  as  it  is 
only  by  the  exclusion  of  Hume  and  Berke¬ 
ley  that  w'e  can  pronounce  its  philosophy 
to  be  “  without  insight.”  It  is  amusing 
that  Bishop  Wilson,  the  divine  in  whom 
Mr.  Arnold  has  lately  found  “light”  and 
“  love  ”  most  eminently  combined,  should 
be  a  divine  of  this  very  age  of  “  light  with¬ 
out  love.”  The  eighteenth  century  fol¬ 
lowed  two  centuries  during  which  the 
world’s  mind  had  been  wholly  set  on  re¬ 
ligious  subjects  and  theological  strife. 
Against  this  entire  absorjition  of  human 
energy  into  a  single  channel  there  was,  no 
doubt,  a  strong  and  healthy  reaction. 
Literature,  science,  mechanical  enterprise, 
commercial  activity  all  claimed  their  part 
in  human  effort.  Within  the  religious  pale 
itself  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  change, 
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and  above  all  a  vigorous  reaction  against 
the  narrowness  of  theological  systems. 
But  it  would  be  hard  to  count  this 
reaction  irreligious,  as  the  Jacobite  par¬ 
sons  counted  it  from  whom  our  modem 
censures  are  mostly  taken,  unless  we 
count  justice  and  mercy  so.  The  Lati- 
tudinarian  school  practically  gave  the  tone 
to  English  religion  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  in  truth  and  fairness  of 
theology  the  Latitudinarians  stood  far 
beyond  any  who  had  preceded  them. 
That  it  was  the  age  of  Evidences  simply 
proves  that,  unlike  later  divines,  scholars 
of  the  PaJey  stamp  cheerfully  accepted 
the  test  of  free  inquiry,  the  ultimate 
appeal  to  reason,  and  the  task,  possible 
or  impossible,  of  reconciling  its  conclu¬ 
sions  with  faith.  To  the  revived  fanati¬ 
cism  of  the  Puritan  school  such  a  course 
seemed  godless  enough,  just  as  to  Cowper 
or  Newton  science  and  criticism  seemed 
audacious  defiances  of  Divine  wisdom. 
But  it  is  as  difficult  to  accept  the  verdicts 
of  Calvinism  on  these  subjects  as  it  is  to 
accept  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Pattison  that  the 
exhibition  of  religious  truth  for  practical 
purposes  was  confined  in  “  the  period  of  the 
Evidences  "  to  a  few  obscure  writers.  I'he 
writers  of  the  Sacra  Privata,  the  Serious 
Call,  and  the  Saturday  essays  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator  can  scarcely  be  called  obscure. 
'I'hat  Cowper  isolated  himself  from  all  the 
healthy  effort  and  sober  religion  of  his 
day,  that  his  whole  life  flung  itself  into 
the  gloomy  fanaticism  of  men  like  New¬ 
ton,  we  are  far  from  considering,  with  Mr. 
Benham,  an  inevitable  result  of  his  reli¬ 
gious  earnestness.  It  might  have  been 
avoided,  and  had  it  been  avoided  one 
element  at  least  of  his  melancholy,  the 
form  which  it  eventually  assumed,  would 
at  any  rate  have  been  removed.  But 
Calvinism  furnished  only  one  element  of  it. 
Its  main  cause  lay  in  the  man  himself.' 
It  is  difficult  not  to  see  how  much  of  the 
religious  excitement  which  ended  in  his 
terrible  mania  sprang  from  Cowper"  s 
craving  for  a  sphere  of  feeling  and  action 
wider  and  greater  than  was  naturally  his 
own.  There  was  in  him  a  restlessness 
that  beat  its  wings  fiercely  against  the  bars 
of  the  cosy  little  cage  in  which  he  lived. 
For  all  that  was  really  powerful  in  him¬ 
self  and  his  work  he  cared  least.  He 
was  an  exquisite  painter  of  character  and 
landscape,  but  his  aim  was  to  be  a  moral¬ 
ist  and  a  didactic  poet.  He  put  down 


his  graceful  vignettes  of  gypsies  and 
poplar  shades  to  assume  the  airs  of  a 
Christian  Juvenal.  He  pronounced  other 
themes  to  be  worn  out,  and  religion  to  be 
a  new  and  unworked  theme  of  his  own  dis¬ 
covery.  But  for  a  philosophical  survey  of 
the  world  with  which  his  censure  pretended 
to  deal  he  was  thoroughly  unqualified. 
His  politcis  were  the  mild  Whiggery  of  a 
little  country  town.  His  classical  train¬ 
ing  had  left  him  utterly  ignorant  of  history 
or  science.  “He  foresees,”  says  Mr. 
Benham,  “  the  end  of  the  world  close  at 
hand.  He  rails  at  the  natural  philoso¬ 
pher  who  attempts  to  discover  the  causes 
of  physical  calamities  such  as  earthquakes 
or  diseases,  at  the  historian  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  investigate  the  motives  of  re¬ 
markable  men,  at  the  geologist  and  astron¬ 
omer.”  Nothing  can  be  more  wearisome 
than  his  condemnation  of  pleasures  and  a 
world  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  It  is  with 
the  mere  shibboleth  of  party  that  “  he  de¬ 
nounces  oratorios,  chess, whist  playing,  and 
smoking  as  severely  as  he  does  breaches  of 
the  moral  law.”  And  it  is  the  more  unreal 
that  the  moment  we  get  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  distinguish 
between  Cowper  himself  and  this  Cow¬ 
per  who  is  simply  repeating  the  jargon 
of  his  friends.  In  himself  he  preserves 
throughout  a  perfect  moderation  and  good 
sense.  “  WTien  he  met  with  a  smoker  in 
the  person  of  his  friend  Bull,  his  anger 
and  scorn  were  over  and  done  with  direct¬ 
ly.”  He  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
honest  admiration  of  such  a  rake  as 
Churchill.  If  he  wrote  like  a  bigot 
against  Papists,  he  cancelled  the  passage 
on  making  the  acquaintance  of  one,  like 
a  man  of  sense.  He  even  made  friends 
with  a  Roman  Catholic  family  whom  his 
neighbors  shunned.  His  repl^  to  New¬ 
ton,  who  had  censured  him  for  intercourse 
with  “  worldly  ”  persons,  is  a  bold  rebuke 
to  his  friend’s  fanaticism.  “  I  could  show 
you  among  them  two  men,”  he  writes, 
“  whose  lives,  though  they  have  but  little 
of  what  we  call  evangelical  light,  are  or¬ 
naments  to  a  Christian  country — men  who 
fear  God  more  than  some  who  profess  to 
love  him.”  The  unreality  became  far 
more  terrible  in  its  results  when  it  passed 
into  the  sphere  of  personal  piety.  Cowper 
was  by  nature  a  gay,  cheerful  humorist ; 
what  he  aimed  at  was  the  position  of  a  stem 
religious  enthusiast,  or  the  gloomy  seclu¬ 
sion  of  a  rebel  against  God.  He  had  the 
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longing  of  an  unquiet  spirit  for  the  imagi¬ 
native  woe  of  griefs  which  were  really 
strange  to  his  nature.  Much  of  his  earh- 
er  feeling  must  have  been  purely  imagina¬ 
ry  ;  a  simple  comparison  of  dates  shows 
hun  writing  merry  letters  to  one  friend  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  is  inditing  the 
gloomiest  expressions  of  spiritual  despair 
to  another.  But  the  conception  of  a  strug¬ 
gle  with  heaven,  of  his  position  as  the 
“Castaway”  of  Divine  wrath,  gave  a 
grandeur  and  intensity  to  Cowper’s  life 
which  had  its  pleasure  as  well  as  its  pain. 
Byron  hurling  defiance  at  a  God  he  feared 
is  a  different  picture  from  Cowper  playing 
with  his  knife  and  fork  while  grace  was 
said,  lest  bystanders  should  think  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  join  in  the  prayer.  But  in  both 
poets  there  is  the  same  indication  of  a 
satisfaction,  differing  greatly  indeed  in  point 
of  consciousness,  at  an  isolation  which 
gave  them  something  of  the  grandeur  of 
Satan.  “  Hell  disavows  and  Deity  dis¬ 
owns  me”  might  have  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  Lara.  Even  in  the  tenderer  mood 
of  Cowper’s  religious  melancholy  there 
are  traces  of  the  same  longing  for  isolation, 
isolation  from  men  where  not  from  heaven. 
In  the  touching  verses  in  which  he  paints 
himself  as  a  “stricken  deer”  it  is  easy  to 
note  the  unconscious  jjride  with  which  he 
regards  his  own  severance  from  the  mass 
of  men : — 

Since  then,  with  few  associates,  in  remote 
And  silent  woods  I  wander,  far  from  those 
My  former  partners  of  the  peopled  scene ; 

With  few  associates,  and  not  wishing  mote. 
Here  much  I  ruminate,  as  much  I  may. 

With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now 
Than  once,  and  others  of  a  life  to  come. 

I  see  that  all  are  wanderers,  gone  astray 
Each  in  his  own  delusions. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to 
speak  of  Cowper  purely  as  a  poet  He  was 
far  from  being  the  first  to  introduce  land¬ 
scape  into  poetry  ;  in  his  own  day  Thom¬ 
son  had  done  this  on  a  far  larger  scale 
than  he  ever  attempted.  But  he  is  per¬ 
haps  the  first  English  poet  who  ever  paint¬ 
ed  the  personal  joy  of  country  land¬ 
scapes.  The  author  of  the  Seasons  un¬ 
winds  a  glorious  roll  of  scenes,  buthe  never 
touches  them  or  is  himself  a  part  of  them. 
Cowper  walks  with  us  through  the  coum 
try  he  paints,  splashing  up  muddy  lanes 
to  the  peasant’s  cottage  on  the  litle  hill, 
or  stumbling  among  the  molehills  into  the 
meadow  “  ankle-deep  in  moss  and  flowery 
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thyme.”  Only  one  English  pot*t  can  be 
compared  with  him  in  the  sense  of  actual 
familiarity  with  the  scenes  he  describes, 
in  that  sense  of  open-airiness,  if  we  may 
venture  to  coin  the  word,  which  pervades 
the  delicious  pictmes  of  lus  “  Task.”  But 
W^ordsworth  climbing  HelvcllynJ  or  skirt¬ 
ing  lake  and  mere,  is  another  sight  from 
Cowper  wandering  along  the  sedgy  banks 
of  Ouse.  The  poet  of  the  Lakes  deliber¬ 
ately  chose  his  home  among  scenes  of 
a  special  grandeur,  a{)art  from  common 
English  sights  and  sounds.  Cowper  took 
Huntingdon  and  Olney  as  he  found  them. 
It  is  his  perception  of  the  beauty  in  com¬ 
mon  sights  and  sounds,  his  general  all- 
embracing  pleasure  in  them,  that  is  the 
note  of  his  ix)etry.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  discovered  the  field  so  exquisitely 
worked  out  since  by  Tennyson,  the  land¬ 
scape  of  the  Eastern  counties,  with  its 
slow  rivers  and  spacious  meadows,  the 
tranquil  landscape  of  half  England.  No 
finer  picture  of  such  a  scene  has  ever 
been  painted  than  that  which  stands  at 
the  entrance  of  the  “Task;”  and  still 
more  exquisite,  while  more  familiar,  arc 
the  well-known  lines, 

The  poplars  are  felled,  fvewell  to  the  shade 
And  the  whispering  sound  of  the  cool  colonnade. 

It  is  something  of  the  tenderness  of  color, 
the  breadth  and  repose  of  these  large  land¬ 
scapes,  that  makes  such  pictures  as  that 
of  Evening  and  Night  in  the  “  Winter 
Evening”  so  charming.  Cowper  finds 
another  point  of  likeness  with  Words¬ 
worth  in  the  closeness  and  fineness  of  his 
observation.  His  delight  in  the  varying 
shades  of  tinting  among  the  nearer  woods, 
his  view  of  the  sheep  pouring  from  the 
sheep-folds — 

At  first,  progresMve  as  a  stream,  they  seek 
The  middle  field ;  bat  scattered  by  degrees. 
Each  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the  land — 

are  perfectly  Wordsworthian.  It  is  cu¬ 
rious  that  both  poets  have  noticed  the 
unity  of  act  among  cattle  in  a  meadow. 
Wordsworth’s  “there  are  forty  feeding 
like  one  ”  is  famous  enough ;  Cowper’s 
passage  is  less  known : — 

The  very  kine  that  gambol  at  high  noon. 

The  total  herd  receiving  first  from  one 
That  leads  the  dance  a  summons  to  be  gay. 
Though  wild  their  strange  vagaries,  and  uncouth 
Their  efforts,  yet  resolved  with  one  consent 
To  give  such  act  and  utterance  as  they  may 
To  ecstasy  too  big  to  be  supprest. 
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But  between  the  relation  of  the  two 
poets  to  the  nature  they  describe  there  is 
a  very  wide  difference.  In  Wordsworth 
there  is  little  or  no  trace  of  any  personal 
love  or  familiarity  with  any  living  creature. 
'Fhe  linnet  is  little  more  than  a  bright 
creature  stfrring  among  the  leaves.  I'he 
lark  is  a  symbol  of  domestic  affection. 
The  cuckoo  is  no  bird,  but  a  wandering 
voice.  Cowjier,  on  the  other  hand,  is  like 
Bums  in  his  lovingness  of  temper  and  tone. 
His  descriptions  are  often  like  so  many 
soft  caresses.  He  moves  among  the  life 
of  nature  with  a  sort  of  playfellow  feeling  ; 
the  hare,  to  borrow  his  own  words,  scarce 
shuns  him  ;  the  stock-dove  still  coos  in 
the  pine-tree,  nor  suspends  her  long-loved 
ditty  at  his  approach  ;  the  squirrel,  “  flip¬ 
pant,  pert,  and  full  of  play,”  springs  up 
the  neighboring  beech  only  to  “  whisk  his 
bmsh  and  pern  his  ears  and  stamp  and 
scold  aloud  with  all  the  prettiness  of  feign¬ 
ed  alanii  and  anger  insignificantly  fierce.” 
The  most  famous  of  Cowperis  lines  is  as 
characteristic  as  it  is  famous — “  God  made 
the  country  and  man  made  the  town.” 
And  yet  his  own  pictures  of  rural  life  are 
the  best  refutation  of  his  words.  No  i>oet 
is  more  sternly  realistic  in  his  treatment 
of  country  people.  The  very  woodsman 
marches  along  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
“  with  pressure  of  his  thumb  to  adjust  the 
fragrant  charge  of  a  short  tube  that  fumes 
beneath  his  nose.”  The  riot,  the  dispute, 
the  dninkenness  of  the  village  alehouse 
take  a  fonn  singularly  in  contrast  with  the 
lyrical  eulogies  of  Bums.  We  see  the 
thief  and  the  poacher  prowling  along  the 


country  lanes ;  the  very  milkmaid  has 
flaunting  ribbons  on  her  head  •  if  the  vil¬ 
lage  bells  fall  in  melodious  chime  on  his 
ear,  the  poet  sketches  with  unsparing  pen 
the  drone  of  the  village  parson.  Cowper 
is  no  writer  of  sham  pastorals  ;  his  mstica 
are  photographed  as  clearly  and  truthfully 
as  the  gentry  of  his  social  satire.  It  is  in 
this  combination  of  hard  truthfulness  in 
human  portraiture  with  loving  fidelity  in 
his  delineation  of  the  natural  life  and 
scenery  amongst  which  men  live,  that  half 
Cowper's  power  consists.  Of  his  use  of 
humor  we  have  spoken  before,  but  it  is 
especially  noteworthy  in  its  contrast  with 
Pope’s  |x>etic  use  of  it. 

We  cannot  dwell  further  on  either  poet 
or  poetry  ;  but  we  must  not  conclude 
without  drawing  attention  to  the  series  of 
books  of  which  the  present  volume  forms  a 
part.  So  far  as  we  have  seen  them,  the 
“  Globe  ”  editions  of  our  English  poets 
are  admirable  for  their  scholarly  editing, 
their  tyjwgraphical  excellence,  their  com¬ 
pendious  form,  and  their  cheapness.  Mr. 
Benham’s  edition  of  Cowper  is  one  of 
permanent  value.  The  biographical  in¬ 
troduction  is  excellent,  full  of  information, 
singularly  neat  and  readable,  and  modest — 
indeed  too  modest — in  its  comments.  The 
text  is  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
which,  amongst  other  advantages,  puts 
the  “  Castaway  "  in  its  proper  position  as 
Cowper’s  last  poem.  The  notes  seem 
concise  and  accurate,  and  the  editor  has 
been  able  to  discover  and  introduce  some 
hitherto  imprinted  matter.  Altogether 
the  book  is  a  very  excellent  one. 


The  Spectator. 

WAR  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 


There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discus¬ 
sion  of  late  whether  there  is  any  real  and 
essential  conflict  between  the  genius  of 
Christianity  and  W’ar, — in  other  words, 
whether  war  can  be  considered  righteous 
under  the  Christian  theory.  Archbishop 
Manning  seems  to  hold  that  while  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  always  aimed  at  putting  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  use  of  physical  force 
such  as  the  pagan  morality  never  once 
dreamt  of  imposing,  it  regards  war  much 
as  it  regards  capital  punishment,  as  an 
extreme  remedy  against  an  extreme  evil, 
and  an  extreme  evil,  which  ought,  at 
least,  to  involve  extreme  guilt ;  and  he 
New  Series. — You  XIII.,  Na  3. 


interpreted  the  saying  of  our  Lord,  “They 
that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sword,”  as  a  mere  statement  of  fact, 
which  rendered  it  right  for  the  Apostles 
and  all  other  missionaiies  of  a  new  faith 
to  abstain  from  provoking  a  violent  and 
early  death.  But  we  doubt  if  this  pas¬ 
sage  is  the  one  on  which  mainly  the 
Quaker  view  of  Christian  doctrine  rests, 
for  it  comes  immediately  after  the  saying, 
“he  that  has  no  sword  let  him  sell  his 
garment  and  buy  one,”  which  seems  to  be 
a  much  stronger  authority  on  the  opposite 
side  than  the  argument,  addressed  exclu¬ 
sively  to  an  apostle,  against  the  useless 
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employiuent  of  force  on  behalf  of  his 
master.  The  impression  that  Christian¬ 
ity  discountenances  all  use  of  force  rests 
far  more,  we  believe,  on  the  passage  in 
which  our  Lord  expressly  condemns  the 
principle  of  revenge  than  on  any  other : 
*‘Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said, 
An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth.  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  yc 
resist  not  evil :  but  whosoever  shall  smite 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also.  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee 
at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let 
him  have  thy  cloak  also.  And  whoso¬ 
ever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go 
with  him  twain.  Give  to  him  that  asketh 
thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of 
thee  turn  not  thou  away.  Ye  have 
heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy. 
But  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
that  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute 
you;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven :  for  he 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on 
the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust"  We  quote  the  whole 
passage  to  show  how  entirely  its  drift  is 
one  in  relation  to  interior  motives  rather 
than  external  actions, — the  substitution 
for  the  precept  of  revenge,  which  was 
external  in  form,  of  a  series  of  equiva¬ 
lents  equally  external  in  form,  but  intend¬ 
ed  to  impress  on  the  disciples  the  oppo¬ 
site  state  of  mind.  Instead  of  wishing  to 
inflict  on  any  one  who  had  injured  them 
an  exactly  equal  injury,  they  were  sedu¬ 
lously  to  discourage  in  their  hearts  every 
trace  of  the  feeling  of  personal  resent¬ 
ment,  so  as  to  be  willing  to  suffer  further 
injury  rather  than  resent  the  former.  The 
injunction  to  “give  to  him  that  asketh 
thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of 
thee  turn  thou  not  away,”  refers  equally, 
we  believe,  to  the  case  of  a  personal 
enemy,  and  is  meant  not  as  an  universal 
injunction,  but  as  a  test  of  complete  for¬ 
giveness.  Else  it  would  hardly  stand  as 
It  does  between  the  condemnation  of  re¬ 
venge  and  the  exhortation  to  “  love  your 
enemies,”  and  to  be  like  him  who 
“  maketh  his  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and 
the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust.”  As  almost  the  whole 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  delineation  of  the  true  divine 
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temper,  and  to  the  suggestion  of  tests  of 
the  true  temper, — for  instance,  strict 
secrecy  to  discriminate  between  the  spirit 
of  charity  and  that  of  ostentation, — and 
willingness  to  lose  eye  or  ear  rather  than 
commit  a  deliberate  sin,  as  a  test  of  the 
fear  of  sin  ;  so  the  difference  between  the 
spirit  of  love  and  that  of  revenge  is  to  be 
tested  by  the  willingness  to  bestow  any 
kind  of  good  on  the  object  of  offence, 
and  even  to  undergo  readily  further  injury 
rather  than  indulge  the  desire  for  retalia¬ 
tion.  We  find  our  Lord  always  using  the 
strongest  figurative  language,  and  explain¬ 
ing  to  his  disciples  when  he  found  them 
misunderstanding  him,  that  “it  is  the 
spirit  which  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth 
nothing  ;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you, 
they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.”  He  told 
them  that  his  flesh  was  the  true  bread 
without  eating  which  they  could  have  no 
eternal  life ;  that  his  flesh  was  meat  in¬ 
deed  and  his  blood  drink  indeed ;  and 
when  they  were  offended,  he  added  the 
explanation  we  have  spoken  of  as  to  his 
spiritual  meaning.  He  warned  his  disci¬ 
ples  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  and 
when  they  said,  in  their  matter-of-fact 
way,  “it  is  because  we  have  taken  no 
bread,”  he  explained  that  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees,  that  which  gave  a  specific 
flavor  to  all  their  modes  of  thought  and 
speech,  was  hypocrisy.  He  told  them 
that  it  was  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  when 
he  saw  them  aghast  and  dumb  with  aston¬ 
ishment,  added,  “  how  hard  is  it  for  them 
that  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.”-  It  is  clear  that  vivid¬ 
ly  metaphorical  and  startling  forms  of 
speech  were  found  specially  useful  by  our 
Lord  for  the  interest  which  they  excited 
in  somewhat  wandering  and  inattentive 
minds.  His  drift,  however,  was  never, 
as  far  as  we  know,  to  condemn  any  out¬ 
ward  form  of  acknowledged  professional 
duty  at  all, — only  to  explain  the  divine 
spirit  in  which  life  should  be  lived. 

We  hold,  then,  that  war  would  only  be 
inconsistent  with  Christ’s  teaching,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  any  one  spirit  which 
he  inculcates  is  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  a  soldier’s  life.  Is  it  impossible  for 
a  soldier  to  forgive  his  enemies,  to  pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  use  him?  If 
so,  a  soldier  cannot  be  a  Christian  ;  but  if 
not,  if  it  be  quite  'as  easy,  and  perhaps 
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somewhat  easier  for  a  soldier  to  perform 
his  spiritual  duties  towards  his  enemies  in 
the  field,  than  towards  his  private  enemies, 
then  there  is  no  necessary  inconsistency. 
But  it  will  be  said,  “  How  can  a  man  really 
love  another  at  whose  life  he  is  deliber¬ 
ately  aiming  ?  Is  it  possible  to  pray  for 
those  into  whom  you  are  plunging  the  bay¬ 
onet?  Is  it  possible  to  pray  for  those 
who  are  plunging  the  bayonet  into  you  ?  ” 
We  should  say,  unquestionably,  yes, — not 
only  possible,  but  comparatively  very 
much  easier  indeed,  than  to  pray  for  a 
man  who  comes  boring  you  day  after  day 
with  selfish  worries  of  a  trivial  kind,  or  for 
one  against  whom  you  are  competing  in  a 
commercial  enterprise  which  it  is  life  or 
death  to  you  to  win.  The  true  soldier 
feels  real  resjject  and  pity  for  his  enemies. 
He  is  aiming  not  at  them,  but  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  cause  through  them.  It  is  far 
easier  to  bless  those  who  kill  you  than 
those  who  curse  you  ;  and  in  war  it  is  far 
oftener  not  those  against  whom  you  fight, 
but  those  with  whom  you  fight,  who  curse 
you  most  liberally. 

But  there  is  a  more  formidable  argu¬ 
ment.  War,  as  one  sees,  brings,  almost  if 
not  quite  inevitably,  a  whole  host  of  moral 
evils  with  it, — ravaged  land,  plundered 
houses,  oppressed  citizens,  murdered 
spies.  Hatred,  jealousy,  and  malice,  if 
not  the  essentials  of  a  battle,  are  absolute 
essentials  of  a  prolonged  struggle,  of  in¬ 
vasion  and  conquest.  How,  dien,  can 
war,  which  must  lead  to  the  riotous  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  whole  host  of  passions, 
be  justified  ?  We  should  answer  that  it  is 
a  very  different  thing,  indeed,  to  show  that 
war  involves,  as  a  moral  certainty,  “  with 
such  creatures  as  we  are,  in  such  a  world 
as  the  present,”  a  whole  host  of  moral 
evils,  and  to  assert  that  war  consists  in 
such  evils.  No  man  niay  consciou^y  sin 
against  light  to  save  liis  life  or  another’s 
life  ;  but  every  man  may,  and  must,  every 
year,  if  not  day,  of  his  life,  do  what  will, 
in  all  human  jirobability,  nay,  with  some¬ 
thing  like  moral  certainty,  involve  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  beings  in  such  sins.  The 
man  who  manufactures  beer  or  spirit 
does  what  in  all  human  probability  will 
lead  to  the  drunkenness  of  some  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  The  man  who  publishes 
a  police  report  does  what  in  all  moral 
probability  will  involve  some  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  temptation  and  crime.  The 
man  who  prosecutes  a  thief  condemns 


him  to  almost  certain  deterioration  in  our 
prisons ;  the  man  who  pardons  him  does 
what  he  can  to  diminish  the  fear  of  crime 
and  the  respect  for  law.  Just  criticism  is 
almost  certain  to  produce  ill-feeling  and 
bitterness  in  some  one.  Panegyric,  or 
even  complaisance,  is  almost  certain  to 
produce  vanity  and  self-sufficiency. 
Almsgiving  corrupts  the  poor ;  and  the 
appearance  of  indifference  to  their  suffer¬ 
ings  hardens  them  and  increases  the  chasm 
between  class  and  class.  It  is,  in  short, 
no  final  objection  to  any  sort  of  external 
life,  that  it  involves  a  moral  certainty  of  a 
great  number  of  evil  passions.  What  you 
have  to  consider,  when  once  the  question 
whether  it  is  absolutely  identified  with 
those  evil  passions  is  answered  in  the  neg¬ 
ative,  is  not  whether  it  involves  a  great 
deal  of  moral  evil,  but  whether  it  involves 
more  or  less  than  the  other  alternatives 
open  to  you. 

Nor  can  it  be  truly  said  that  defensive 
war,  at  least,  does  involve  more  evils  than, 
or  even  so  many  as,  the  submission  to  ex¬ 
ternal  aggression.  Can  it  be  said  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  there  is 
half  so  much  moral  evil  caused  by  a  war 
of  defence,  and  the  lesson  it  teaches  that 
a  causeless  and  insolent  aggression  will  be 
resisted  with  all  the  force  of  the  nation  op¬ 
pressed,  and,  should  that  be  insufficient, 
w’ith  a  good  deal  of  the  force  of  other  na¬ 
tions  too,  as  there  would  be,  were  it  known 
that  such  aggressions  might  be  perpetrated 
with  impunity,  in  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
luctance  of  Christian  peoples  to  resist 
them  ?  Suppose  Germany  had  been  too 
non-resistant  to  repel  the  French  invasion, 
would  there  not  now  be  a  host  of  raging 
passions  infinitely  more  permanent  and 
more  fierce  than  even  this  awful  w'ar  has 
produced  ?  Non-resistance  to  aggression 
practically  means  submission  to  external 
sLavery.  Do  we  not  know  enough  of 
what  slaverv’  means  to  declare  at  once 
that  nothing  involved  in  war  is  half  so  evil 
or  so  lasting?  Or  sup])Ose  France  had 
tamely  submitted  to  give  up  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  after  Sedan,  and  had  refused  to 
strike  a  blow  for  her  own  provinces.  Would 
not  the  wrath  of  the  inhabitants  against 
both  conquerors  and  conquered,  the 
broken  trust  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  in 
their  brother  Frenchmen,  the  collapse  of 
.ill  the  sense  of  national  cohesion,  the 
feeling  that  a  nide  threat  was  all  that  wis 
necessary  to  tear  up  the  bonds  of  country 
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and  dissolve  the  mutual  obligations  of 
society,  be  prolific  in  results  far  more 
mischievous  and  evil  than  even  the  inter¬ 
national  savagery  of  this  savage  war  ?  It 
is  full  of  evil  that  Germans  should  despise 
and  hate  Frenchmen,  and  that  Frenchmen 
should  loathe  Germans  for  another  genera¬ 
tion,  as  they  undoubtedly  will.  Would  it 
not  be  far  worse  that,  in  addition  to  feel¬ 
ings  of  this  kind  hardly  less  strong,  the 
French  should  have  learnt  to  despise  and 
distrust  each  other,  and  feel  that  there  was 
not  enough  of  disinterested  loyalty  in  that 
“  fraternity  ”  of  which  they  boast,  to  nerve 
them  for  a  few  months  of  stern  self  sacri¬ 
fice  for  their  own  |>eople  ? 

If  we  add  to  these  general  considerations 
that  our  Lord  came  of  a  race  great  in  war 
and  the  traditions  of  war,  and  never  formal¬ 
ly  declared  that  a  warrior  could  not  be  one 
of  his  disciples ;  that  he  said  of  a  Roman 


centurion,  “  I  have  not  found  so  great 
faith,  no,  not  in  Israel,”  without  adding 
even  a  hint  that  his  profession  was  incon¬ 
sistent  w’ith  true  faith  ;  that  another  cen¬ 
turion  was  the  very  first  of  St.  Peter's 
Gentile  converts,  and  that  we  find  no 
trace  of  his  being  called  upon  to  give  up 
his  duties  ;  that  St.  Paul  delighted  to  take 
his  spiritual  metaphors  from  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  soldier,  and  when  enjoining 
submission  to  the  civil  power  of  Rome, 
spoke  of  that  power  as  “  not  bearing  the 
sword  in  vain,” — we  think  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  immediate  disciples  of  our  I.ord 
did  not  in  the  least  understand  him  as 
absolutely  forbidding  war,  and  that  our 
interpretation  of  his  meaning,  in  the  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  he  seems  to  inculcate  ab¬ 
solute  non-resistance,  is  not  far,  at  least, 
from  that  of  his  own  immediate  followers. 


From  "  Nanire.” 
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The  year  which  has  just  come  to  a 
close  has  neither  been  characterized  by 
many  new  and  striking  scientific  discover¬ 
ies,  nor  have  any  novel  applications  of 
science  to  ordinary  industry  and  manufac¬ 
ture  attracted  special  attention.  The 
work  done  has  been  more  a  strengthening 
of  that  of  past  years,  and  a  confirming  or 
a  disproving  of  theories  and  experiments, 
than  the  inventing  of  new  ones.  In  one 
branch  of  science  only  has  any  great  ad¬ 
vance  been  made,  and  that,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  we  believe  to  have  taken 
place  in  geology.  But  this  advance  is  one 
somewhat  overlooked  at  present ;  but  still 
of  so  important  a  character  that,  when 
once  fully  recognized  in  all  its  bearings,  it 
may  tend  to  disprove  much  of  the  geologi¬ 
cal  teaching  of  the  present  day. 

Taking  the  various  sciences  as  much  as 
)X>ssible  separately,  we  will  begin  with 
Astronomy.  Here  attention  has  been 
chiefly  directed,  as  has  been  the  case  for 
so  many  years  past,  to  the  sun.  Since  it  is 
now  generally  understood  that  when  once 
the  nature  of  this  vast  self-luminous  body 
is  accurately  made  out,  much  light  will  be 
th  own  on  many  now  perplexing  and 
strange  phenomena,  the  eclipse  of  the  2  2d 
of  December  last  was  anxiously  watched 
for,  and  all  possible  observations  were 
taken  here  by  those  who  were  unable  to 


take  part  in  the  Government  Expedition 
to  Spain  and  Sicily.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  labors  of  this  expedition,  in  spite 
of  accident  both  on  land  and  sea,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  weather  at  the 
time  of  observation,  will  yet  yield  results 
of  great  importance.* 

Mr.  Lockyer  and  Mr.  Huggins  have 
continued  their  spectroscopic  observations 
of  the  sun,  and  Professor  Ziillner  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  very  valuable  paper  on  the  solar 
prominences,  theorizing  very  boldly  as  to 
the  temperature  and  pressure  at  the  sun’s 
surface ;  while  in  America  Professor 
Young  has  worked  with  good  results  at 
the  same  subject.  Before  leaving  this 
branch  of  our  subject,  we  would  mention 
that  Mr.  Procter  has  published  some 
novel  views  as  to  th*e  constitution  of  the 
stellar  systems,  which,  under  the  some¬ 
what  fanciful  titles  of  “star-drift”  and 
“  star-mist,”  must  be  familiar  to  most  of 
our  readers. 

While  the  vast  domain  of  Organic 
Chemistry  has  been  still  further  widened 
by  the  innumerable  workers  who  plunge 


•  Since  the  above  was  written  some  Reports  of 
the  Expeditions  have  been  made  public,  ^arcely 
so  mu^  was  accomplished  as  was  hoped,  on 
account  of  the  badness  of  the  weather,  but  several 
important  problems  were  settled,  among  them  the 
/oca/e  of  the  solar  corona. — Editor  Eclectic. 
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into  this  branch  of  the  subject  and  neglect 
the  many  untrodden  paths  in  inorganic 
chemistry,  nevertheless  no  special  or  im¬ 
portant  discoveries  are  to  be  chronicled, 
unless  we  may  mention  the  beautiful  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  indigo  has  been  syntheti¬ 
cally  constructed  by  M  M.  Emmerling  and 
Engler,  following  closely  on  the  artificial 
manufacture  of  alizarine  by  MM.  Lieber- 
mann  and  (Iraebe. 

Molecular  Physics  has  occupied  a  large 
share  of  attention,  and  the  discussion  be¬ 
fore  the  Chemical  Society  on  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  atoms  and  molecules, 
has  only  too  clearly  shown  how  doctors 
differ  among  themselves,  and  that  the  very 
foundations  of  a  science,  considered  so 
essential  by  some,  are  utterly  repudiated 
by  others.  A  very  remarkable  paper  on 
the  Size  of  Atoms,  originally  published  in 
these  columns  by  Sir  William  Thomson, 
in  which  he  gives  four  distinct  trains  of 
reasoning  by  which  he  arrives  at  a  proof 
of  their  absolute  magnitude,  has  attracted 
much  attention,  and  has  been  translated 
and  copied  into  most  of  the  Continental 
and  American  scientific  journals.  Dr. 
Thomas  Andrews  has  also  pursued  his  re¬ 
markable  investigations  on  the  continuity 
of  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states  of  matter. 
The  death  of  Professor  Wm.  Allen  Miller, 
E.R.S.,  and  Dr.  Matthiessen,  E.R.S.,  have 
left  sad  voids  in  the  ranks  of  our  Eng¬ 
lish  experimental  chemists. 

In  Biology,  the  investigations  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Tyndall,  “On  Atmospheric  Germs, 
and  the  Germ  Theory  of  Disease,”  have 
contributed  to  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  most  virulent  of  our 
infectious  diseases,  and  have  caused  those 
diseases  to  be  studied  in  a  much  more 
scientific  manner  than  before. 

The  theory  of  spontaneous  generation, 
which  has  been  very  prominently  before 
the  scientific  world  for  the  last  ten  years, 
has,  during  the  past  year,  been  very 
strongly  attacked  on  the  one  hand  by 
Professor  Huxley,  and  defended  on  the 
other  by  Dr.  Bastian  and  Dr.  Child.  In 
his  inaugural  address  to  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  at  Liverpool,  Professor 
Huxley  gave  a  long  review  of  all  the 
researches  on  the  subject,  from  the  time 
of  Spallanzani  and  Needham  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  and  declared  his  belief,  after 
carefully  weighing  the  evidence  on  both 
sides,  that  all  life  has  its  origin  in  some 
pre-existing  life,  and  that  spontaneous 


generation,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  abioge 
nesis,  is  not  now  proved  to  take  place 
The  investigations  of  Dr.  Bastian,  pub 
lished  in  these  columns,  gave  the  reasons 
for  his  belief  that  spontaneous  generation 
certainly  does  occur.  Feeling  himself 
attacked  and  his  experiments  somewhat 
underrated  by  Professor  Huxley  in  hLs 
address,  he  criticised  it  at  considerable 
length,  and  detailed  the  results  of  some 
new  experiments  which  confirmed  his  pre¬ 
vious  deductions. 

The  Darwinian  theory  of  natural  selec 
tion  has  been  attacked  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Ben¬ 
nett  and  Mr.  Murray,  and  defended  by 
Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  and  others  ;  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  having  also  vindicated  his  claims  to 
priority  in  this  question,  since  he  publish¬ 
ed  many  of  the  now  recognized  theories 
and  speculations  on  the  subject  of  natu¬ 
ral  selection  at  a  time  when  he  was  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  East  Indies,  and  entirely  un¬ 
acquainted  with  what  Mr.  Darwin  had 
written  on  the  same  subject. 

As  respects  Geology,  during  the  past 
year  the  government  has  continued  its 
grants  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  deep- 
sea  dredgings,  and  at  present  the  report 
of  the  most  recent  expedition  is  anxious¬ 
ly  looked  forward  to.  The  results  of  the 
expedition  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  as 
given  to  the  public  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
Professor  Wyville  Thomson,  and  Mr. 
Gwyn  Jeffreys  during  the  past  year,  have 
been  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  and 
importance.  They  found  that  on  the 
same  level,  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
sea,  two  different  deposits  are  in  process 
of  formation  side  by  side,  each  character¬ 
ized  by  a  distinct  Fauna,  and  yet  appar¬ 
ently  produced  under  perfectly  similar 
conditions  of  land  and  sea,  area,  depth 
of  water,  etc.  On  investigating  this 
curious  result,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  temperature  of  the  water  circula¬ 
ting  over  these  two  areas  is  very  different, 
and  that  this  mere  difference  of  tempera¬ 
ture  is  capable  of  entirely  changing  the 
character  of  the  fauna  of  the  simultaneous 
ly-formed  deposits.  Thus  an  entirely 
new  element  is  brought  into  geological 
speculations,  since  it  is  shown  that  at 
one  and  the  same  time  strata  may  be  ac¬ 
cumulated  containing  widely-different  or¬ 
ganic  remains.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
have  shown  that  the  calcareous  deposit 
known  to  us  as  chalk  is  now  being  depo¬ 
sited  all  over  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic 
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Oceao,  and  there  are  many  weighty  rea¬ 
sons  for  believing  that  this  deposit  has 
gone  on  steadily  ever  since  the  time 
during  which  we  imagined  the  cretaceous 
rocks  of  the  world  to  have  begun  and 
ended.  Many  organisms  formerly  sup¬ 
posed  entirely  extinct  have  been  redisco¬ 
vered  in  these  deep-sea  dredgings ;  and, 
in  short,  much  has  been  done  to  show 
that  our  past  geological  reasoning  re¬ 
quires  thorough  and  careful  revision. 
Professor  Giimbel’s  discovery  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  bathybius  and  similar  organisms 
at  all  depths,  and  stretching  over  an  inde¬ 
finite  period  of  geological  time,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  relation  to  this 
subject  Professor  Agassiz,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  published  reports 
of  the  deep-sea  dredging  off  the  Florida 
coast,  and  has  stated  that  the  results  of 
his  researches,  and  those  of  others,  both 
English  and  Scandinavian,  have  convin¬ 
ced  him  that  there  is  life  all  over  the 
sea-bottom,  and  that  where  evidence  of 
marine  life  cannot  be  found,  we  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  calling  in  the  agency  of  the  sea  to 
explain  certain  obscure  facts.  These 
conclusions  cannot  be  without  their  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  many  commonly- 
received  geological  theories. 

In  Botany  many  very  careful  series  of 
observations  have  been  made  in  the  phy¬ 
siological  department.  Among  the  most 
important  we  may  mention  those  of 
Prillieux  and  Duchartre  in  France,  con¬ 
firmed  by  Dr.  McNab  in  this  country, 
that,  contrary  to  the  previously-accepted 
hypothesis,  plants  do  not  absorb  any  ap¬ 
preciable  amount  of  aqueous  vapor  through 
their  leaves ;  and  those  previously  an¬ 
nounced  by  M.  Deh6rain,  that  the  evapo¬ 
ration  of  water  from  the  leaves  of  plants 
is  due  to  sunlight  rather  than  to  heat,  and 
proceeds  independently  of  the  degree  of 
saturation  of  the  atmosphere.  Much  at¬ 
tention  has  also  been  paid  in  Germany, 
Italy,  and  England,  to  the  phenomena  of 
fertilization  opened  out  by  Mr.  Darwin’s 
observations. 

In  Meteorology  there  is  no  great  ad¬ 
vance  to  chronicle.  It  still  remains  a 
science  without  a  head,  a  chaotic  mass  of 
facts  with  no  definite  cmler  or  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  for,  though  many  are  working  at 
this  subject,  and  some  valuable  pai>ers  on 


the  Origin  of  Winds  and  Storms  have  been 
published,  still  no  definite  progress  can 
be  ascertained. 

The  splendid  appearances  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  visible  all  over  the  British  Isles 
in  September  and  October,  have  directed 
public  attention  to  those  unmistakably 
magnetic  phenomena,  and  to  the  con¬ 
nection  which  exists  between  their  appear¬ 
ance,"  great  magnetical  perturbations,  and 
large  solar  spots.  They  have  been  exam¬ 
ined  very  frequently  during  the  past  year 
by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  and  there 
is  distinct  evidence  of  lines  in  the  green 
and  red  portion  of  the  spectrum,  the  latter 
presumably  due  to  hydrogen.  We  would 
direct  attention  to  our  desire  to  publish  a 
complete  tabular  list  of  the  more  remark¬ 
able  meteorological  phenomena  of  the 
past  year,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  to  ob¬ 
servers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  To 
render  this  as  perfect  as  possible,  we  would 
invite  the  kind  co-ojieration  of  all  those 
interested  in  the  subject  who  can  forward 
us  any  data. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  noticing 
how  much  science  has  lost  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  just  ended  by  the 
fearful  struggle  that  has  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Germany,  where  each 
nation  has  brought  into  requisition  ail  the 
resources  of  science  only  to  inflict  as 
much  injury  as  possible  on  the  other. 
For  nearly  six  months  we  have  witnessed 
the  sad  sight  of  workshops  shut  up,  labo¬ 
ratories  closed,  universities  and  public 
schools  wanting  both  professors  and  stu¬ 
dent's,  and  the  friendly  emulation  of  similar 
tastes  and  pursuits  turned  to  the  fierce 
rivalry  of  the  sword.  Science  will  have 
to  deplore  the  untimely  loss  of  many  of 
her  most  attached  workers,  and  their 
country  will  have  lost  those  who  would 
in  happier  times  have  done  her  as  much 
honor  at  home  as  they  have  shown  bravery 
in  the  field.  While  the  French  Academy, 
shut  up  in  besieged  Paris,  has  brought  the 
art  of  ballooning  to  its  present  state  of 
perfection,  so  that  now  it  is  used  as  a 
means  of  communication  with  the  outside 
world,  the  result  of  the  subtle  strategy  of 
the  Germans,  and  the  scientific  education 
they  so  generally  possess,  has  been  to 
give  them  advantages  which  have,  to  the 
present  time,  baffled  their  adversaries. 
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•■■■  '<  i 

Losdon  Society. 

NOW  AND  EVER.  i 

»  -« 

Ask  what  you  will,  my  own  and  only  Love  ;  ,,  , 

For,  to  love’s  service  true,  .  ^  ^ 

Your  least  wish  sways  me  as  from  worlds  above,  ^  ^  , 

And  I  yield  all  to  you,  , 

\Vho  are  the  only  She, 

And  in  one  girl  all  womanhood  to  me.  ' 


— Yet  some  things  e’en  to  thee  I  cannot  yield! 

As  that  one  gift,  by  which 
On  the  still  morning  in  the  woodside  field, 

'I'hou  mad’st  existence  rich. 

Who  wast  the  only  She, 

And  in  one  girl  all  womanhood  to  me. 

We  had  talk'd  long  ;  and  then  a*silence  came  •; 

And  in  the  topmost  firs  ‘ 

To  his  nest  the  white  dove  floated  like  a  flame: 

And  my  lips  closed  on  hers 
Who  was  the  only  She, 

And  in  one  girl  all  womanhood  to  me. 

'  .  ■  ■  ■> 

Since  when  my  heart  lies  by  her  heart, — nor  now  i 

Could  I  ’twixt  hers  and  mine. 

Nor  the  most  love-skill’d  Angel,  choose, — So  thou  '  '' 

In  vain  wouldst  ask  for  thine  !  I  * 

— Who  art  the  only  She, 

And,  in  one  girl,  all  womanhood  to  me.  i  ’ 

F.  T.  Palgrave.  ’ 


WILLIAM  I.  EMPEROR  IN  GERMANY. 
.  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


After  a  long  sleep  of  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half,  the  German  Empire  once 
more  takes  it  place  in  the  family  of  Euro¬ 
pean  States,  and  the  sturdy  old  Prussian 
king,  who  may  have  thought,  in  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  ten  years  ago,  that  his 
posterity  of  the  third  generation  might 
possibly  wield  the  Imperial  sceptre,  now 
finds  himself  at  the  head  of  an  Empire 
more  thoroughly  German,  more  united, 
and  far  better  endowed  with  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  national  strength  than  ever  the 
Empire  was  before  in  history. 

To  tell  how  these  events  came  about 
would  be  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  po¬ 
litical  agencies  which  have  been  at  work 
in  Germany  since  the  beginning  of  the 


century,  to  follow  King  William  through 
the  tempest  of  1866  and  the  unparalleled 
triumphs  of  the  present  war,  and  to  relate 
for  the  thousandth  time  the  story  which 
has  been  before  the  eyes  of  every  reader 
of  a  newspaper  for  the  past  montk  It  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  say  that  when 
the  North  German  Confederation  was 
widened  so  as  to  embrace  the  South  Ger¬ 
man  States,  every  one  knew  that  the  next 
step  would  be  to  proclaim  King  William 
Emperor.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year, 
all  the  German  princes,  following  the  lead 
of  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  joined  in  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  the  king ;  and  after  some 
of  reluctance  the  request  was  acceded  to 
and  the  empire  proclaimed.  The  cord- 
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nation  of  the  Emperor  William  I.,  which 
the  London  Spectator  calls  “  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  event  of  this  century,”  was  performed 
on  January  i8th,  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors, 
at  Versailles,  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  German  Princes  and  representatives 
of  the  regiments  of  the  army.  On  the 
next  day  the  following  proclamation  of 
the  Emperor  was  read  in  the  German 
Parliament : — 

“  In  consequence  of  the  appeal  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Princes  and  of  the  free  towns  for  us 
to  restore  the  German  Empire,  after  a 
lapse  of  6o  years,  we  announce  that  we  con¬ 
sider  it  our  duty  to  the  Fatherland  to  accept 


the  Imperial  dignity.  Henceforth  we  and 
our  successors  will  bring  to  the  title  of  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany  the  hope  that  God  will 
vouchsafe  a  blissful  future  to  the  Fatherland- 
and  that,  under  our  auspices,  its  ancient  splen, 
dor  may  be  restored.  We  partake  of  the 
digni^,  conscious  of  our  duty  to  preserve 
with  German  fidelity  the  rights  of  the  Empire, 
and  of  its  members  to  maintain  peace  and  to 
support  and  strengthen  the  independence  of 
Germany,  in  the  hope  that  the  German  people 
will  reap,  in  lasting  peace  within  our  bound¬ 
aries,  the  fruits  of  their  bloody  battles,  and  be 
safe  against  the  renewal  of  French  attacks. 
God  grant  that  we  and  our  successors  may  pro¬ 
tect  the  Empire,  not  by  warlike  conquests,  but 
by  works  of  peace,  freedom,  and  civilization.” 


LITERARY 

The  Works  of  Isaac  Disraeli.  Edited  by  his 
Kn,  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli.  New  York  : 
W.  y.  WiddUton•.\%^\. 

In  hU  recent  work  on  Hereditary  Genius,  Mr. 
Galton  has  collected  a  very  imposing  array  of  in¬ 
stances  of  what  we  may  call  transmitted  talent, 
but  none  of  them  we  think  is  more  marked  and 
more  interesting  than  that  of  **  the  elder  Disraeli,” 
and  his  son,  the  British  ex- Premier.  That  the  tal¬ 
ent  in  this  case  vras  hereditary,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  more  curious  than  the  illustration  which 
it  aifoids  of  Mr  Galton’s  law,  is  the  intellectual 
contrast  presented  by  father  and  son.  The  latter 
has  always  been  fierce,  caustic,  and  bitter,  wielding 
a  lash  which  few  opponents  have  ever  met  without 
wincing  ;  while  than  that  of  Disraeli  the  elder,  no 
more  genial  figure  ever  ambled  along  the  walks  of 
literature.  It  is  really  quite  charming  to  read  the 
sketch  of  his  life  which  the  Hon.  Benjamin  has 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  works,  and  if  it 
inspires  a  more  cordial  respect  for  the  latter  than 
most  of  his  other  writings,  it  makes  one  feel  almost 
an  affection  for  hb  father. 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  types 
that  England  has  produced  of  the  litterateur  in 
his  most  scholarly  aspect.  It  is  scarcely  an  exag¬ 
geration  to  say  that  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  a 
nbrary  ;  that  books  were  his  only  companions,  and 
he  produced  works  which  are  unique  and  unrivalled 
of  their  kind  in  English  literature.  From  the  litera¬ 
tures  of  Greece  and  Rome,  from  the  then  unknown 
writings  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  from  English 
printed  records  and  the  obscure  MSS.  of  the  Brit- 
^  Museum,  he  brought  forth  stores  of  such  *  ‘  quaint 
and  curious  lore”  as  can  be  found  nowhere  else  in 
such  manr^ous  abundance  aud  attractive  form. 
No  subject  is  too  commonplace  or  too  erudite  for 
him,  and  no  theme  is  dull  when  touched  by  the 
magk  of  his  pen.  Most  of  his  earlier  papen,  it  is 
true,  nre  a  mere  chaos  of  facts,* as  if  from  too  much 
storing  the  memory  had  overftowed  on  every  side ; 
but  even  theae  are  more  attractive  than  if  they 
were  written  in  a  severely  methodical  way ;  and  in 
the  later  vohimes,  compUed  in  the  maturity  of  his 
wers,  the  more  valuable  facts  are  accompanied 
scarcely  less  valuable  reflections.  We  believe 
it  is  Oliver  Wenddl  Holmes  who  sa)-s  in  one  of 
his  breakfast -table  monologues,  that  Isaac  Disraeli 
is  the  armorer  who  fumi^ies  forth  two-thirds  of 
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our  American  lecturers,  and  we'scarcely  think  that 
his  armory  is  sacred  to  lecturers.  Even  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Eclectic,  “  Curious  Titles 
of  Books,”  from  Chambers' s  yournal,  is  merely  a 
revised  edition  of  ”  Titles  of  Books,”  a  paper  in 
the  first  volume  of  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

In  his  preface  to  the  works,  Mr.  B.  Disraeli  tells 
how  his  father  was  first  led  to  enter  upon  the 
branch  of  literature  which  he  afterwards  so  enriched 
and  adorned : — “  While  Mr.  Andrews  and  his 
friend  [Disraeli]  were  hunting  for  personal  details 
in  the  recollections  of  their  contemporaries,  my 
father  maintained,  one  day,  that  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  miscellanies  might  be  drawn  up  by  a  well- 
read  man  from  the  library  in  which  he  lived.  It 
was  objected,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  a  work 
would  be  a  mere  compilation,  and  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed  with  its  dead  matter  in  interesting  the  public. 
To  test  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  my  father  occu¬ 
pied  himself  in  the  preparation  of  an  octavo  volume, 
the  principal  materials  of  which  were  found  in  the 
diversified  collections  of  the  French  Ana ;  but  he  en¬ 
riched  his  subjects  with  as  much  of  our  own  litera¬ 
ture  as  his  reading  afforded,  and  he  conveyed  the 
result  in  that  lively  and  entertaining  style  which  he 
from  the  first  commanded.  This  collection  of 
‘  Anecdotes,  Characters,  Sketches,  and  Observa¬ 
tions  ;  Literary,  Critical,  and  Historical,’  as  the 
title-page  of  the  first  edition  figures — he  invested 
with  the  happy  baptism  of  '  Curiosities  of  Litera¬ 
ture.  ’  ’  ’  This  octavo  volnme  was  afterwards  exten¬ 
ded  to  six,  and  these  were  followed  in  the  course 
of  time  by  “  The  Quarrels  of  Authors,”  ”  The 
Calamities  of  Authors,”  “The  Amenities  of 
Literature,”  an  elaborate  “  Essay  on  the  Literary 
Character,”  etc. 

All  that  is  most  valuable  in  these  works  will  be 
found  in  the  nine  volumes  of  the  present  edition, 
and  Mr.  Widdleton  has  brought  them  out  in  very- 
choice  library  style.  They  ought  to  be  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  every  lover  of  polite  literature,  and  to 
the  student  tb^  will  prove  scarcely  less  fruitful, 
and  vastly  more  suggestive,  than  a  cylopsedia. 

What  to  Reeul,  and  How  to  Read.  By  Charles 
H.  Moore,  M.D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  «Sr> 
Co.  187 

In  his  introductioa  to  this  book  the  author  re¬ 
marks  very  truly  that  “  the  ntiUty  of  sunae  guisie 
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to  the  inexperienced  reader  to  direct  and  shape  his 
studies  amid  the  immense  mass  of  literature  now 
before  the  public,  is  something  so  evident  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  labored  argument 
in  its  proof.  To  parents  also,  who  may  not  have 
time  or  ability  to  select  properly  the  reading  of  their 
children,  the  benefits  and  convenience  of  a  work 
like  the  present  are  undeniable.  But,  as  regards 
utility,  there  is  another  view  still  more  significant,” 
and  that  view  it  seems  to  us  is  that  the  utility  of 
such  a  work  depends  entirely  upon  tl#  ability  of 
its  compiler,  and  we  find  little  in  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  to  indicate  that  Dr.  Charles  II.  Moore  pos¬ 
sesses  that  ability.  The  plan  is  good,  and  he  has 
compiled  long,  thou^  by  no  means  complete,  lists 
of  bmks  on  various  topics ;  but  when  we  come  to 
the  classifications,  which  atone  can  make  the  book 
realty  uiieful,  there  is  scarcely  a  department  in 
which  a  tolerably  well-read  man  would  not  re¬ 
pudiate  his  decisions.  Books  which  ought  to  be 
commended  are  left  unmarked  in  the  list,  books 
are  commended  which  might  have  been  left  out 
altogether,  and  a  cursory  examination  will  show 
numerous  omis.sions  of  most  important  works. 
For  instance,  in  the  department  of  History,  no 
mention  is  made  of  either  of  Earl  Stanhope’s  hb- 
tories,  nor  of  Parke  Godwin’s  History  of  Trance, 
nor  of  the  Due  d’ Aumale’s  lives  of  the  Condes ;  in 
the  department  of  Biography,  Spedding’s  Life  of 
Bacon  (the  best)  is  omitt^,  so  is  Bence  Jones’  Dfe 
of  Faraday,  while  of  Dickens  there  is  no  biography 
at  all.  Fully  one-third  of  the  books,  moreover, 
that  are  ticketed  "rare”  can  be  procured  in  any 
decently  stocked  book-store. 

Many  of  Dr.  Moore’s  opinions  with  regard  to 
the  relative  merits  of  books  are  calculated  to  make 
critics  stare,  especially  when  he  gets  among  the 
novelists  (whom  he  divides  into  four  classes) ;  but 
the  climax  of  the  preposterous  is  reached  when  we 
find  him  placing  the  “  Muhlbach  novels”  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  class, — that  is,  in  the  same  class  with  those  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  and  About,  and  Bjom- 
sen,  and  Mrs  Gaskell,  and  Charles  Lever.  Really 
in  order  to  retain  any  respect  at  all  for  his  critical 
ability  we  must  suppose  that  he  was  not  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Appletons  publish  and  have 
made  a  good  deal  of  money  out  of  these  novels, 
and  that  they  were  also  to  publish  his  book.  It 
is  not  the  only  instance  in  the  volume  in  which 
they  are  favoretL 

Of  course  we  are  aware  that  no  man  living  pro¬ 
bably  could  prepare  a  work  of  this  kind  which 
would  satisfy  all,  because  there  is  legitimate  room 
for  the  most  ample  differences  of  opinion,  and  pro¬ 
bably  we  ought  not  to  convey  to  our  readers  the 
impression  that  Dr.  Moore’s  is  useless  or  even  not 
useful.  As  we  have  said,  the  plan  b  good,  and  a 
thorough  revision,  embracing  omissions  and  addi¬ 
tions,  would  render  it  quite  valuable  to  readers,  and 
espiecially  so  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  purchas¬ 
ing  books. 

TAe  Woodruff  Stories,  by  Rev.  F.  R.  Gouu)- 
ING.  Phila  :  Claxton,  Remsen  &•  Ilaffelfinger. 
1870. 

With  the  recent  growth  of  “  children’s  books  ” 
into  a  distinct  and  very  prolific  branch  of  litera¬ 
ture,  enough  writers  have  sprung  up,  both  here 
and  in  England,  to  drown  the  whole  rising  genera¬ 
tion  in  the  ink  which  they  shed ;  but  the  only 


Southern  writer  who  has  cultivated  this  field  with 
anything  like  conspicuous  success  b  the  Rev.  F. 
R.  Goulding,  of  Georgia.  We  can  very  well  re¬ 
member  the  time,  not  a  great  many  years  ago, 
when  “The  Young  Marooners”  used  to  occupy 
the  next  place  in  our  affections  trf  “  The  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,”  and  as  that  book,  and  those 
which  the  author  has  written  since,  have  been  re¬ 
published  abroad  and  are  in  steady  demand  every 
sea.son,  we  imagine  that  the  boys  of  to-day  find 
them  hardly  less  attractive. 

“The  Young  Marooners”  is  the  earliest  and 
doubtless  the  most  popular  of  Mr.  Goulding’ s 
works.  Reading  them  now  critically,  and  with 
the  zest  of  boyhood  gone,  we  should  say  that 
“  Marooner's  Island”  is  equally  as  good  and 
equally  as  interesting,  though  it  has  met  with  the 
usual  fate  of  “  sequels,”  and  is  not  so  well  known. 

The  Woodruff  Stories,  published  during  the 
present  season,  comprise  “  Sapelo ;  or, Child  Life  on 
the  Tidewater ’’ — a  charming  narrative  of  recol¬ 
lections  of  childhood  on  the  Southern  sea-coast ; 
“  Sal-o-quah ;  or,  Boy  Life  among  the  Cherokees ;  ” 
and  “  Nacoochee ;  or.  Boy  Life  from  Home  ” — the 
latter  being  a  record  of  miscell.aneous  adventures. 
All  these  stories  are  quite  delightful  of  their  kind, 
and  deserve  a  larger  measure  of  success  than,  in 
the  immense  competition  they  must  encounter,  and 
the  absence  of  anything  like  discrimination  6n  the 
part  of  parents,  they  are  likely  to  attain. 

The  qu.alifications  which  Mr.  Goulding  brings 
to  his  work  are  of  a  high  order,  and  such  as  are 
not  too  conspicuous  in  most  of  our  writers  for  the 
young.  He  draws  hb  facts  and  illustrations  from 
copious  stores  of  jiLst  such  knowledge  as  boys  most 
desire  ;  his  stories  are  narrated  in  charmin^y  sim¬ 
ple,  direct,  and  objective  style, — not  with  the  usual 
elaborate  effort  to  “  write  down  to  the  level  of 
children  and  though  the  little  leaven  of  moral¬ 
ity  is  working  in  all  his  pages,  he  seems  to  realize 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  teach  it  is  not  neces-sary  to 
preach,  and  to  feel  convinced  that  an  insufferable 
prig  is  not  the  best  exemplai  to  set  before  boys. 
Besides  their  excellent  and  beautiful  qualities  as 
stories,  moreover,  all  of  Mr.  Goulding’s  books  pre¬ 
sent  very  lively  pictures  of  the  curious  habits,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  ideas  that  distinguish  Southern  planta¬ 
tion  life  ;  no  better  glimpiscs  of  negro  character 
can  be  formed  anywhere  than  in  these  volumes  ; 
qnd  the  scenes  which  he  paints  are  not  only  skilful, 
but  photographic  in  their  accuracy. 

Woven  of  Many  Threads.  A  novel.  Boston : 
fames  R.  Osgood  h  Qo.  1871. 

No  publishers  in  America  have  ever  shown  more 
tact  and  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  books, 
or  achieved  greater  success  in  securing  the  best 
authors,  than  the  old  firm  of  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
and  their  successors.  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.,  and 
we  shall  scarcely  be  disappointed  in  expecting  as 
much  from  the  new  house  of  James  R.  Osgood  & 
Company ;  but  a  few  more  such  books  as  “  Too 
Bright  to  Last”  and  “Woven  of  Many  Threads” 
will  justify  the  critic  in  suspecting  any  anonymous 
novel  that  comes  from  Boston.  “Too  Bright  to 
La.st  ”  was  the  hopelessly  poor  novel  on  which  we 
“wreaked  our  ink”  in  the  number  for  last  De¬ 
cember,  and  which,  whether  “  too  bright  ”  or 
otherwise,  certainly  has  not  “  lasted  ”  till  the  pres¬ 
ent  time ;  and  “  Woven  of  Many  Threads,”  though 
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■omewhat  better,  is  still  one  of  those  books  for 
which  either  author  or  publisher  would  be  put  to 
it  to  find  a  raison  d'ftre. 

“  Woven  of  Many  Threads”  is  said  to  be  “by 
a  lady  well  known  in  art  circles  in  this  country, 
and  for  many  years  resident  in  Italy,”  and  deals 
somewhat  with  life  in  England  and  m  Italy ;  but, 
though  in  toiling  down  the  pages  we  became  en¬ 
tangle  in  “many  threads,’’  we  are  totally  at  a 
loss  to  discover  what  the  author  supposes  she  has 
“woven”  out  of  them.  Certainly  not  a  good 
story,  for  there  is  hardly  movement  or  inctdent 
enough  in  it  to  give  interest  to  an  average  maga¬ 
zine  ^etch ;  nor  a  delineation  of  character,  for  the 
personages  are  all  more  or  less  feeble  puppets 
moving  in  a  pervasive  atmosphere  of  sentimental¬ 
ism  and  music,  and  doing  the  most  incredible 
things  from  the  most  inadequate  motives ;  nor  a 
picture  of  local  scenes  and  scenery,  for  a  page  of 
description  out  of  “  Queechy,”  spead(ing  of  distant 
mountains  and  the  blue  mists  which  nestle  on  their 
crests  would  do  quite  as  well  as  anything  on  the 
present  volume.  As  to  the  art  criticism,  who 
would  read  hesitating  and  tentative  comments  on 
Italian  paintings  *^ftcr  Hawthorne  in  the  Marble 
Fawn,  or  the  immortal  pages  of  Taine  and  Rus- 
kin  ? 

Altogether,  unless  the  author  of  “  Woven  of 
Many  Threads  ”  succeeds  better  or  promises  better 
in  her  own  special  walk  of  Art  than  in  the  field  of 
fiction,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  none  of  the  muses 
have  been  liberal  with  her. 

A  new  edition  of  Watson's  Railroad  jVa/jNew 
York,  Gaylord  Watson)  brings  this  valuable  pub¬ 
lication  anew  before  the  public.  It  is  a  good  map 
of  the  United  States  with  the  routes  of  all  the 
railroads  now  in  operation,  and  most  of  the  cities 
and  towns,  and  is  one  of  the  few  things  which 
every  traveller  ought  to  have  in  his  possession. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed  in 
the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication,  post¬ 
age  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 
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SCIENCE. 

New  Uses  for  Gun-Cotton. — The  manufacture 
of  gun-cotton  has  been  so  much  improved,  that  it 
is  more  and  more  used  for  quarrying,  mining,  and 
military  purposes.  The  cotton  is  now  made  in  a 
compres^  form,  which  can  be  handled  and  trans¬ 
ported  with  safety,  and  can  be  exploded  by  deto¬ 
nation  only.  If  set  on  fire  without  detonation  it 
bums  away  harmlessly.  This  fact  is  greatly  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  increasing  use.  About  one  hundred  tons  of 
the  cotton  are  now  sold  yearly  for  bla-sting  in  quar¬ 
ries  and  mines,  a  quantity  equal  at  least  to  five 
hundred  tons  of  gunpowder.  In  the  slate  quarries 
in  Wales  it  is  largely  employed  ;  and  there,  and  in 
mines,  the  workmen  find  the  advantage  of  having 
no  smoke  after  a  blast,  for  gun-cotton  makes  no 
smoke.  In  military  operations  this  would  also  be 
an  advantage ;  and  among  the  experiments  made 
of  late,  proof  has  been  ot^ined  of  the  important 
service  that  gun-cotton  may  be  made  to  render  in 
sudden  demolitions ;  blowing  down  a  gate,  a  wall, 
or  stockade,  for  example.  Ei^t  disks  of  the  cot¬ 
ton,  weighing  half-a-pound  eac^  were  nailed  to  an 
eighteen-inch  wall,  and  fired  by  the  electric  spark : 
not  a  brick  of  the  wall  was  left  standing.  A  Mar- 
tello  tower,  near  Rye,  with  walls  varying  from  7 
feet  6  inches  to  12  mt  thick,  and  an  arched  roof 
4  feet  3  inches  thidc,  was  shattered  to  pieces  by 
two  hundred  pounds  of  gun-cotton,  with  no  smoke, 
no  loud  roar,  and  but  little  scattering  of  the  mate¬ 
rials.  Twelve  hundred  pounds  of  gunpowder 
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would  have  been  required  to  produce  the  same  ef¬ 
fect.  In  blasting  rocks  or  wrecks  under  water, 
gun-cotton  is  far  more  effectual  than  gunpowder  ; 
the  plug  or  disk  of  cotton  has  only  to  be  wrapped 
in  tarred  paper,  and  pL-iced  in  any  fissure  of  the 
rocks,  when  it  is  ready  for  its  destructive  action. 
Not  unfrequently  it  will  do  its  work  if  only  laid  on 
the  surface.  And,  recently,  sunken  wrecks  in  the 
Thames  below  Woolwich,  and  near  the  Nore, 
which  could  not  be  broken  up  by  gunpowder,  have 
been  utterly  destroyed  by  gun-cotton.  The  effect 
of  the  blast,  as  seen  on  the  surface,  is  descril)ed  as 
surprising ;  first  a  shiver  and  a  leaping  up  of  innu¬ 
merable  jets,  and  then  an  up-rush  of  a  great  bank 
of  water  thirty  feet  in  height,  followed  by  suirls 
of  mud,  large  quantities  of  splintered  wood,  and 
dead  fishes.  With  these  results,  it  is  clear  that 
gun-cotton  will  become  available  for  torpedoes  and 
military  mines;  and  withal,  there  is,  as  Colonel 
Fisher  says,  the  inestimable  advantage,  that 
those  who  are  engaged  in  its  manufacture  or  in  its 
use  are  not  daily  Ireatling  on  the  verge  of  a  volca¬ 
no,  their  lives  depending  on  so  slight  a  contingen¬ 
cy  as  a  spark  from  a  chimney,  a  nail  in  a  boot,  or 
a  grain  of  grit  on  the  floor.  Moreover,  the  fatal 
accidents  that  often  happen  from  gunpowder 
during  mining  or  blasting,  especially  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  battle,  cannot  happen  with  gun-cotton.” 

A  A'cia  Photggraphic  Material. — Silk  can  be 
dissolved  in  acid.  It  is  found  that  this  solution, 
when  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  forms  a  highly 
sensitive  material,  which  promises  to  be  useful  in 
photography.  One  of  its  merits  is,  that  it  admits 
of  a  photograph  being  taken  with  great  rapidity. 

Preserving  IVood  from  Dteay. — By  the  process 
of  Mr.  Archibald  B.  Tripler,  of  New  Orleans, 
wood  is  said  to  be  preserved  from  decay  in  the 
following  manner  ;  The  wood  is  cut  into  two  or 
more  equ.il  parts,  or  slabs.  These  pieces  are  bored 
at  equal  distances  to  receive  the  tree-nails  to  unite 
them,  and  they  are  immersed  in  a  solution  of  coal- 
tar  and  powdered  charcoal,  either  hot  or  cold,  in 
equal  or  unequal  parts,  which  not  only  thoroughly 
impregnates  the  slabs  with  carbon,  but  coats  the 
surface  with  an  adhesive  uraterial,  so  that  when 
put  together  their  adjacent  sides  will  adhere  to¬ 
gether,  and  form  interior  partitions,  or  walls  of 
antiseptic  or  preservative  agents,  extending  from 
one  end  of  each  slab  to  the  other.  These  slabs 
are  then  united  with  tree-nails,  or  double  pins,  in 
snch  a  manner  as  to  lock  them  as  firmly  and  solid¬ 
ly  as  if  they  were  one  piece.  The  timber  thus 
prepared  is  immersed  in  a  solution  consisting  of 
asphaltum,  or  mineral  pitch,  80  parts ;  sulphur,  5 
parts;  arsenic,  5  parts;  coal-tar,  5  parts;  powder¬ 
ed  charcoal,  5  parts; — in  all,  100  parts.  This  so¬ 
lution  will  cover  the  surface,  and  nil  up  the  joints 
and  crevices  between  the  slabs,  rendering  them 
impervious  to  water,  and  effectually  preventing 
atmospheric  decomposition  by  insulating  it  from 
the  decaying  influences  of  the  elements; 

Ventilating  Mines. — This  very  important  ob¬ 
ject  is  said  to  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner : 
A  tube  or  pipe  is  introduced  into  the  upcast  shaft 
of  the  mine,  or  into  the  shaft,  or  portion  of  the 
shaft  which  is  used  as  an  outlet  for  the  air,  and 
for  the  gases  generated  or  evolved  in  the  mine. 
The  tube,  or  pipe,  is  carried  nearly  to  the  bottom 


of  the  shaft,  the  upper  part  being  carried  to  some 
height  above  the  level  of  the  pit’s  mouth.  Into 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  or  pipe  ordinary,  super¬ 
heated  steam  derived  from  any  suitable  source  is 
introduced,  and  thereby  a  vacuum,  or  partial  va¬ 
cuum  produced,  to  supply  which  the  air  contained 
in  the  workings  of  the  mine  is  necessarily  set  in 
motion,  and  flows  in  a  continual  current  from  all 
parts  of  the  mine  towards  the  vacuum,  or  partial 
vacuum,  and  carrying  with  it  the  noxious  gases  or 
vapors  which  have  been  generated  or  evolved,  such 
current  being  continued  as  long  as  the  steam  is 
supplied  to  the  ventilating  tube.  Several  tubes 
may  be  employed.  The  advantages  of  the  process 
are  said  to  be  cheapness  and  completeness. 

The  Zodiaeal  Light. — Closely  associated  with 
the  subject  of  the  corona,  the  zodiacsd  light  has 
received  of  late  a  considerable  d^yee  of  attention. 
In  a  long  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Monthly 
Notices  ^of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Mr. 
Proctor  discusses  the  various  theories  which  have 
been  propounded  respecting  this  object.  He  re¬ 
marks  that  the  geometrical  considerations  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  zodiacal  light  are  too  definite  to  admit 
of  question — in  other  words,  the  path  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  seeking  for  a  theory  of  the  object  is  un¬ 
mistakable  ;  but  he  considers  that  hitherto  this 
path  has  not  been  traced  out  far  enough,  *'  the 
perplexities  which  presently  surround  ns  as  we  fol¬ 
low  it  having  seemed,  perhaps,  to  render  further 
research  hopeless.”  The  very  difficulties  of  the 
subject,  however,  tend  to  render  the  rejection  of 
erroneous  theories  more  certain,  and  therefore 
must  cause  the  true  theory  to  admit  of  the  more 
satisfactory  demonstration.  He  then  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  several  theories.  He  points  out  first 
that  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  zodiacal  light,  in 
a  manner  precisely  corresponding  with  what  would 
be  observed  if  it  were  a  distant  object  like  a  planet 
or  star,  at  once  disposes  of  the  theory  that  the 
light  comes  from  matter  lying  within  the  limits 
of  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  Such  matter  mi^ht 
seem,  on  a  given  occasion,  to  rise  or  set  according 
to  such  a  law,  precisely  as  a  balloon  might  seem 
to  follow  the  motion  of  the  setting  sun ;  but  only 
by  a  singular  accident,  and  not  systematically. 
Again,  the  theory  that  the  light  is  due  to  a  ring 
of  matter  surrounding  the  earth  is  disposed  of  by 
the  fact  that  the  gleam  shows  no  appreciable  pa¬ 
rallactic  displacement,  as  seen  from  different  parts 
of  the  earth.  Such  a  ring,  if  far  off,  would  form 
always  an  all  but  complete  arc  of  light,  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  horizon ;  the  ^adow  of  the 
mo<m  only  appearing  as  a  relatively  narrow  dark 
rift  across  the  brightest  part  of  the  gleam.  And 
if  the  ring  were  close  by,  it  would  be  invisible  in 
moderately  high  latitudes.  Passing  to  cosmical 
theories,  Mr.  Proctor  shows  that  the  zodiacal 
light  cannot  be  due  to  the  existence  of  a  disk  of 
b^ies,  travelling  in  orbits  of  small  eccentricity 
around  the  sun  ;  for  in  that  case  the  luminosity  of 
the  gleam  would  be  more  constant,  and  its  posi¬ 
tion  more  fixed,  than  is  actually  the  case.  Nor 
can  the  appiearance,  and  changes  of  appearance, 
of  the  zodiacal  light  be  accounted  for  by  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  bodies  travelling  in  orbits  of  considerable 
eccentricity,  so  long  as  the  whole  of  each  orbit  lies 
relatively  close  by  the  sun.  ”  We  are  thus  led  to 
the  conclusion,”  he  adds,  ”  that  the  bodies  com- 
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posing  the  zodiacal  light  travel  on  orbits  of  con¬ 
siderable  eccentricity,  carrying  them  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  what  may  be  the  zodiacal  disk. 
The  constitution  of  the  disk  thus  becomes  varia¬ 
ble,  and  that  within  limits  which  may  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  wide.  They  must  be  so,  in  fact,  if  all  the 
recorded  variations  of  the  zodiacal  light  are  to  be 
accounted  for.  In  other  words,  it  is  requisite  (if 
the  evidence  b  to  be  explained)  that  the  paths  of 
the  materiab  compodng  the  zodiacal  light  should 
be  not  only  for  the  most  part  very  eccentric,  but 
that  along  those  paths  the  materials  should  not  be 
strewn  in  such  a  way  that  a  given  portion  of  any 
path  is  at  all  times  occupied  by  a  constant  or  near- 
Iv  constant  quantity  of  matter.”  According  to 
this  view,  the  constituents  of  the  zodiacal  light  re¬ 
semble  very  closely — at  least,  as  respects  distribu¬ 
tion  alone  their  several  paths,  and  the  general 
figure  of  those  paths — the  meteoric  systems  which 
the  earth  traverses  in  the  course  of  her  motion 
around  the  sun.  Mr.  Proctor  then  proceeds  to 
show  in  how  many  respects  the  results  deducible 
from  this  theory  accord  with  known  facts  respect¬ 
ing  the  zodiacal  light,  meteoric  systems,  comets, 
ai^  the  corona. 

Skin  Grafting. — Thh  remedy  now  appears 
quite  successful.  The  Medical  Press  of  Novem¬ 
ber  30  says  that  Mr.  Pollock  exhibited  to  the 
Clinical  Society  several  cases  of  the  operation  de¬ 
vised  by  M.  Riverdin,  of  Paris,  in  18^  A  girl, 
aged  eight,  had  been  in  St.  (Jeorge’s  Hospital 
with  an  ulcerated  surface  from  buttock  to  knee, 
which  had  existed  for  two  years.  Mr.  Pollock 
first  transplanted  two  small  pieces  of  skin,  about 
the  size  of  millet  seeds  taken  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen.  Fourteen  pieces  in  all  wCre 
transplanted  at  various  periods  The  bum  was 
nearly  healed  in  five  months,  without  any  per¬ 
ceptible  contraction  of  the  cicatrix.  Mr.  Pollock 
transplants  usually  very  small  pieces,  and  takes 
care  that  the  granulations  are  healthy  where  he 
inserts  them.  Mr.  Lawson  showed  a  patient  in 
whom  a  large  ulcer  in  the  leg  had  resisted  all 
treatment  for  four  years  *nd  was  completely  cured 
in  four  weeks  after  a  piece  of  skin,  the  size  of  a 
fourpenny-piece,  had  been  planted  on  it.  As  soon 
as  the  new  skin  had  estaUished  its  vitality,  granu¬ 
lations  sprang  from  the  circumference,  and  rapidly 
closed  in  the  wound.  The  granulations  should  be 
healthy,  no  fat  transplanted,  but  only  skin,  which 
must  ^  accurately  applied  to  the  granulating  sur¬ 
face.  The  new  skin  b  kept  in  position  without 
interruption,  and  lightly  covered  with  a  layer  of 
lint,  over  which  b  a  small  compress  of  cotton 
wool  and  a  bandage,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
it  warm  until  it  grows  on  to  tlx  part. 

Food  for  Troefs. — Dr.  Dingier  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  new  Prussian  method.  It  appears  that 
a  Berlin  cook,  named  Grunbetg,  has  recently  dis¬ 
covered  a  process  by  which  a  preparation  of  peas 
may  be  made  so  as  to  keep  without  becoming  so  jr, 
and  the  Prussian  Government  has  bought  the  se¬ 
cret  of  thb  process  from  the  inventor,  for  a  sum 
•f  5,55Sf-  The  Prussian  War  Office  has  created 
an  establishment,  at  Berlin,  capable  of  producing 
daily  75,000  sausages  made  of  thb  preparation, 
whi^  consists  of  a  mixture  of  bacon,  peculiarly 
prepared  pea  flour,  onions,  and  other  ingredients, 
inclusive  of  salt.  The  sausages  are  sent  away 
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packed  in  boxes  containing  from  100  to  600, 
weighing  i  lb.  each,  which  are  destined  as  food 
for  the  armies,  and  only  requiring  to  be  boiled  in 
water  for  a  very  short  time  to  be  ready  for  the  use 
of  the  ^Idiers.  The  daily  ration  of  each  is  i  lb. ,  a 
quantity  quite  sufficient  for  each  man.  lliis  es¬ 
tablishment,  only  working  for  the  armies,  costs 
daily  about  6,000/. 

Ancient  Earthquakes.  —  In  the  Geologieal 
Magazine  for  Decemlier,  Mr.  J.  Prestwich,  the 
President  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
gives  a  curious  record  of  the  above,  collected 
from  the  writings  of  hb  relatives.  According  to 
this  record,  the  earthquakes  were  distribute  as 
under  by  centuries  and  seasons : — 


Iith  Centurj’, 

I2th  “ 

6. 

Jan.  2. 
Feb.  3. 

16. 

Mar.  2. 

13th  “ 

6. 

April  4. 

Winter  mos.  ii. 

14th  “ 

3- 

May  5. 

iSth  “ 

I. 

June  0. 

Spring  .  ,11. 

1 6th  “ 

5- 

J“*y  3- 

17th  “ 

9- 

Aug.  4. 

Summer .  .  7. 

i8th  “ 

>3- 

Sept.  6. 
Oct.  I. 

Autumn .  .  8. 

Total  .  . 

59- 

Nov.  I. 
Dec.  6. 

This  shows  a  great  prevalence  of  earthquakes 
in  the  12th  century,  a  gradual  decrease  in  numbers 
to  the  i$th,  and  then  a  gradual  increase  to  the 
18th  century.  They  seem  also  to  have  been  more 
numerous  in  winter  and  spring  than  in  summer 
and  autumn.  The  months,  however,  in  many 
cases  are  not  recorded,  and  no  doubt  the  general 
record  is  confined  to  the  more  important  and 
noticeable  catastrophes. 

Meditesn'anean  Geology. — Mr.  G.  Man,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Geological  Magazine,  under 
the  title  of  “  Notes  on  the  Mediterranean,”  gives 
a  CTeat  deal  of  interesting  information.  Among 
other  points  he  refers  to  the  well-known  Temple 
of  Serapis.  This,  he  says,  giving  evidence  of 
submergence  and  re-elevation  within  known 
heights  and  certain  limitations  of  historic  time, 
suggests  a  comparison  with  other  evidences  of 
sinular  elevation ;  and  he  would  remark  that 
Lyell’s  estimate  of  the  amount  of  emergence  of 
the  shell-bored  columns  on  the  Italian  coast  agrees 
almost  exactly  with  the  amount  of  elevation  in 
other  distant  parts,  implied  by  the  raised  gravel 
ridge  on  the  Corsican  marshes,  the  «eat  plain  of 
shingle  at  the  Rhone  delta,  and  the  lagoons  of  the 
south-western  Mediterranean  French  coast.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  informs  him  that  a 
recent  marine  deposit,  containing  Caleomma 
Turtoni  and  other  shells  of  species  now  living  in 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  occurs 
at  Antibes  at  a  similar  height,  vb.  25  feet,  above 
the  sea-level  ;  and  Mr.  James  Smith  attributes  the 
sandy  plain  immediately  to  the  north  of  Gibraltar 
to  a  period  of  stationary  level  with  a  littoral  zone 
exactly  24  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea. 
The  close  coincidence  in  height  is  remarkable,  and 
if  these  eles-ations  at  such  distant  points  were 
contemporary,  it  implies  a  uniform  amount  of  os¬ 
cillation  over  a  very  kwge  proportion  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  area.  The  raised  coast  deposits  at 
Tangier  and  Cadu  may  have  been  connected  with 
an  independent  oscillation  of  greater  antiquity 
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than  the  2$  feet  rise,  but  yet  more  recent  than 
that  which  submerged  and  re-elevated  Gibraltar 
at  least  700  feet. 

Former  ExiUenee  0/  Local  Glaciers  in 
the  White  Mountains  of  America.  —  At  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science,  held  in  the  autumn,  a  very 
interesting  paper  by  Professor  Agassiz  was  read  by 
Mr.  J.  Perry  on  the  above  subject.  The  author 
considers  that  twenty-three  years  ago,  when  he 
first  visited  the  White  Mountains,  he  discovered 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of 
glaciers.  His  paper  b  publislied  in  the  American 
Maturalist,  and  deals  at  considerable  length  with 
the  subject. 

T^e  Spectrum  of  the  Firefly. — Prying  into  the 
secrets  of  nature  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  invention  of  the  spectroscope  ;  and  it  appears 
that  an  in(|uisitive  American  has  been  examining 
the  spectrum  of  the  firefly.  He  finds  it  composed 
of  rays  which  tell  jwwcrfully  on  vision,  but  give 
out  no  heat. 

Some  Interesting  Facts. — S.  fact  interesting  to 
mineralogists  and  geologists  has  been  brought  to 
light  at  the  gold-fields  in  Australia,  namely,  that 
the  quantity  of  gold  in  quartz  does  not  diminish 
with  the  depth  in  all  cases,  for  in  some  mines  the 
gold  is  still  abundant  at  a  depth  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  and  shows  no  signs  of  diminution. 
And  we  hear  that  recent  discoveries  in  Omaha, 
Colorado,  and  other  South-western  ’States,  leatl 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  yield  of  silver  is  about 
to  increase  to  a  surprising  extent. 

Discoveries  in  Palestine. — Mr.  Palmer,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  who,  as  we  mentioned  some  months  ago, 
would  go  back  to  Arabia  (where  he  had  assisted 
ill  the  survey  of  Mount  Sinai),  and  explore  the 
Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings,  has  recently 
returned  to  England  with  many  valuable  ob¬ 
servations,  records  of  antiquities,  .and  copies  of 
ancient  inscrijitions.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  a  gentleman  of  much  expe¬ 
rience  in  Elastern  travel,  and  the  report  of  their 
travels  and  discoveries  is  remarkable.  Taking  the 
limit  of  last  year’s  Ordnance  .Survey  as  their  start- 
ing  point,  they  crossed  the  desert  and  the  land  of 
.Moab  to  I’alestine  and  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards 
spent  some  time  in  the  land  of  Edom.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  have  determined  the  route  by 
which  the  Israelites  commenced  their  wanderings, 
and  have  fixed  the  site  of  Kibroth  Hattaavah,  the 
place  described  in  Numbers  xi.,  where  remains  of  a 
great  camp  arc  still  to  be  seen.  E'arther  to  the 
cast  they  discovered  “  four  large  cities,  of  which 
the  existence  was  previously  unknown,  or  only 
suspected  ;  ”  also  what  appears  to  be  the  Kadesh 
of  Scripture ;  and  if  this  be  established,  it  fur¬ 
nishes  a  key  to  the  wanderings  of  the  ancient  peo¬ 
ple.  The  two  explorers  traversed  the  Negeb,  or 
south  country,  which  is  probably  the  region  whence 
the  spies  returned  with  the  grapes,  for,  as  the  re- 
]x>rt  states,  “  among  the  most  striking  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Negeb  are  miles  of  hill-sides  and  val¬ 
leys  covered  with  the  small  stone  heaps  in  regular 
swathes,  along  which  the  grapes  were  trained,  and 
which  still  retain  the  name  of  grape-mounds.” 
.Subsequently,  on  the  way  to  Edom,  the  travellers 
discovered  the  real  site  of  Eboda,  and  traced  the 
line  of  the  Roman  road  into  Arabia.  About  ten 


miles  from  Petra,  a  rock-cut  city,  previously 
unknown  or  undescribed,  was  discovert,  where 
temples,  houses,  and  cisterns  were  in  good  preser¬ 
vation,  and  the  wall-paintings,  laid  on  in  Roman 
times,  were  still  distinct  and  bright.  The  travel 
in  Moab  was  expensive  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
Arabs  took  the  Englishmen  long  journeys  to  look 
at  inscribed  stones,  which  proved  to  be  nothing 
but  worthless  friezes  or  capitals  ;  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  by  systematic  excavation 
many  treasures  of  ancient  art  might  be  discovered 
in  the  old  kingdom  of  Moab.  As  regards  the 
Holy  Land  itself,  Mr.  Palmer  is  of  opinion  that 
‘‘a  general  survey  of  Palestine  is  much  needed, 
and  that  even  a  reconnoissance,  undertaken  by  ex- 
))crienced  engineer  officers,  would  be  invaluable  in 
its  results.  At  present  the  inhabited  portion  of 
the  Holy  loind,  containing  so  many  important 
and  well-authenticated  sites  of  Scripture  history, 
is  less  known  than  the  desert  itself.”  EVom  these 
few  particulars  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  when  the 
full  report  of  the  exploration  comes  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  it  will  prove  of  abounding  interest. 

The  Action  of  Wind  on  the  Bat\>meter. — M. 
W.  De  E'onvielle  called  the  attention  of  the  French 
Academy  in  September  to  the  following  remarks  of 
Mariotte,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  works,  printed 
at  Paris  in  1740: — "The  north  and  north-west 
winds  ordinarily  cause  the  mercury  of  the  barome¬ 
ter  to  rise,  not  only  because  they  render  the  air 
more  heavy,  but  also  because,  in  blowing  against 
the  earth  from  above  downwards  they  augment  its 
elasticity,  and  that  raises  the  mercury.  The  baro¬ 
metrical  oscillations  which  accompany  south  and 
south-west  winds  receive  an  analogous  explanation. 
The  south  and  south-west,  which  come  from  afar, 
often  blow  in  tangents  to  the  north,  and  raise  the 
air  upwards,  diminishing  its  elasticity.” 

Nutrition  and  Sex  in  Plants. — In  the  Ameri- 
can  Naturalist  for  November,  Mr.  Thomas  Mee¬ 
han  gives  a  short  account  of  his  paper  on  the  above 
subject.  He  refers  to  his  "laws  of  sex,”  read 
last  year,  and  now  proposes  to  show  that  a  de¬ 
creased  jxjwer  of  nutrition  is  one  of  the  operating 
causes  against  that  high  state  of  vitality  necessary 
to  produce  the  female  sex.  He  stated  that  there 
were  two  classes  of  male  flowers  on  the  common 
chestnut  (Castanea  Americana),  one  from  the  ax¬ 
ils  of  leaves  on  weak  branches,  the  other  termina¬ 
ting  the  vigorous  shoots,  only  on  which  the  female 
flowers  are  formed.  The  axillary  male  flowers 
mostly  matured  before  the  supra-pistillate  ones 
open^.  These  were  extremely  weak,  owing  to 
the  superior  absorptive  power  of  the  females  below 
them.  He’ then  exhibited  some  specimens  of  these, 
as  well  as  some  from  a  very  large  chestnut  tree, 
which  had  always  borne  abundant  fruit,  but  had 
this  year  produced  nothing  but  male  flowers.  The 
leaves  were  all  striped  with  yellow  and  green,  indi¬ 
cating,  as  every  experienced  gardener  knows,  that 
nutrition  was  obstructed.  Plants  over-wateri,  by 
which  the  young  feeding  roots  rotted,  always  put 
on  this  yellow  cast.  The  yellow  tint  always  fol¬ 
lowed  "ringing”  the  branches,  or  any  accident 
done  to  the  bark.  The  influence  of  this  defective 
power  of  nutrition,  in  this  instance,  he  held  so 
clear  that  he  had  no  difficulty  m  concluding  that  it 
was  one  of  the  agents  which  operated  on  the  laws 
of  vitality  that  governed  the  sexes. 
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IVMat  it  Thymol  t — The  Medical  Press  of  De¬ 
cember  7  says  that  Mr.  Henry  Draper,  of  Dublin, 
exhibited  to  the  Dublin  Chemical  Club,  at  its  last 
meeting,  a  specimen  of  a  new  preparation  which 
has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  carbolic  acid. 
It  is  named  thymol,  and  is  a  derivative  of  the  Thy- 
mtu  vulgaris,  the  monarda  or  horse-mint,  and  the 
Ptychotisan  East  Indian  umbelliferous  plant.  It  is 
of  a  similar  chemical  composition  to  carbolic  acid, 
but  destitute  of  the  very  unpleasant  smell  of  this 
popular  disinfectant.  It  melts  at  44°  Centigrade, 
and  is  soluble  in  300  parts  of  water.  It  resembles 
carbolic  acid  in  forming  compounds  with  potash 
and  soda,  but  differs  from  it  in  that  these  com¬ 
pounds  are  very  unstable,  being  decomposed  even 
by  carbonic  acid.  The  introduction  of  this  p>repa- 
ration  recalls  to  mind  the  fact  that  oil  of  thyme 
was  in  past  years  a  favorite  popular  remedy  for  the 
toothache,  and  it  is  only  now  that  its  efficacy  and 
the  causes  of  such  efhcacy  have  been  made  mani¬ 
fest.  The  oil  of  thyme  is  prepared  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  in  the  south  of  France,  where  it  is  used  for 
printing  on  china. 

Powdering  Camphor. — In  American  your- 
nal  of  Pharmacy  for  November,  Mr.  W.  Proctor 
gives  some  hints  as  to  the  above.  It  is  well  known 
that  camphor  is  easily  reduced  to  powder  by  rub¬ 
bing  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  but  the  powder 
so  made  will,  after  a  short  time,  aggregate  to  crys¬ 
tals,  which  have  to  be  rubbed  down  again.  The 
author  mixes  with  the  powder  of  camphor  so  ob¬ 
tained,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  10  grains  to  the 
ounce  being  sufEcient ;  this  powder  never  cakes  or 
forms  crystals. 


ART. 

Rembrandt  and  Dutch  Art. — In  M.  Taine’s 
recent  work,  the  Philosophy  of  Art  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  is  a  most  admirable  criticism  upon  the 
character  and  genius  of  Rembrandt,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extract : — “  Constantly  col¬ 
lecting  his  materials,  living  in  solitude  and  borne 
along  by  the  growth  of  an  extraordinary  faculty, 
he  lived,  like  haizac,  a  magician  and  a  visionary 
in  a  world  fashioned  by  his  owm  hand  and  of 
which  he  alone  possessed  the  key.  Superior  to  all 
painters  in  the  native  delicacy  and  keenness  of  his 
optical  perceptions,  he  con^arehended  this  truth 
and  adhned  to  it  in  ail  its  consequences,  that,  to 
the  eye,  the  essence  of  a  visible  object  consists  of 
tha  spot ;  that  the  simplest  color  is  infinitely  com- 
plca ;  that  every  visual  sensation  is  the  product  of 
Its  elements  coupled  with  its  surroundings,  .  .  . 
that  the  principal  feature  of  a  picture  is  tlw  ever¬ 
present,  tremulous,  colored  atmosphere  into  which 
figures  are  plunged,  like  fishes  in  tte  sea.  He  ren¬ 
ders  this  atmosphere  palpable,  and  revealed  to  us 
its  mysterious  and  thronging  population ;  he  im¬ 
pregnated  it  with  the  light  of  his  own  country — a 
feeble,  yellow  illumination,  like  a  lamp  in  a  cellar ; 
he  felt  that  mournful  struggle  between  it  and 
shadow,  the  weakness  of  vanishing  rays  dying  away 
in  gloom  .  .  .  He  found  accordingly,  in  the 
inanimate  world,  the  completest  and  most  expres¬ 
sive  drama,  all  contrasts  and  all  conflicts,  what¬ 
ever  is  overwhelming  and  painfully  luguln-ious  in 
night,  whatever  is  most  fleeting  and  saddest  in 
ambiguous  shadow,  whatever  is  most  violent  and 
most  irresistible  in  the  irrufition  of  daylight. 
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Hence  he  has  succeeded  in  concentrating  upon  the 
individual  the  infinite  and  indefinable  complications 
of  the  moral  being,  the  whole  of  that  changeable 
imprint  which  concentrates  instantaneously  on  a 
face  the  history  of  a  soul,  and  which  Shakespeare 
alone  saw  with  an  equally  prodigious  lucidity.  In 
this  respect  he  is  the  most  original  of  modem 
artists,  and  forges  one  end  of  the  chain  of  which 
the  Greeks  forged  the  other.  His  successors  re¬ 
semble  men  wlra  attempt  to  speak  with  nothing 
to  say. 

America. — Among  the  sculptures  of  the  National 
Memorial  Monument  to  Prince  Albert,  now  erect¬ 
ing  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  is  a  noble  group  by 
John  Bell,  symbolizing  America.  It  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Art  Jourruil: — The  central  figure 
represents  America  as  a  quarter  of  the  globe, 
mounted  on  a  bison,  charging  through  the  long 
prairie  grass.  Their  advance  is  directed  on  the 
one  side  by  the  United  States,  and  on  the  other  by 
Canada,  who  presses  the  Rose  of  England  to  her 
bosom.  The  seated  figures  of  the  composition  are 
Mexico  and  South  America.  The  details  and  em¬ 
blems  are  as  follows :  The  figure  of  America  is  of 
the  Indian  type ;  she  is  habited  in  native  costume, 
and  wears  a  feathered  head-dress :  the  housings  of 
her  wild  charger — a  noble  animal,  by  the  way — arc 
of  the  skin  of  a  grizzly  bear.  In  her  right  hand  is 
a  stone-pointed  lance,  with  Indian  “  totems”  of 
the  gray  squirrel  and  humming-bird ;  and  in  her 
left  ^e  bears  a-  shield  with  blazons  of  the  different 
divisions  of  the  hemisphere — the  eagle  for  the 
States,  the  beaver  for  Canada,  the  lone  star  for 
Chili,  the  volcanoes  for  Mexico,  the  alpaca  for 
Peru,  and  the  southern  cross  for  Brazil.  In  the 
rear,  roused  by  the  tread  of  the  bison  through  the 
grass,  is  a  rattlesnake. 

The  Colossal  Bronte  Statue  of  Shakespeare,hj 
J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  designed  to  be  placed  in  CentraJ 
Park,  is  now  nearly  ready.  A  writer  in  the  Tri¬ 
bune  makes  an  elaborate  commendatory  criticism 
upion  it,  and  says  toward  the  close: — “  When  we 
last  saw  the  cast  it  was  undergoing  the  disagree¬ 
able  process  of  dismemberment  before  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  founders  in  Philadelphia.  In  a 
few  months  it  will  emerge  from  the  moulds  in  the 
form  its  author  meant  it  should  assume.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  will  it  be  fitly  seen.”  This 
statue  will  be  a  magnificent  addition  to  the  bronzes 
which  are  making  the  features  of  the  great  men  of 
past  times  familiar  to  the  people  who  visit  the 
Central  Park. 

A  Popular  Work  of  Art. — Steinle’s  celebrated 
series  of  paintings,  illustrating  the  well-known 
story  by  Grimm,  called  "Snow-white  and  Rose- 
red,”  has  become  the  property  of  the  Austrian  Art 
Association.  When  this  work  was  on  exhibition  at 
Frankfort,  the  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  see  it. 
The  series  consists  of  five  large  water-color  paint¬ 
ings  enclosed  in  a  heavily-sculptured  frame ;  and 
it  bids  fair  to  be  as  popular  in  Vienna  as  was 
Schwind’s  “Beautiful  Melusina,”  some  time 
since. 

Musical  Pitch. — The  conductors  of  the  “  Socie¬ 
ty  of  Arts  Journal”  have  adopted  an  excellent 
plan.  They  have  written  to  the  musical  depart¬ 
ment  of  nearly  every  F.uropean  State,  making 
inquiries  as  to  the  “  pitch  ”  adopted  therein.  The 
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letters  returned  have  been  most  valuaMe  ;  and  to 
render  them  still  more  so,  their  contents  have  been 
arranged  under  several  heads  in  a  scheme  of  class- 
fication,  so  that  by  looking  over  two  or  three 
pages  every  information  concerning  this  point  may 
be  gained. 

A  National  Telegraph  Memorial  Monument 
is  to  be  erected  in  one  of  the  public  squares  at 
Washington.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Stone  the 
sculptor,  and  is  to  be  thirty-one  feet  in  height. 
A  bronze  statue  of  Professor  Morse,  ten  feet  high, 
surmounts  the  granite  portion  of  the  structure, 
and  there  will  also  be  smaller  statues  "  represent¬ 
ing  the  eminent  men  who,  by  their  inventions  and 
la^rs,  have  been  prominent  in  the  develoisnent 
or  extension  of  the  telegraph.” 

Mist  Vinnie  Ream's  muck-talked-of  Statue  of 
Lincoln  has  been  unveiled  in  the  Capitol,  with 
several  more  or  less  preposterous  speeches,  but, 
with  an  exception  or  two,  the  critics  seem  to  treat 
It  with  silent  contempt.  There  is  said  to  be  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  adventurous  little  sculptress  will  lobby 
through  another  job  of  the  same  kind,  and  that 
this  time  Farragut  or  Thomas  will  be  the  victim. 

At  Mechlin  an  autograph  receipt  is  shown  from 
Rubens  for  payment  (about  1,900  florins)  of  eight 
of  his  pictures,  two  or  three  of  the  number  being 
among  his  most  famous  works.  He  finished  all 
of  them  in  less  than  three  months.  Rubens’  paint¬ 
ings  have  advanced  somewhat  since  his  day.  Those 
eight,  for  which  he  got  less  than  $Soo,  could  not 
now  be  purchased  for  $80,000. 

Men  of  reputation  in  pacific  pursuits  are  found 
in  the  French  ranks  as  well  as  in  the  (.iermain. 
Six  or  seven  French  sculptors  and  painters  have 
been  killed  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  upward  of  thirty  wounded. 

The  Sacristy,  a  new  quarterly  devoted  to 
ecclesiastical  ai't,  is  about  to  be  started  in  l-ondon. 
It  will  be  edited  by  S.  Raring  Gould. 
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A  Great  National  H'orh. — The  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  whose  construction  was  begun 
in  July  last,  is  now  the  foremost  commercial 
enterprise  of  the  time.  The  advantages  of 
its  location  and  connections  are  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  commercial  community ; 
the  vast  sweep  of  fertile  country  to  be  tra¬ 
versed  and  developed  by  the  road  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  those  who  contemplate  a  removal 
to  the  New  Northwest,  and  the  securities  recently 
placed  on  the  market  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs. 
Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  are  attracting  the  attention  of 
investors  throughout  the  country.  Extending  from 
I.ake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi  River  on  the 
east  to  Pacific  tide-water  at  Portland  and  Puget 
Sound  on  the  west,  the  chief  advantages  peculiar 
to  the  Northern  Pacific  route  are  believ^  to  lie 
these :  i.  It  reduces  the  distance  between  the 
I-akes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  some  600  miles.  2. 
It  lessens  the  distance  between  New  York  and  the 
Pacific  by  water  and  rail  to  the  same  extent.  3. 
It  lessens  the  distance  lietween  London  and  Chinese 
ports  by  the  trans-continental  route  at  least  14CX} 
miles.  4.  It  traverses  a  belt  of  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories  admirably  adapted  by  fertility  of  soil. 


mildness  of  temperature,  and  equal  distribution 
of  moisture,  to  profitable  agriculture.  5.  Its 
elevation  in  the  mountain  region  is  3,ocx}  feet  leas 
than  that  of  other  lines,  resulting  in  a  diminished 
snow-fall,  a  mild  climate,  and  far  easier  gradients. 
6.  At  convenient  intervals  it  intersects  numerous 
navigable  streams — such  as  the  Columbia,  the 
Cowlitz,  the  Yellowstone,  the  Missouri,  the  Red, 
and  the  Mississippi — which  drain  a  vast  r^on, 
and  will  serve  as  feeders  to  the  road.  7.  It  will 
partake  of  the  character  of  an  international  route, 
permanently  controlling  the  carrying  trade  of 
British  America,  and  rendering  the  important 
colonies  north  of  the  boundary,  and  west  of  Lake 
Sujierior,  commercially  tributary  to  our  North¬ 
western  States. 

Already  settlers  are  rapidly  crowding  to  the  line 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Road  in  the  New  North¬ 
west,  and — ^judmng  from  what  is  known  of  the 
plans  adopt^  (or  promoting  the  settlement  and 
development,  through  emigration  and  colonization, 
of  the  belt  of  States  and  Territories  tributary  to 
the  line— there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  corporation  upon  which  the  Government  has 
conferred  this  great  trust,  is  determined  to  make 
the  enterprise  not  only  financially  sound,  but 
greatly  and  permanently  beneficial  to  the  whole 
country.  With  its  munificent  endowment  of  fer¬ 
tile  lands,  with  the  natural  advantages  this  route 
undoubtedly  enjoys,  and  with  the  far-sighted  policy 
already  inaugurated,  a  great  commercial  project 
could  hardly  start  under  better  auspices  or  with 
greater  as.surance  of  success. 

Jewelry  by  Mail. — To  those  who  would  like  to 
procure  watches  and  other  jewelry  at  New  York 
prices  it  may  prove  interesting  to  know  that  Messrs. 
Benedict  Brothers,  of  691  Broadway,  send  any 
article  in  their  store  by  mail  or  expiress  on  receipt 
of  price.  Fine  gold  ladies’  watch^  can  be  had  of 
them  at  prices  ranging  from  $55  to  $80,  and 
gentlemen’s  from  $80  to  $200.  Silver  watches 
may  be  had  at  almost  any  price  from  $10  upwards. 
Messrs.  Benedict  Brothers  have  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  alxiut  half  a  century,  and  are  among  the 
oldest  and  best-known  establishments  in  New 
York.  They  have  been  for  many  years  keepers  of 
the  city  time,  and  no  one  who  comes  to  New 
York  with  a  watch  set  to  a  different  longitude  can 
fail  to  hear  among  the  first  things  of  **  Benedict’s 
time.”  So  famous  for  accuracy  has  this  time  be¬ 
come  that  '*  Benedict’s  time  watches”  are  made 
spiecially  by  this  firm,  and  rank  among  the  best 
manufactured  in  America.  A  complete  price-list 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

Egyptian  Wedding  Extravagances. — The  Vi¬ 
ceroy’s  eldest  daughter,  about  fourteen  years  old 
(she  looked  more  like  twenty),  is  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  some  rich  pasha  of  the  country.  I  a.sked  if 
she  was  happy,  and  1  was  answered,  “She  lias  never 
seen  her  future  husband,  and  will  not  see  him  till 
their  wedding-day.  Her  father  has  settled  the 
marriage,  and  she  has  only  to  obey.”  It  appears 
that  the  Viceroy  has  now  decid^  that  no  one 
hereafter  is  to  marry  more  than  one  wife.  The 
luxury  and  total  disregard  of  expense  in  these 
harems  can  hardly  be  described.  In  this  case,  for 
instance,  the  bride  has  got  three  wedding-dresses— 
there  being  three  days  of  ceremonial,  the  two 
simplest  costing  fi,ioo  apiece,  and  the  smartest 
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one  ;^i,400.  The  sum  settled  for  the  weddbg 
expenses  is  ;^40,ooo,  half  being  given  by  the  Vice¬ 
roy,  and  half  by  the  future  huuc^.  It  has  all  to 
be  spent  in  thex  three  days,  heaps  of  money  being 
thrown  out  among  the  slaves,  who  are  then  allowed 
to  pick  it  up,  and,  to  to  say,  rush  upwn  it  and  fight 
for  it .  The  dresses  the  princesses  wore  to-day  were 
splendid,  so  far  as  jewels  go.  One  had  on  a  white 
moir^-antique  dress,  richly  embroidered,  nearly  all 
over,  with  gold ;  another  had  a  red  one ;  and  blue 
and  CTay  were  worn  by  the  younger  ones,  all 
equally  embroidered.  Tm  shape  of  their  dress  was 
very  o^ ;  it  seemed  to  me  equsdly  long  in  front  as 
behind,  where  is  formed  a  long  train.  The  skirt 
was  cut  open  about  two  feet  on  each  side,  showing 
their  1^  and  feet,  wrapped  up  in  some  soft  white 
material  or  other.  The  train  in  front  was  passed 
behind,  and  their  walk  in  consequence  of  all  this 
was  anything  but  graceful ;  for  having  this  thick 
heavy  gown  lietween  their  legs,  they  could  only 
waddle  along  like  ducks.  Their  hair  was  done  in  the 
European  fashion,  but  with  enormous  tiaras  or 
coronets,  very  heavy,  though  splendid  with  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  on  tlxir  hea^;  one  really  more 
beautiful  than  another.  Necklaces  too,  with  dia¬ 
monds  as  big  as  a  shilling-piece,  and  drops  of  dia- 
nsonds  cut  round  crystals,  and  quite  enormous. 
Each  had  a  ring  of  a  single  diamond,  with  no  set¬ 
ting  to  be  seen  at  all.  That  of  the  old  princess 
was  so  large  that  she  could  only  wear  it  on  the 
middle  finger.  I  should  think  it  was  about  an 
inch  wide,  but  I  thought  it  more  curious  than 
pretty.  Each  wife  wore  a  belt  about  three  inches 
uride,  all  set  quite  close  with  very  large  diamonds, 
and  uncut  emeralds  and  rubies.  I  never  saw  any¬ 
thing  equal  to  it ;  no  gold  setting  to  be  seen  at  all 
— only  these  beautiful  stones.  They  had  also  the 
Viceroy’s  picture  on  the  left  shoulder,  set  in  enor¬ 
mous  diamonds.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  finery  and 
luxury,  I  would  rather  be  the  poorest  peasant 
woman,  working  for  my  bread,  than  one  of  these 
miserable  creatures.  Still  they  say  that  the  Vice¬ 
roy  is  very  kind  to  them,  and  does  all  he  can  to 
give  them  liberty  and  amusement. — Journal  of  a 
Visit  to  Egypt,  Constantinople,  the  Crimea, 
Greece,  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  William  Grey. 

Umbrellas. — In  a  recent  number  of  Chambers’s 
Journal,  there  is  some  interesting  gossip  about 
umbrellas  and  their  introduction  into  England. 
It  appears  that  as  late  as  1778,  one  John  Macdon¬ 
ald,  a  footman,  was  ridicuM  for  carrying  in  the 
streets  of  London  an  umbrella  he  had  brought 
from  Spain  ;  however,  he  tells  us  he  persisted  for 
three  months  in  carrying  it,  till  ])eople  took  no 
further  notice  of  the  novelty.  It  was  considered 
a  mark  of  effeminacy  to  carry  an  umbrella,  and 
the  hackney-coachmen  were  loud  in  their  com¬ 
plaints  against  their  use,  for  it  was  during  wet 
weather  that  these  men  made  their  harvest.  In 
fine  weather,  people  generally  preferred  wftlking  to 
being  jolted  in  a  coach. 

Disraeli  says,  that  at  first  a  single  umbrella  was 
kept  at  the  coffee-houses,  and  lent,  as  a  coach  or  a 
chair,  in  a  heavy  shower.  The  Female  Tatler 
advertises:  "The  young  gentleman  belonging  to 
the  Custom-house,  who,  in  fear  of  ram,  borrowed 
the  umbrella  from  WilFs  Coffee-house,  shall  the 
next  time  be  welcome  to  the  maid’s  pattens." 
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At  noblemen’s  and  gentlemen’s  houses,  a  large 
one  was  kept  hung  up  in  the  hall,  to  hold  over  a 
ladv  or  a  gentleman,  if  it  rained,  between  the  door 
and  their  carriage. 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Buie  a  Wife  and 
have  a  Wife,  Altea  says  : — 

Are  you  at  ease  ?  Now  it  your  heart  at  rest  ? 

Now  you  have  got  a  shadow,  an  umbreUa* 

To  keep  the  scorching  world’s  opinion 
From  your  fair  credit. 

The  umbrella  was  first  introduced  at  Bristol 
about  178a  It  created  a  great  sensation,  its  color 
being  red ;  and  it  probably  came  from  Leghorn, 
with  which  place  Bristol  at  that  time  maintained 
a  great  trade. 

James  Hanway  the  traveller,  who  lived  and 
dM  in  a  house  in  Red  Lion  Square,  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  first  man  to  walk  the  streets  of 
London,  in  1756,  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head  ^ 
and  after  carrying  one  nearly  thirty  years,  saw 
them  come  into  general  use.  But  this  is  clearly 
an  error. 

In  the  following  passages  from  Cowper’s  Tash, 
the  umbrella  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  what 
would  now  be  called  a  parasol,  the  two  words 
being  very  loosely  appli^  in  the  extracts  given 
above : — 

We  bear  our  shades  about  us  ;  self-deprived 
Of  other  screen,  the  thin  umbrella  spread. 

And  ranfe  on  Indian  waste  without  a  tree. 

Book  I. 

Kxpect  her  soon  with  fimtboy  at  her  heels. 

No  longer  Mushing  for  her  awkward  load. 

Her  train  and  her  umbrella  all  her  care. 

Book  IV. 

As  we  call  a  cumbrous  umbrella  a  “  Gamp,’’  in 
fond  remembrance  of  Sairey,  so  is  such  a  one 
called  “  un  Robinson  ”in  France,  from  the  machine 
lieneath  which  the  hero  of  Defoe  sheltered  him¬ 
self  from  the  rays  of  the  tropical  sun. 

A  writer  in  the  Booh  of  Days  (i.  243)  says, 
about  thirty-five  years  ago,  there  was  living  at 
Taunton  a  lady  who  recollected  when  there  were 
but  two  umbrellas  in  that  town  ;  one  belonged  to 
a  clergyman,  who,  on  proceeding  to  his  duties  on 
.Sunday,  hung  up  the  umbrella  in  the  church 
porch,  where  it  attracted  the  gaze  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  towns-people  coming  to  church. 

Scarlet  Fever  Infection. — Experiments  have 
lately  been  conduct^  at  the  Birmingham  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hopital,  which  are  said  to  point  most  conclu¬ 
sively  to  the  fact  that  scarlet  fever  is  communica¬ 
ted,  in  numberless  cases  through  the  medium  of 
the  laundry.  It  has  always  been  held  that  the 
clothing  of  fever  patients  is  infectious,  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Birmingham  Daily  Mail,  it  is  only  now 
that  the  important  fact  has  been  elicited  that  the 
mixing  of  such  clothes  with  others  in  the  wash  is 
an  active  agent  in  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
Fever  germs  are  destroyed  by  water  at  212  deg. 
Fahrenheit,  and  to  stamp  out  scarlatina  we  must 
isolate  the  washing  of  the  patients.  If  it  can  be 
afforded,  the  best  thing  is  to  bum  the  clothing ; 
but  where  that  would  ^  too  costly,  the  washing 
should  be  done  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  same 
house  and  no  other  clothing  should  be  mixed 
with  it. 


■ 


